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ABSTRACT 

Several public policy issues, particularly the ebb 
and flow of nonpublic school enrollment at elementary and secondary 
levels and the causes and implications of those fluctuations, were 
studied. The research consisted of a state-wide analysis and 12 case 
studies of nonpublic education in Louisiana. The eight chapters are 
organized into two major sections. Part 1, which included Chapters 1 
through 4, presents the state-wide analysis, and Part II, Chapters 5 
through 8, contains the Illustrative Materials, which are four of the 
case studies that cover topics of general interest. Results of the 
study show that while a "crisis of confidence” appears to 
characterize patrons and sponsors of Catholic schools nationally, no 
comparable phenomenon was encountered in Louisiana. It is suggested 
that the impressive holding power of nonpublic schools in this State 
may be partly attributal to specific nonracial problems facing public 
schools in some areas, to unique contributions of Catholic schools 
catering primarily to black patrons, to a relatively moderate rate of 
migration by Catholics from the cities to the suburbs, to a recent 
disproportionate population increase in the Southeast, and to a 
slight tendency to draw patrons from a higher income strata than the 
national norm for Catholic schools, (For related document, see ED 058 
473.) (DB) 
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THIS IS ONE OF SEVERAL REPORTS PREPARED FOR THIS COMMISSION. 
TO AID IN OUR deliberations; WE HAVE SOUGHT THE BEST QUALIFIED 
PEOPLE AND INSTITUTIONS TO CONDUCT THE MANY STUDY PROJECTS RE- 
LATING TO OUR BROAD MANDATE. COMMISSION STAFF MEMBERS HAVE 
ALSO PREPARED CERTAIN REPORTS. 



WE ARE PUBLISHING THEI4 ALL , SO THAT OTHERS MAY HAVE ACCESS TO 
THE SAME COMPREHENSIVE ANALYSIS OF THESE SUBJECTS THAT THE COM- 
MISSION SOUGHT TO OBTAIN. IN OUR OWN FINAL REPORT WE WILL NOT BE 
I ABLE TO ADDRESS IN DETAIL EVERY ASPECT OF EACH AREA STUDIED. BUT 

THOSE WHO SEEK ADDITIONAL INSIGHTS INTO THE C014PLEX PROBLEMS OF 
EDUCATION IN GENERAL AND SCHOOL FINANCE IN PARTICUIJUl WILL FIND 

I I much contained in THESE project REPORTS. 

i . WE HAVE FOmO MUCH OF VALUE IN THEM FOR OUR OWN DELIBERA- 

\ TIONS. THE FACT THAT WE ARE NOW PUBLISHING THEM, HOWEVER,. 

I' ’ SHOULD IN NO SENSE BE VIEWED AS ENDORSEMENT OF 2\NY OR ALL OF 

THEIR FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS. THE CCMMISSION HAS REVIEWED THIS 
REPORT AND T'HE OTHERS BUT* HAS DRAWN ITS OWN CONCLUSIONS AND WILL 
OFFER ITS OWN RECOMMENDATIONS. THE FINAL REPORT OF THE CC^iMISSION 
i may well BE at variance with or IN opposition to VIEWS AND RECOM- 

p MENDATIONS CONTAINED IN THIS AND OTHER PROJECT REPORTS. 
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PREFACE 



It will be obvious from the discussions that follow that 
we were fascinated by the complexity of the phenomena we (In- 
countered in Louisiana. We were charmed, moreover, by the 



grace of the state itself, its landscape, its cities, and 
people. We hope to return. 



its 



Beyond this nostalgic observation, we wish only to mjake 
a caveat and tender some thanks. 



The caveat concerns the breakneck pace at which the jstudy 
was conducted. The contract was awarded on September 29, 11971. 
An oral report was scheduled less than two months later (FJovem- 
ber 15, 1971) and a final written report (this report), Iqiss 
than four months later (January 1, 1972). .As an inevitable 
result of the time constraints, scholars will be able to find 
many points at which follow-up work was warranted. We will our- 
selves point out numerous areas where further investigation was 
needed, particularly with respect to issues that did not occur 
to us in advance. The deadlines closed off such possibilities. 



We were greatly assisted by many people, including es- 
pecially the close friends and family members who must have found 
us virtually nonexistent for weeks at a time. With remarkably 
few exceptions, we found Louisiana citizens most courteous, most 
quick to come to our aid. We are especially grateful to two 
colleagues, George. F. Madaus and George F. Lundy, v;ho repeatedly 
came to our aid; to the people who conducted the local case 
studies so capably in the face of unreasonable schedules? to 
Professor Dan Lortie, who so effectively assisted in the two-day 
training program for field workers; to the more than 287 persons 
who consented to be interviewed, some of them repeatedly? to the 
public school superintendents and nonpublic schoolmen who respon- 
ded to mailed requests for information; and to the many teachers 
who were patient while we and our co-workers visited their 
schools and made observations in their classrooms. 



Many analyses would have been impossible without the 
extensive data made available by Father George Elford from the 
Data Bank of the National Catholic Education Association and 
by Mrs. Pat Bowers of the Public Affairs Research Council in 
Baton Rouge. We are deeply indebted to them. The four dioce- 
san superintendents in the state were prompt and patient in 
responding to our many urgent requests for data. Among the 
people who made very extensive efforts to assist were John 
Rice, Father Charles O'Neill, Sister Eugenia Simoneaux, 

Millard F. i^verett (in our view, a courageous man, for reasons 
discussed in chapter 3), Gideon Stanton, Mrs. Ernest Lutz, ^ 
Emile Comar, and Bishop Joseph G. Vath of Birmingham. Addi- 
tional people who made important contributions but are not 
mentioned elsewhere are Thomas Matllier, Sue Shero, Karen 5>haw, 
father Patrick Hunter, Rose De Maio, and Charles B. Thompson. 



The chapters that follow are organized into two major 
sections. Part I, including chapters 1 through 4, is our 
state— wide analysis of the important issues and events . 
Chapter 4 could be regarded as an abstract, considerably 
longer and more comprehensive than the abstract that precedes 
chapter 1. Part II, including chapters 5 through 8, contains 
illustrative materials, four case studies reproduced because 
they cover topics of general interest. These four chapters, 
largely unedited, should be regarded as entirely the work of 
the specified authors and their assistants. 



Donald A. Erickson 
John D. Donovan 

Chicago and Boston 
January, 1972 



ABSTRACT; Donald A» Erickson and Jolin D» Donovan (witli tlie 
assistance of George F. Madaus, George F. Lundy, and associates), 
The Three R's of Nonpublic Education in Louisiana ; Race, — R6.1i.Z 
qion, and Region , A Report to the President's Commission on 
School Finance, January, 1972. 



This study, designed to supplement work conducted earlier 
for the president's Commission on School Finance by Erickson and 
hadaus (with the collaboration of Donovan and others), concentra- 
ted on several public policy issues, with particular attention to 
the ebb and flow of nonpublic school enrollment at elementary and 
secondary levels and to the apparent causes and implications of 
those fluctuations. 

The research was organized in terms of two components, a 
state~wide analysis executed by Chicago and Boston personnel and 
twelve "local case studies" conducted, with one exception, by 
Louisiana individuals and groups. The major sources of data, 
other than published works, were the offices of the four Catholic 
diocesan school superintendents in the state, the Southern District 
office of the Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, the National Catho- 
lic Education Association's Data Bank, the Public Affairs Research 
Council of Louisiana (in Baton Rouge), the Louisiana State Depart- 
ment of Education, important document collections made available 
by six individuals, a mailed survey of nonCatholic nonpublic 
schools and the 66 public school superintendents in the state, 
and interviews with more than 287 key informants. 

While a "crisis of confidence" appears to characterize 
patrons and sponsors of Catholic schools nationally, no comparable 
phenomenon was encountered in Louisiana. For example; the 
superintendent of schools of one of the four dioceses in the 
state predicted that Catholic school enrollment in his area would 
grow by at least 50 per cent during the next ten years or so. 
Whereas profound pessimism had apparently resulted from the with- 
drawal of expected state aid to nonpublic schools in Michigan, a 
court decision outlawing similar assistance produced little dis- 
cernible impact on enrollment or morale in Louisiana's nonpublic 
schools. 

Between 1960-61 and 1970-71, Catholic elementary school en- 
rollment declined by 23.1 per cent in the nation as a whole, but 
only by 12.8 per cent in Louisiana. During the same period, the 
total nuirOcer of Catholic high school students grew by 17.5 per 
cent nationally, but by 26.8 per cent in Louisiana. (In 
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both cases the ten-year trend figure obscures a very recent en- 
rollment attrition.) Between 1965-66 and 1970-71, the drop-off 
at the elementary level was 25.2 per cent nationally, but only 
12.7 per cent in Louisiana. 

As for the other (nonCatholic ) nonpublic schools, as a 
total group in the United States they seem best characterized 
as "holding their own, " but though precise figures are not 
available in Louisiana, it is evident that the total number of 
students in th€jse schools has been burgeoning of late — so much 
so that some public school superintendents in the state think 
public education is in jeopardy. 

In the school year 1969-70, both Catholic and other nonpub- 
lic schools in Louisiana displayed a suddenly augmented attractive- 
ness . Whereas Catholic elementary schools throughout the state 
had shown a net loss of students for several years previously, in 
1969-70 the rate of decline was notably curtailed in the Arch- 
diocese of New Orleans, and in the three other dioceses in 
Louisiana, significant expansion occurred. As for the other 
(nonCatholic) nonpublic schools whose enrollments are state- 
reported, their enrollments increased by 90.3 per cent (over the 
previ ous year ) in 1969-70. The salience of 1969-70 (and to a 
somewhat comparable degree, 1970-71) to the patron-getting 
ability of the state's nonpublic schools is further documented 
in the final report. 

In the school year 1962-63, the Catholic elementary schools 
of the Archdiocese of New Orleans experienced a net loss of ap- 
proximately 3,000 pupils (4.7 per cent of the previous year's 
total), though for several years previous3-y and subsequently, an 
upward trend was evident. 

Explanations for these enrollment characteristics were 
sought in the perceived quality of public education, the quality 
of nonpublic schools, the availability of public assistance, the 
magnitude of recent cost increases, shifts in tuition levels, 
the loss of teaching nuns from Catholic schools, the extent of 
the recent city-to-suburbs migration, population growth, region- 
ally differentiated religious viewpoints, patron ability to pay, 
A^nd race-related events. 

There is at least suggestive evidence that the impressive 
holding power of nonpublic schools in Louisiana may be partly 
attributable to special nonracial problems facing public schools 
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in some areas, to unique contributions of Catholic schools cater- 
ing exclusively or primarily to black patrons, to a relatively 
moderate rate of migration by Catholics from the cities to the 
suburbs, to a recent disproportionate population increase in the 
Southeast, to a widely purported tendency for Catholics in the 
Southeast to take longer than Catholics elsewhere to "catch up" 
with the theological revolution symbolized by the Second Vatican 
Council, and to a slight tendency for Catholic schools in the 
Southeast to draw their patrons from income strata above the 
national norm for Catholic schools . Several related issues were 
considered in these respects. 

It seems evident, however, that race-related events are the 
most powerful explanatory variables so far as recent enrollment 
characteristics of Louisiana's nonpublic schools are concerned. 
Possibly the crisis facing nonpublic schools nationally has 
merely been delayed in Louisiana because of race-related pres- 
sures of a temporary nature . 

The major state -wide growth documented in nonpublic schools 
in 1969-70 and 1970-71 occurred during the months when the largest 
strides toward racial integration were taken in the state's public 
schools. The pronounced loss of students in the Catholic schools 
of the Archdiocese of New Orleans in 1962-63 came hard on the heels 
of the first widespread desegregation in these schools. There is 
a notable tendency for Louisiana respondents of many different 
viewpoints to attribute the attractiveness of nonpublic schools to 
racial factors. 

This is not to say that the nonpublic schools or their 
patrons are racist. Numerous serious difficulties have attended 
racial desegregation in the state's public schools, including 
the well documented violence surrounding public school integration 
in New Orleans in 1962-63 and current problems concerning a 
court-mandated busing program in New Orleans suburbs . In some 
cases, desegregation is badly managed. Anarchy breaks out, child- 
ren are threatened, instruction is disrupted, and there are few 
discernible prospects for improvement. In other instanc€is, a 
social class phenomenon seems primary; middle-class whites react 
against the advent of black children from deprived backgrounds 
who may have difficulty coping with conventional classrooms. In 
other cases, \diites seem to be deserting the public schools be- 
cause the courts allegedly have usurped the governance rights of 
parents. 
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Wlien the welfare of the child seems seriously threatened in 
a racially integrated school, the parent faces a moral dilemma. 

If he transfers his child to a largely segregated nonpublic school, 
he may hamper society's struggle toward racial justice. But 
there must be some point at which conditions are sufficiently 
damaging to the child to constitute moral justification, or even 
a moral demand, for the transfer. 

The charge was frequently encountered, in this regard, that 
leaders of nonpublic schools and their sponsoring groups in 
Louisiana, when not obviously racist, had at least lacked courage 
to set a moral example by integrating before public school leaders 
were forced to do so. If leaders of the vast majority of non- 
catholic nonpublic schools in the state are opposed to racism, 
they have given little discernible evidence of the fact. With a 
handful of exceptions, they cater exclusively to whites. The 
record of the Catholic schools is vastly encouraging when compared 
with the record of this group. When compared with Catholic schools 
nationally or even in the Southeast as a whole, however, the pro- 
gress of Louisiana's Catholic schools toward racial integration has 
been discouragingly slow. Beginning around 1949, i^chbishop 
Joseph Francis Rummel of New Orleans established himself as the 
only major religious or secular leader in the state, so far as we 
can determine, who was taking a strong position against racial 
prejudice. After 1957, his leadership began to falter in this 
regard, evidently because of illness and advanced age, at least 
in part. In more recent years, some significant moral thrust in 
racial particulars has been evidenced in the Archdiocese of New 
Orleans. Lesser efforts seem evident in the Diocese of Baton 
Rouge, the Diocese of Lafayette, and the Diocese of Alexandria, 
in that order. 

In the final report, attention is given to the fallacies of 
the "great man theory, " which attributes to officially designated 
leaders much power to alter the course of events. Furthermore, 
relationships between church officials and the people without 
whom Catholic schools cannot survive are much more voluntaristic 
than is generally recognized. Within a given parish, parents may 
send their children or withdraw them, parishioners may give or • 
withhold the necessary donations. Abetted by drastic decentrali- 
zation, patrons, principals, and teachers often find it easy to 
sabotage the policies a bishop or diocesan school superintendent 
thinks he has established. Leaders in nonpublic schools in Louisi- 
ana and elsewhere who strive for racial justice must do so while 
maintaining a necessary basis of support in a racist society. If 
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they move too quickly, they may destroy their own influence. If 
they move too slowly, they may alienate the black citizens they 
hope to help, along with whites who demand progress in this regard. 
It is often difficult, our inquiries make clear, to determine 
whether the pace such leaders adopt is too fast or too slow in the 
light of complex local circunstances . 

Catholic leaders face other dilemmas relevant to racial inte- 
gration, not all of which will - be mentioned here . There is an un- 
deniable commitment of teaching nuns in Louisiana to M lies 

But by allocating their services ( exceptionally low in cosft ) to 
all-black schools , these personnel from religious orders are, in 
effect, helping ensure; that expenditures will be considerably lower 
in these schools than in schools with larger proportions of white s , 
thus making it- more difficult for black families (most of whom have 
veiry modest incomes) to shift to well integrated Catholic schools. 
Some respondents argue wi;th cons iderabie cogency that rational 
racial policies for Gathplic schools will be. possible only when 
the current pronounced decentralization is ahandoned-T-when human 
and material resources for the Schools are marshalled and alloca- 
ted on a much broader ge'cgraphic basis than the parish (perhaps 
the diocese) , in terms pf equitable iequalizatipn^^^ f^ 
fiscal redistribution arrangements afe a Imiost pertain 
by the v^ll-to-do who hpld tlie ma j in the 

Catholic: church, and the •religfip seem unlikely ; to relin- 
quish the right to determine where the^^^ member s will ssJ^V® • 



A second allegation disciussed^ at- length inithe report 
that Louisiana nonpubiic sch6pls ser;ved as havens ' for ; white ^ 
segregationists at a, time: when nearby; public ischpois wer 
ing to; desegregate . Little can ;b^ pf; the ; la^ 

gr Pup iof nohcatholic : schpois ; that f virtually double 
the public liSchpols;vwere iSignificahtly;;desegregatedi inf 
1969/^ ;Catliplicr officials in t^e^^^fd , Lafayette, 

and Bai tori Rouge *pu t} tliemsely e s ; in ; a ; compr pmi s irig ; pos iti on; ; dur ir^ ; 
the^vsame school ;^year ;by permitting^ - 

students, including, many, nbnCatholics, though aS we noted earlier , 
i t r is';. dubious -/- to iv.rissume>that:jali';ibr^^^ 
motivated by r apial- pre ; 



.. tf 









Extended attention is given in the study to; Caitholic sphoole 
se rving ; black s tuden primarily or exc lus iye ly . ^ ; The U. ; S . : Depar t- 

me nt, of r Health iv Edu ■ :arid^;We Ifare; has beeri ; ;; 

, ;t o^'schob^]^ f f:i^i;s -• 

that rac:ialiy ; segregated schobiirigris^^^ h 

v ^ •• "" ' •• 
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including the self-segregation of black people who wish to 
govern their own affairs and promote a strong sense of identity. 

National evidence is cited to indicate that many Catholics 
approve the preservation of inner-city Catholic schools that 
serve blacks exclusively or predominantly, largely because public 
schools in the area seem seriously substandard. Similar percep- 
tions were encountered in Louisiana. In Louisiana, unlike the 
nation as a whole, many Catholic schools for blacks have been 
operating for many years. They performed particular vital 
functions, it appears, during the decades when much public 
schooling for blacks was far from adequate. As a consequence, 
many black citizens still display strong loyalties toward these 
schools. Even in areas of the state outside the central cities, 
some all-black Catholic schools may be providing unique services, 
as one case study in the final report strongly suggests . 

Numerous black Catholics in Louisiana argue that racial 

integration in the schools should be delayed until it can be 

effectuated under conditions more favorable to the interests of 
black people . In keeping with this argument, evidence was en- 
countered that when steps toward racial integration were taken 
in the nonpublic schools Of the state, blacks were generally 
consulted less than whites. When black and white schools were 
•'consolidated'' and one of the buildings abandoned, the premises 
of the black school^ w^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ selected for the honor. 

Usually the black students, rather than the white students, were 
asked to attesnd where they would be in the minority ^ vulnerable 
to pre judice. While white parents often found themselves paying 
]jss tuition than before the desegregation, black parents usually 
found themselves paying more. In defense of nonpublic school ^ 
leaders , we' imist^ p out that since whites flee the presence of 

blacks more- often than blacks floe the presence of white?, it may 
frequently appear mof crucial to placate whites than to protect 
the - interests of .blacks when desegr^ planned . Never the-, 

less, many blacks i^ say they are no longer interested 

in raci'al*i^ oh the w^ ' s terms . It is preferable 

under ' the^c^ » they insist; to maintain all— black 

institutiohs years may pass before many white patrons bf ; 

npn^blic schools are ready to integrate on the black man's terms . 

' Discussed in bhe final 

report^ one of mentioned at this juncture : 

^■e;:V(eyidenceP indicates b 

haVe beejlT nade in the public schbolsv^^o^ 
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two school years (1969-70 and 1970-71). The progress had been 
made at a price. In the opinion of many well informed observers 
in Louisiana, the recent growth of segregated academies in the 
state (which enroll a total of approximately 40,000 youngsters) 
is largely attributable to confusion and turmoil surrounding the 
desegregation of the public schools. One could argue, on the one 
hand, that a period of consolidation is needed — a "breathing 
space" in which public schoolmen may calm their constituents and 
reestablish stability. But on the other hand, the courts may 
need to capitalize at all costs on the breakthrough they have 
finally achieved more than 15 years after the Brown decision of 
19541 



As a counterbalance to the unavoidable emphasis on Catholic 
schools (which in Louisiana enroll something like 75 per cent of 
all students in the nonpublic sector) two nonsectarian nonpublic 
schools are discussed at length in "local case studies" repro- 
duced in full in the final report. One of these, a renowned 
college-preparatory institution, appears; to have led the way to 
numerous educational reforms in Louisiana over past' decades. The 
other, apparently, the only "free school" in the state, seems to 
be having a remarkable impact on public schools in the area, es- 
pecially in the light of its short existence. Some Catholic 
schools, also, are experimenting with programs that should be of 
general interest. The opportunity for contributions such as 
these should weigh heavily in considerations of public policy. 
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STATEWIDE ANALYSIS 










1 . INTRODUCTION 



The following study is focused on the relationship 
between nonpublic education in Louisiana and the public 
policy issues central to the concerns of the President's 
Commission on School Finance. In this respect it reflects 
the dynamics of racial, regional and religious dimensions 
of these relationships. Louisiana is not, of course, 
equated with other states in the South. Still, the historic 
and contemporary prominence of nonpublic, especially Catholic 
schools, in the state and the features Louisiana holds in 
common with other Southern States recommend Louisiana as 
an especially worthwhile and timely laboratory for study. 

In addition, the current study supplements earlier in- 
quiries on the relationship between nonpublic schools and 
public policy in the states of Michigan, New York, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania.^ 

In Louisiana, as in these other states, the central 
research questions were formulated as follows: 

(a) During the last five years or so, what has been 
the ebb and flow of public and nonpublic school 
enrollment in Louisiana, especially in the con- 
text of major trendis identified in our earlier 
work (e.g. , cost increases , decisions regairding 
public support , decreasing supply of religious 
teachers, demograiphic changes)? 

(b) To what extent- have these trends in the local- 

s ities under study . been spontaneously generated 

by client decisions, and to what extent initi- 
ated or influenced by educational, eccresiastical, 
or pplitical leaders? Who have beeni . the maj 
actors at the critical decision points? What 
processes may be docimieh£ea? ;^po^^^t^ 
ships- differ ^orig major type^^^^ 

:^: :sch6ols?; 
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(c) What interaction has occurred between public and 
nonpublic schools during the period under study? 

In what ways has the interaction been affected by 
the above-mentioned trends? What have been the 
apparent results, for public and nonpublic schools 
and for the larger community, of these inter- 
actions? (Special attention will be given to co- 
operative arrangements for relieving fiscal pres- 
sures on nonpublic schools , such as leasing 
arrangements and shared time, services, and 
facilities.) 

(d) What state and federal assistance has been ex- 
tended to or withdrawn from nonpublic schools, by 
means of what processes , and with what apparent 
consequences? 

(e) What auguries seem most logical concerning the 
future of various groups of nonpublic schools 
in Louisiana? How do these compare with pre- 
dictions in other states by Erickson and Madaus? 
How may the differences (if any) most plausibly 
be explained? What are the probable consequences 
of these predictions with respect to public and 
nonpublic education and the general weal? 



Nonpublic Schools in Louisiana 



The first of the many data bases which describe the 

nonpublic school situation in Louisiana concern only the 

P Catholic elementary and secondary schools. These data do 
not provide the total picture because there are important 
segments of the nonpublic school structure which are both 
non— Catholic and non— denominational . This initial focus on 
Catholic schools is recommended by the fact that, as of 
• 1969-70j 82% of the nbhpublic school students are enrolled 

in Catholic schools. Moreover , in comparative terms , the 

Louisiana Catholic school situation is different . 

The differences that mark this Catholic school situa- 
tion in Louisiana become most meaningful when viewed within 
3 a national and regional fr^ework. Tables 1/1 through 
S Table 1/5 describe the niamerical and percentile incidence 

S in the closure of Catholic ;schb6ls by.^r(Mion>^^;b 

education, and by. type of organization.^ ^ 




mmm 



Table 1/1 

Number of Catholic Parochial Elementary Schools 
in the United States, 1967 to 1970 



New England 


1967 

810 


1968 

786 


(-3.0) 


1969 

746 (-5.1) 


1970 

694 (-7.0) 


Mideast 


2705 


2680 


■H- .9) 


2595 (-3.2) 


2523 (-2.8) 


Great Lakes 


2643 


2586 


(-2.1) 


2454 (-5.1) 


2357 (-3.9) 


Plains 


1276 


1156 


(-9.4) 


1019(-11.8) 


958 (-6.0) 


Southeast 


949 


931 


(-1.9) 


898 (-3.5) 


858 (-4.4) 


West & Far West 


1434 


1385 


(-3.4) 


1335 (-3.6) 


1286 (-3.7) 


United States 


9817 


9524 


(-3.0) 


9047 (-5.0) 


8676 (-4.1) 


Source : 


Research. Department, National Catholic 


Educational 


Association, A 


Report on 


U. S . Catholic 


Schools, 1970- 


71 



(Washington, D.C. : the Association, 1971) , hereinafter identified 
as NCEA Report, 1970-71, Table 1-5, p.6. 



Table 1/2 

Number of Catholic Inter-Parochial or Diocesan 
Elementary Schools in the United States , 1967 
to 1970 



1967 1968 1969 1970 

New England 11 : 12 ( 9.2) 14 ( 16.8) 28 (100.6) 

Mideast 35 45 ( 28.7) 68 ( 51.1) 103 ( 51.6) 

Great, Lakes 47 52 ( 10.6) 71 ( 36.5) 77 ( 8.5) 

Plains 25 74 (196.0) 93 ( 25.8) 84 ( -9.7) 

Southeast 22 22 ( vO) 26 ( 18. 3) 30- ( 15.5) 

West & Par West 29 37 ( 27.7) 40 ( 8. 1) 36 (-10.0) 

. United States 169 242 ( 43.3) 312 ( 28. 9) 358 ( 14.7) 

Source: n5eA Report, 1970-71, Table 1-6 , p. 7. 
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Table 1/3 

Number of Catholic Parochial Secondary Schools 
in the United States, 1967 to 1970 



1967 1968 1969 1970 

73 66 ( -9.6) 55 (-16.7) 44 (-20.0) 

188 181 (-3.7) 160 (-11.6) 152 (-5.0) 

140 121 (-13.6) 104 (-14.0) 95 r -8.6) 

101 84 (-16.8) 72 (-14.3) 66 ( -8.3) 

62 50 (-19.3) 43 (-14.0) 42 ( -2.3) 

85 77 ( -9.4) 71 ( ••7.8) 61 (-14.1) 

649 579 (-10.8) 505 (-U.5) 460 ( -8.9) 

Source; NCEA Report, 1970-71, Table 1-7, p. 7. 



Table 1/4 | 

Number of Catholic Inter— Parochial or Diocesan 
Secondary Schools in the United States, 1967 
to 1970 

1967 1968 1969 ! ; 1970 



73 (-1.3) 
188 (-1.6) 
176 i A. 1) 
95 (-8.6) 
109 (-3.5) 
109 C' .9) 
750 C"1.2) 



New England 74 

Mideast , 183 

Great Lakes 166 

, Plains ^ 10 9 

Southeast'^ :l'll; 
West & Far West ^ 11 0 

United States 7 5 3 



75 ( 1.4) 74 (-1.3) 

187 ( 2.3) 191 (2.1) 

172 ( 3.6) 169 (-1.7) 

107 (-1.8) 104 (1-2.8) 

114 ( 2.7). 113 (.- .9) 

112 ( 1.8) 108 (:r3.6) 

767 (1.9) 759 (rl.O) 



Source ; NCFA Report, 1970-71, Table 1«8 , p . 7 . 
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Table 1/5 

Niamber of Catholic Private Secondary Schools in 
the United States, 1967 to 1970 




New England 


1967 

84 


1968 

84 


( .0) 


1969 

78 


(-7.1) 


1970 

79 ( 1.4) 


Mideast 


254 


250 


(-1.6) 


244 


(-2.4) 


242 (- .8) 


Great Lakes 


202 


196 


(-3.0) 


187 


(-4.6) 


164 (-12.3) 


Plains’ 


67 


61 


(-8.9) 


60 


(-1.6) 


62 ( 3.3) 


Southeast 


89 


84 


(-5.6) 


80 


(-4.8) 


79 (- 1.3) 


We s t /& F ar West 


174 


166 


(-4.6) 


158 


(-4.8) 


145 (- 8.2) 


United States 


870 


841 


(-3.3) 


807 


(-4.0) 


771 (- 4.5) 


ii Source : NCEA Report , 


1970 


-71, Table 1-9 


f P. 8. 





/' These data indicate that the decline in the number of 
schools in the Southeast has tended to be less marked than that 
in the other five regions of the country in some 'categories , 
e,;g. parochial elementary schools (Table 1/1), parochial 
^iecondary schools (Table 1/3) . But the differences are not 
dramatic since in terms of total Catholic schools the^ rate of 
decline was 10.15% for the U. S. and 9. 41% for the Southeast 
region. It is only when these national and regional data are 
compared with the Catholic school situation in Louisiana that 
the atypicality of the Louisiana case stands out. Tables 1/6 
through Table 1/8 reveal that not only i have Louisiana's Catholic 
schools been less frequently closed than have those in the 
nation and in the Southeast but that in one area (the Diocese 
of Baton Rouge) sjorne nesw schools have recently been opened. 
Compared to the 10.15% and 9.41% national and regional rate of 
decline the decline - in the n all Catholic schGols in ' 

Louisiana between i967'-'1971 was pnly^ . 43% . Thus , compared to 
national and regionsil patterns / Catholic elementary and 
secondary education in Louisiana has been different. It has i 
expef ienced school closures between four and five times le ssv : • v 
frequent than closures in the region and the nation. ' 







Table 1/6 

Catholic Elementary Schools in Louisiana, 

1967-68 to 1970-71 





1967-68 


1968-69 


1969-70 


1970-71 


Archdiocese of 
















New Orleans 


108 


108 


(n.c) 


106 


(-1.8%) 


106 


(n.c.) 


Diocese of 
Alexandria 
Diocese of 


32 


32 


(n.c. ) 


32 


(n.c.) 


30 


(-6.3%) 


Baton Rouge 
Diocese of 


29 


29 


(n.c. ) 


28 


(-3.4%) 


29 


(+3.7%) 


Lafayette 


48 


48 


(n.c. ) 


47 


(-2.1%) 


47 


(n.c. ) 


Louisiana Totals 


217 


217 


(n.c. ) 


213 


(-1.9%) 


210 


(-1.4%) 


Source; NCEA Report, 


1970- 


• 71 , Append ix A, Table 


1-1. 





Table 1/7 

Catholic Secondary Schools in Louisiana, 
1967-68 to 1970-71 



1967^68 



1968-69 



1969-70 



1970-71 



Ar chd i oce s e of 
New Orleans 
Diocese of , 
Alexandria 
Diode s e r • p 
BatbnRougej- 
Diocese- bf i 



Lpuisiaria Totals 



36 

is- 

M' 

72 



36 (n.c. ) 

8 (n.c. ) 

7 (n.c. 1 
20 (-4.8%) 



35 (-2.8%) 
8 (n.c.) : 
7 (n;c. ) ■ 
20 (n.c. ) 



71 (-1>4%) 70 (-1.4% ) 



34 /(-2.8%) 

8 (n.c. } -, 

9 (+ 28 .; 7 ;%) 
19 ,(-5.0%) 
70 (n.c. ) 



Source: NCEA Report, 1970-71, Appendix A, Table 1-2. 
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Table 1/8 

Total Catholic Schools in Louisiana, 
1967-68 to 1970-71 



Archdiocese of 


1967-68 


1968-69 


1969-70 


1970-71 


New Orleans 
Diocese of 


144 


144 (n,c.) 


141 (-2,1%) 


140 


(-.7%) 


Alexandria 
Diocese of 


40 


40 (n,c,) 


40 ( n , c , ) 


38 


(-5,0) 


Baton Rouge 
Diocese of 


36 


36 


35 (-2,8%) 


38 


(+3.7%) 


Lafayette 


69 


68 (-1,4%) 


67 (-1,5%) 


: 66 


(-1,5%) 


Louisiana Totals 


289 


288 (-,4%) 


283 (-1,7%) 


282 


(-.4%) 


Source : NCEA Report , 


;m • ^ , 1 , 

1970-71, Appendix A, Table 


1-3, 





Nonpublic School Enrollments in Louisiana 



Schools;{ahd students, however, gre not at every point 
equatable . It ds important , therefore, to note that the 
lower rate of attrition in Catholic school closures in the 
Southeast i s paralleled by a notably lower rate o f attrition 
in student enrollments,^-^ Tables 1/9 , 1/10 , and 1/11 provide 
the evidence for this in national and regional terms, 

' Thus, compared to a national student attrition rate 
of (5 .9% in 1970; Cathplic elementary the South- 
east- experienced ah enrollment loss of only 3,4%, the lowest 
of any region in the country; < 



The same,, picture pertains at the secondary school level 
and for the combined elementary and secondary school enroll- 
ment totals> , ; In the Southeast secondary school enrollment v 
declined less than 1%. in; 1970 compared? t ; a 4 i l.% attrition. ; ^ 
rate, national ly , ; And the tptal elementary -andf^h wX... 

school enrollment dedline'Jwas - less than half that of the , 
nation; '2 .9%> compared to. 6 . 2% , ■ Regional ly it jis clhar th.at' 
.Catholic; school s in the Southeast hav<P:; not experience 
crisis to the sauine degree as other sectioris uof • the^ co^ s- 
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Table 1/9 



Catholic Elementaxy School Enrollment 
in the United States , 1967 to 1970 



1967 



1968 



12^ 



1970 



N.E. 
Mideast 
G. Lakes 
Plains 
S. East 
West 
U.S. 



: 335,111 

l,m,537 

1*150,708 

m,523 

336,939 

519,987 

4,105,805 



315,384 
1,325,588 
1 , 075,062 
344 ,ll4 
316,099 
483,462 
3.859,709 



(-5.9) 

(-4.7) 

(- 6 . 6 ) 

(-7.4) 

(- 6 . 2 ) 

(-7.0) 

(- 6 . 0 ) 



286,328 (- 9 . 2 ) 
1,259,532 (-5.0) 
988,500 (- 8 . 1 ) 
313,754 (-8.8) 
307,066 (-2.9) 
451,988 (-6.5) 
3,607,168 (-6.5) 



254,544 (- 11 . 1 ) 
1,188,409 (-5.6) 
906,831 (-8.3) 
290,815 (-7.3) 
296,505 (-3.4) 

422,207 (-6.6) 
3,359,311 (-6.9.) 



Sonrce: NCEA Report, 1970-71, Table 1-11, p. 9. 



Table 1/10 



Catholic Secondary School; Enrollment 
in the United States , 1967 to 1970 



i2£L 



Mi 



1969 



1970 



N.E. 


90,262 


90,113 (- .2) 


88,595 (-1.7) 


Mideast 


363,026 


364,489 ( .4) 


'359,791 (-1.3) 


G. Lakes 


302,511 


295,937 (-2.2) 


ii 281,943 (-4.7) 


Plains 


104,108 


100,056 (-3.9) 


'! 94,876 (-5.2) 


S. East 


93,292 


92,782 (- .5) 


90,933 (-2.0) 


West 


139,322 


137,514 (-1.3) 


;i^l35,221 (-1.7) 


U.S. 


1,092,521 


1,080,891 (-1.1) 


/ 1,051, 359 (-2.7) 



80,812 (-8.8) 
350,602 (-2.6) 
266,005 (-5.7) 

89,644 (-5.5) 

90 ,104 (- .9) 

131,302 (-2.9) 
1,008,463 (-4.1) 



Soxirce : NCEA Report , 1970-71 , Table 1-12 , p . ; 10 . 



Table 1/11 






::y' • '.s' 






Total Catholic Schooll^i^ra in| 

the Uhi^ed! StatM , 1967 to 1970 









1967 



1968 



1970 



'N.E. : 
MLdeast 
G. Ledces 
Plains 
S; East 
''West;'';'.-.-..' 



425,373* 

ii75‘^,5^ 

1,453,21!? ; 

475 ,631;; : ‘ 

;,-!"430;,2^' n;;,.; 

659,309 : z 



; 405-^7 (-4 i 7) 
r,6op,077 (-3.7) 
I,3l0,999;(-5i7) 
444,170 (-6.6) 

: 408,881 (-5.0) 
62b,976A(-5.8) 
4 ,940 ,600 (r 4 . 9 ) 






374;923 v(- 
i; 619,323 (- 
1 ,270,014 ( 
408,630 ( 

■■ 397,999 ( 

587^209 ;( 
4,658,098 ( 



7.5) 

4.2) 



,4<- 



Source: 



NCEA Report , 1970-71 , table .1^13, ij 

• ! ••• ' <vITOK 



V / 



8.0). 

2.7) 

•5^4) 

•5.7) 



335,356 (-10.6) 

l,539i005 (-5.0) 

:1, 172,406 (-7.7) 

380 ,459 (-6.9) > 

. 386,609 (-2.9) 

553i488 (r5.7) 
4,367,323 (-6.2) ; 



10 . 
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Against this background of the national and regional 
enrollment situation in Catholic schools, the case of 
Louisiana provides some interesting differences. 

Tables 1/12, 1/13, and 1/14 describe these different 

patterns of enrollment for the period 1960-1972. Thus, it 
will be noted that in 1962-63, elementary school enrollment 
in the New Orleans Archdiocese dropped by 2 924 students 
(4.7% in one year), as compared with the previous year. There 
was no similar enrollment decline in the other three dioceses 
of the state. 




The peak year for elementary school enrollment was 
1966-67 in the New Orleans Archdiocese, 1963-64 in the Diocese 
of Alexandria, 1961-62 in the Diocese of Baton Rouge, and 
1963-64 in the Diocese of Lafayette. At the secondary level , 
the peak years were: 1968-69 in the Archdiocese of New Orleans, 
1963-64 in .the Diocese of Alexandria, 1966-67 in the Diocese 
of Baton Rouge, and 1969-70 in the Diocese of Lafayette, 
although the last-mentioned peak year, in the Diocese of 
Lafayette, is probably best regarded as a "special" result 
of racial development discussed later. The preceding peak 
year in the Lafayette diocese was 1963-64. After the peak 
years (with the Lafayette exception that has been pointed 
out) , enrollments declined fairly steadily, (with the ex- 
ception of secondary Catholic schools in the Archdiocese of 
New Orleans) until 1969-70, at which point the elementary 
enrollment decline in New Orleans slackened noticeably and 
the following growth was experienced elsewhere in a single 
year: 14.9 per cent in the elementary schools of the Alexandria 
diocese ,12 . 2 per cent in the elementary schools of the Baton 
Rouge diocese, 9i 5 per cent in the elementary schools of the 
Lafayette diocese, 2.0 per cent in the high schools of the 
Alexandria diocese, 1 . 9 per cent in the high schools of the 
Baton Rouge diocese, and 9 .1 per cent in the high schools ot 
the Lafayette diocese. 

Aisq in 1969-70/ totals reported fay the; state depart- 
ment of education show that npn-Catholic nonpublic schools 
in the state increased in enrollment by 90.3 per cent as 
compared with the previous year. J 
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Table 1/12 

ENROLLMENT STATISTICS IN LOUISIANA 



1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 

ELEMENT^Y . 

a) Public 





b) 


All .State- 

reported 

nonpiiblic 


114,443 


115,452 


115,598 


119,131 


120,152 

• \ ■: ^ ■ 

■ 1 ■ ■ ■ 


> 


C c) 
A 


Archdiocese of 
New Orleans 


61,313 


61,638 


58,714 


59,064 


60,727 




d) 

T 


Diocese of 
Alexcindria ■ 


9,824 




9,776 


9,945 

■ , - . // 


9,654 


t/J 


H e) 


Diocese of 


13,371 


13,801 


13/799 


13,324 


13 , 501 




0 


Baton Rouge 

•■, ; -'i. ■' ■■ ■ ■ ■ • 


; : X ; y 






:V- , ^ ■ ,■ • ', • A 






f) 


Diocese of 


18,812 


1 18,910 


18,906 


19,150 


18,869 


5 


L 








■' ■ ■ ' , X y':'. ' 


7- . . '7. ■ 






I g) 


Statewide 

'■Catholi^/;;'/,:: 


103,320 




103/195 

, ..-A 1 

■■■ 


101,483 


102,751 




., c ■■' 






iV , • 


• ;// 








h) 


state-reported 


11,123 


• //'•, . ' 


/f 14,403 

•A 


17,648 


17,401 



nori-Gatholic 

i) Luthercui, ^ 
/li; Lpuisiaiha^^ 

■ Natiional^^ ' 
Gathblic 



r. t : ^ 

..: -r •, 



s ■ 






2,087 



1,967/; 1,925 



4>373r422 4,4/31,869; 4,485,221 4,546,360 4>533, 77^ 



■ Vi; ' ■ 









/■ ■■ - ^CdunOxXC. ‘ ' '-y ' .'Wv- 

■ '■ ' ' 

Schpp'Ii;;weie|acquir^-,/-.,_^,,_~,,-_~.,/,_-^ 
bchpbisi.,^/;:Soine;;^gap;iS:;!Wer^ 

i976,^71'/''ytbe'('s’ourcei"uti]Jizbd or ■ ‘ha'tlbnal^e 



i( ■' '''■■'':’'S6Uibces;'#.>To|the/^inaxiiiiuin;;:px^^^ 

Sli. •■•■ SchopIif;were|acquired:/f rpinS , , 5 ■ 



//■■' " ■' //■ '!■ ■' ' ■. •-' . '. s, 'Wi// '■ <■' ' •"- 'V'. ^ 
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tble 1/13 

ENROLT NT STATISTICS IN LOUISIANA 









1960-61 


1961-62 


1962-63 


1963-64 


1964-65 






SECONDARY 














a) 


Piiblic 

,i/* 














b) 


All State- 
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These data clearly establish the fact that the Louisiana 
story regarding Catholic schools is different but they tell 
only the statistical story. Equally, if not more, important 
is the attitudinal posture of Catholic school leaders regard- 
ing their future. Throughout the country most Catholic^ school 
superintendents and other officials have been, exceedingly 
pessimistic about the years just ahead. They would have^to 
fight for survival or they would continue to vanish. But in 
Louisiana with the possible exception of New Orleans, there^ 
seemed to be little disposition to believe that Catholic schools 

are in an eclipse. They were aware of problems but they were 
optimistic . Indeed in the Diocese of Baton Rouge the superin- 
tendent of Catholic schools predicted an enrollment increase or 
50 per cent over the next decade 1 

It must, of course, be recalled that the Catholic schools 
are.; not the whole of honpublic education in Louisiana. Schools 
conducted by other religious denominations and non*“Sectarian ^ 
private schools are important parts of the picture. But it is 
a picture for which the kinds of hard statistical data presented 
above are hard to obtain, especially during recent years. The 
evidence is clear that the more established of these non- . 
Catholic nohpublic schools in Louisiana have held their own but 
the number of new nonpublic schools, the so-called "segregation- 
ist acadiimies", and their student enrollments can only be esti- 
mated; In part this lacuna exists because the Louisiana law 
requires such schools to submit reports only under certain condi- 
tions; in part, too, because many of them have been loathe to 
make public their enrollment situation. In Chapter 3 such 
data and estimates as are available will be presented concerning 
these schools and their students in Louisiana. 

Research Strategies and Procedures 

The foregoing striking contrasts in the nonpublic school 
situation in Louisiana posed two central questions. The re- 
search question was why. The public policy question was so 
what . 

Relative to the first question it seemed clear that the 
remarkable holding power of Louisiana's nonpublic schools could 
only be explained by fundamental differences between such schools 
and their contextual relationships in Louisiana as compared to 
nonpublic schools and their contextual relationships in other 
parts of the nation. There could be little doubt that racial 
and race-related factors, especially during these years, were 
of major importance. But they were not the only factors, nor 
were they unique to Louisiana. The historical traditions of 
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Louisiana were clearly important as, indeed, were the changes' 
taking place in the religious, economic, political, and other 
institutions of the region. Somehow all of these forces had 
to be studied and analyzed and within an extremely short 
period of time. Accordingly, even in advance of a final con-r: : 
tract, the principal investigator spent almost three weeks in 
Louisiana identifying the major dimensions of the problem and 
locating qualified research personnel. The sensitivity of the 
racial issues involved recommended that as much field work as 
possible be carried out by local personnel for whom the prob- 
lems of access to data would be minimized. Thus, in addition 
to the collection and analysis of all available published 
materials and to statewide staff interviews with public and 
nonpublic school educators, civil and religious leaders, etc., 
eleven case studies were commissioned and assigned to local 
case study directors. These case studies were intended to 
provide the analysis with the depth and detail needed to vali- 
date the uniqueness of the Louisiana situation and to ground 
some of its public policy implications. Four of these case 
studies are reproduced in Chapters 5, 6, 7, and 8. The re- 
mainder have been incorporated into the general analysis, with 
their authorship duly noted. Largely unedited, they should be 
viewed as entirely the work of the identified authors and their 
assistants. More complete details of methodology are in Appendix A. 

Questions concerning the public policy issues raised and 
their implications are properly scattered throughout the two 
chapters following. The issues are posed in context rather 
than separately because it is only in context that they may be 
fruitfully addressed. Moreover, the harried nature of the 
research enterprise, given the time limitations, limit the con- 
clusiveness of this phase of the study. Some issues are identi- 
fied as in need of further study, but the general consistency of 
the data across the spectrum of the research sources available 
are convincing evidence of the uniqueness of the Louisiana non- 
public school situation and of the reasons for the trends which 
it displays. 

In outline form, therefore. Chapter 2 focuses on the 
relationships between nonpublic schools in Louisiana and public 
policy issues in terms of the more significant non-racial 
factors. Broadly these are identified as the "other” factors, 
region and religion. Chapter 3 focuses on the race-related 
factors important to any understanding, of the state's nonpublic 
school situation. It does this not only in genera?, terms but 
on the basis as well of separate reports concerning the Catholic 
school situation in the four dioceses of Louisiana and on the 
basis of information from the other (non-Catholic) nonpublic 
schools. Chapter 4 summarizes the major conclusions and impli- 
cations of race, region, and religion as they pertain to 
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nonpublic ®^'^°®^^°2iS^descriptive^of'^di^ nonpublic 

and 8 are case f The appendices provide not 

r„rin.;or“nnicSeJrtary and;o^ but also dis- 

CUSS the methodology employed in the study. 



FOOTNOTES 

^Donald A. Erickson_and / iohn^o: * DonovM^ as*oo-futhor 

to Hnnpublic Schools , Vols 1- ( b _ ^ ^ on School 

of vol. it , cSter fL Field Research and 

Sohorse?v!lerBosioA CollAge, June 1971, offset) 

'^Throughout;the discussion ttet follows ^^the^foll^ 

fe regional definitions “C Massachusetts, Rhode 

England : Maine, New H^pshire, Vermont^^^^^ New Jersey, 

islana, and Connecticut : Mi|£|||. „^ t^e District of Columbia: 

Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delawar , Illinois, and Wisconsin? 

Great Lakes : 0^^°' and 

t»lains: Tilnnesota, North Dakota, iwa, ‘"p ^ Georgia, 

KeSwSy! slsiifSs; MississiApi,^^^^ wesfand 

Jtsi; TrS'NlrrxicA,^^ 

Idaho , ~M o ntana, Utah, Wyoming, Alaska, California, 

Nevada, Oregon, and Washington. 
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2. RELIGIOUS AND REGIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 



Why is Louisiana different? We discovered in chapter 1 
that nonpublic schools in the Southeast, and particularly in 
Louisiana, seem significantly more attractive to patrons in 
recent years than do nonpublic schools elsewhere in the United 
States. To restate the Louisiana situation in its national 
context: With the exception of Catholic high schools in the 

Archdiocese of New Orleans/ Catholic schools of each of the 
state's four dioceses , at both elementary and secondary levels, 
hit an all-time enrollment high at some point during the 1960's 
(as did Catholic schools nationally) and waned rather steadily 
thereafter. Unlike the national picture, however, the Louisiana 
enrollment attrition was abruptly modified in 1969-70. At that 
point , Catholic elementary school enrollment dropped at a 
noticeably slower pace in the New Orleans archdiocese and ex- 
panded by 14.9 per cent in the Alexandria diocese, 12.2 per 
cent in the Baton Rouge diocese, and 9.5 per cent in the 
Lafayette diocese. In the same year. Catholic high school en- 
rollment grew by 7.9 per cent in the Baton Rouge diocese and 
9.1 per cent in the Lafayette diocese. As for the other (non- 
Catholic) schools in the state, those from which the Department 
of Education of Louisiana was gathering data experienced a 
dramatic 90.3- per cent growth in that single yearJ Nationally, 
we know that nonCatholic nonpublic schools as a total group 
are perhaps best characterized as "holding their own" so far 
as enrollment is concerned. No remarkable expansion has been 
occurring in recent years. 

Even apart from the striking figures for 1969-70, 
Louisiana's longer-term enrollment trends differ from the 
national tendency. Nationally, between 1960-61 and 1970-71, 
Catholic elementary schools lost 23.1 per cent of their stu- 
dents. In Louisiana, the corresponding figure is 12.8 per 
cent. More recently, between 1965-66 and 1970-71, the Catholic 
elementary school student population plunged by 25.2 per cent 
nationally, but only by 12.7 per cent in Louisiana. At the 
secondary level. Catholic school enrollment has begun to drop 
only very recently; so when a time-span of a decade or so is 
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considered, trends are upward rather than downward. Durina 
the period from 1960-61 to 1970-71, Catholic high school en- 
rollment increased by 17.5 per cent nationally, but by a 
remarkable 26.8 per cent in Louisiana. 

Another interesting feature in Louisiana is the sudden 

disappearance of approximately 3,000 students from the Catholic 

elementary schools of the New Orleans archdiocese in 1962-63, 

a setback immediately preceded and followed by several vears 
of expansion. r«ai.e» 

As evidence in chapter 3 will demonstrate, there is an 
obvious relationship between numerous enrollment character- 
istics in ^uisiana nonpublic schools and race-related events. 
As we point out in that chapter, one must be careful not to 
equate the relationship with "racism,” as many people viewing 
the South from a distance seem prone to do. In the present 
chapter, we must consider the possibility that race-related 
events constitute only part of the story. We must entertain 
complementary and competing explanations for unusual enroll- 
ment patterns in Louisiana and the Southeast, particularly with 
ii^spect to the recent remarkable attractiveness of nonpublic 
schools in thosj areas as compared with nonpublic schools else- 
where. It may be that much of the competitive potency of the 
nonpubl 1 C schools can logically be attributed to non-racial 
factors of a regional or religious nature. 

Perceived Quality of Public Education 

To ask ajwut the quality of public schools is in a sense 
tendentious. More than that, it is a question beyond the pro- 
per scope of this inquiry. However, we have evidence relating 
Eg.rcQptions of Louisiana citizens concerning the adequacy 
of tneir public _ schools . If public schools are widely per- 
ceived as inferior to nonpublic schools, the competitive 

nonpublic schools will be enhanced, regardless 
of whether the perceptions have any basis in fact. ^ 

agreement among our Louisiana inf or- 
mants that in the area of New Orleans, particularly, and 
probably in southern Louisiana as a whole, the best schools are 
generally assumed, accurately or Inaccurately, to be nonpublic, 
his situation may not apply in northern Louisiana, where the 
vast majority of school-age children attend the public schools, 
reater New Orleans, the schools of highest repute seem to 

S. McGehee, Metarie Park Country Day, 
Ne^an . The Catholic schools are not quite so 
highly esteemed, apparently, but are still reputedly much 
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superior to public schools. The Jesuit High School, particu- 
larly, seems so regarded. Executives moving to New Orleans 
are often advised, we are informed, not to enroll their 
children in the public schools. 



From time to time over a period of decades, scathing 
denunciations have been leveled at Louisiana's public schools. 
Whether justified or not, these broadsides must affect public 
opinion. In his recent historical treatise, Davis recounts 
criticism concerning state standards for teacher certification 
(which still seem prescriptive in ridiculous detail) , the con- 
tent of teacher-preparation programs in colleges and universi- 
ties, "fringe" or "noncontent" courses in high schools, lunch 
progreims, transportation costs, "automatic" promotions, the / 
preservation of schools too small to permit economies of scale, 
inadequate programs for the handicapped, and many ill-equipped 
teachers.^ 



/ 



During the 1930 's and early 1940's in New Orleans, Crain 
claims that "a politically influenced [public] school board 
had let a weak school system deteriorate."^ He based his con- 
clusion on interviews with citizens. The board seemed pre- 
occupied with the manipulation of school employment opportuni- 
ties as a system of political patronage. Crain rej^rts there 
was a scandalous over-supply of maintenance workers, yet build- 
ings were in such disrepair that in 1948 an independent study 
branded 37 of the white and 84 per cent of the black elementary 
public school structures as unfit for use. A major municipal 
reform movement was launched by New Orleanians in the late 
1940 's, but in Crain's estimation it never succeeded. 



In 1969, the Regional Planning Comraission for Jefferson, 
Orleans, and St. Bernard (Civil) Parishes (all in the Greater 
New Orleans area) sponsored an opinion survey whose design 
seems adequate for sampling the attitudes of community leaders 
on a variety of issues. On the topic of education, the follow- 
ing conclusions, among others, were reported: 



Education, like most of the other areas of community 
life in the three parishes, was perceived by most re- 
spondents to be less than adequate. These attitudes con- 
cerning education can best be summaurized by the following 
highlights: 

1. Funding emerged as the primary difficulty in 
providing quality education. The greatest problem con- 
cerning fundfng was the financing of the school systems 
through ad valorem taxes, which are not growing as 
rapidly as the enrollments . Leaders complained that the 
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public was not sufficiently aware that the school sys- 
tem is being financed through ad valorem taxes. 

2. Respondents felt that one possible source of 
citizen resentment to supporting public education is 
the fact that 30% of the children in the area attend 
private or parochial schools (45% of the white children). 
Property owners whose children ares not enrolled in the 
public school system may oppose taxation for the public 
schools. 

3. Leaders in the sample who reside in Orleans 
Parish (coterminous with the city of New Orleans] were 
most critical of the quality of education in the area. 
Their criticism was directed as much at Jefferson as 
at Orleans school system. Black aiid white respondents 
from Orleans Parish were equally critical. Respondents 
of both races from Jefferson were less critical than 
were those from Orleans ^ but more so than those survey 
participants residing in St. Bernard. The St. Bernard 
respondents were well satisfied with the quality of 
education in the area (or, at least, in their parish). 

4. The quality of education was perceived to be 
the highest for white students in universities and in 
private and parochial schools. Educational opportuni- 
ties were seen to be least available to students in 
technical and trade schools and to black public school 
students. In addition, educational opportunities were 
perceived to be greater for white public school students 
than for either black univer sity students or black stu- 
dents in private and parochial schools. 

5. The only criteria by which the area's system 
of education was deemed adequate (and here, barely so) 
was in the overall quality of teachers and in the 
quality of the university departments of education that 
produced them. While the quality and quantity of books 
and supplies were perceived to be neither good nor bad, 
black and white ^ respondents from Orleans provided atti- 
tudinal data which suggested that there was a racial 
disparity in Orleans concerning this aspect of the 
system. These two Orleans subsamples differ little in 
their evaluation of other standards by which educational 
systems can be judged. 

The two criteria by which education in the area re- 
ceived its harshest criticism were the effectiveness of 
schools in generating ambition in poverty areas and their 
effectiveness in reducing future racial prejudice. The 
system was said to be doing an adequate job in only 13% 
of the Scimple in terms of the former criterion, and by 
18% of the sample in terms of the latter.^ 
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A 1971 opinion survey in New Orleans reported that, 
whereas 25 per cent of respondents among the general public 
thought the public schools were getting better, 31 per cent 
said the schools were getting worse, ^ The pessimism was 
more pronounced among teachers, 47 per cent of whom said the 
schools were slipping, while only 18 per cent spoke of im- 
provements. When asked to explain their pessimism, citizens 
mentioned, more than any other reason, matters of racial in- 
tegration and studenc discipline. Whites had a strong tendency 
to speak of integration, while blacks more often complained of 
inadequate discipline. But one must be careful when inter- 

parental complaints about school desegregation. Many 
parents se^ to believe that the physical safety and learning 
opportunities of children from privileged backgrounds are 
compromised when a school accepts many children (regardless 
of their race) from disadvantaged homes. Some informants point 
to a few public schools in New Orleans that have maintained a 
racial balance (approaching 50 per cent white and 50 per cent 
black) for a number of years with no apparent difficulty. The 
secret, according to these individuals, is skillful administra- 
tion--the maintenance of disciplinary stability and instruc- 

the requisite administrative 

abilities may be lacking in many New Orleans public schools, 
for parents, we are told, are moving away rapidly. 

Criticizing the New Orleans public schools from another 
standpoint, the education task force of the "Goals to Grow" pro- 
gr^, sponsored by a citizen group seeking to influence public 
policies on a broad range of topics , maintains that "the com- 
munity is at war with its schools." 7 report attacks what 

It describes as the basic assumptions of the public school sys- 
tem in New Orleans: 

It is the system that is at fault and not mainly the 
administrators or teachers in it. The reason the system 
IS at fault is that it needs a new model. Mass education 
has grown simultaneously with the growth of mass indus- 
trial production and has borrowed many of its assumptions. 
For example, present education assumes that all children 
are identical, like so many boxe of soap. Second, it 
assumes that education is the processing of children by 
a school as if they were cards being fed through a com- 
putor. Third, it assumes that children will all benefit 

education as if they were clay 
which would all take the same mold. Finally, it assumes 
that a unit of money will produce^a unit of education 
just as any dime will buy a coke." 

ui • Grow" castigates public (and at times, non- 

public) schools for failing to provide three vital options: 
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The first missing option is simply that if you 
are not between 6 and 18 years of age it is practically 
impossible to get an education. . . . The second miss- 
ing option is the option of simultaneously receiving 
a liberal and a vocational education .... Vocations 
are what most of the people of the metropolitan area 
do most of their life. But it has little place in the 
curricula of Catholic or private schools of the region, 
and the public schools freely admit that they are not 
meeting the need. . . . And the third missing option 
is that the students by and large can learn academic 
subjects in only one way in bur one-way system. 9 

Our time deadlines have not permitted acquisition of as 
much information concerning public schools elsewhere in 
Louisiana (and the Southeast) as we have acquired for Greater 
New Orleans. However, well informed individuals insist that 
the relatively inglorious standing of public schools in the 
minds of citizens in the New Orleans' area is not generally 
atypical of the state. The reference from the history by Davis 
concerns public schools throughout the state. Furthermore, 
much of the public school problem seems inherent in the Louisiana 
constitution, which of course affects the entire state. The 
fiscal starvation of public schools in some areas is attributable 
in part to the political power of the (civil) parish assessors, 
who, as elected officials, have good reason to hold taxes to a 
minimum. We are informed of $80,000 homes in Jefferson. (Civil) 
Parish on which an annual real estate tax of less than $20 per 
year is levied. In addition, the state grants massive tax 
exemptions to industrial firms as a way of attracting them to 
Louisiana. Crain points out that business leaders in Louisiana 
are much more vulnerable to state politicians than to local 
politicians and thus seem disinterested iti local political 
affairs.^® In New Orleans, this neglect is probably accentuated 
by a status structure that emphasizes family origins more than 
wealth and civic leadership. 

As for the Southeast as a whole, it is well Icnown that 
most states in this region ranlc very low in comparison with 
other states in the nation on various indices of educational 
adequacy. Many parents may be aware of this tendency. 

In numerous areas of Louisiana where nonpublic schools 
are particularly strong, it would probably be feasible (were 
sufficient time and resources available) to document the exis- 
tence of special public school probl^s. Merely as an exeunple, 
we gathered limited data from Jefferson (Civil) Parish, a 
suburban area of Greater New Orleans where, as data introduced 
in chapter 3 will show, a surprisingly large number of nonpublic 






.schools are flourishing at the present time. Chapter 3 will 
discuss some difficult race-related complications faced by 
public schoolmen in Jefferson (Civil) Parish. For present 
purposes, it is sufficient to observe some dreunatic conse- 
quences, summarized in Tables 2/1 and 2/2, of the major 
population increase that the civil parish experienced over 
a recent ten-year span. Public school officials describe the 
citizens of Jefferson (Civil) Parish as generous in authoris- 
ing bond issues and sales tax increases to help meet the 
spiraling costs, but even if these claims are accurate, the 
school district has been unable to construct new buildings 
quickly enough to accomodate the burgeoning student popu- 
lation. For this reason, coupled with related fiscal pres- 
sures, students have been attending public school classes 
in double shifts for more than three years. There is wide- 
spread agreement that the attractiveness of nonpublic schools 
in Jefferson (Civil) Par:ish, and even in adjoining civil 
parishes, is in major measure a result of widespread assumption 
that the public schools are too overcrowded and underfinanced 
to provide adequate instruction. 

But generally, it would be tenuous to conclude that the 
perception of many citizens that public schools cannot pro- 
vide adequate learning opportunities is the major explanation 
for the holding of nonpublic schools in Louisiana and the 
Southeast. In the Southeast as a whole, public schools have 
been in considerable obloquy for many years, yet that region 
traditionally has had fewer nonpublic schools than any other 
part of the country. It would be difficult to find a major 
city whose schools show more signs of degeneration than 
Boston's, yet nonpublic schools in Boston have been de- 
clining at an alarming rate.^^ But perceptions of public 
school inadequacy are no doubt part of the explanation we 
'seek. In two studies in the North, at least, the evidence 
indicates that nonpublic schools are viewed more favorably 
relative to public schools in the suburbs, where public schools 
tend to have fairly good reputations, than in the central cities 
where public schools are generally scandalous)-^ 

We must consider, as the reverse of the coin, one wide- 
spread contention documented in an above-described survey: that 
nonpublic schools are a major cause of substandard public edu- 
cation. When sending their own children to nonpublic schools, 
the argument runs, the elite and powerful have less reason to 
to demand and support improvements in public education. Simi- 
lar charges have been voiced in many other areas, including 
Boston, New Haven, and the entire state of Massachusetts. 14 
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I As we observed in our earlier work for the Commission, how- 
I ever, these allegations are not substantiated by the limited 
I available evidence, In areas where nonpublic schools are 

most numerous, public schools are not generally worse off than 
I elsewhere; in fact, the opposite may be the case, as a result 

i of the fact that so many children are educated at private 

I rather than public expense. In contrast to the idea that 

i Louisiana's public schools are less than outstanding because 

! so many nonpublic schools are available, we find more logic 
' in several explanations discussed earlier — such as the unique 
j status system of New Orleans and various provisions of the 

I state constitution. In fact, if the constitution makes it 

particularly difficult in Louisiana to provide public schools 
I with adequate fiscal support, there may.be more need than 
I elsewhere to relieve the financial strain of the public schools 
I by attracting as many children as possible into nonpublic 

I schools. In the absence of further research in this connection, 

I however, no firm conclusions are warranted. 

Quality of Nonpublic Schools . 

What now of the educational quality of Louisiana's (and 
the Southeast's) nonpublic schools? Is their impressive hold- 
ing power in recent years a function of some marked or unusual 
superiority in comparison with other nonpublic schools in the 
country? 

The data here are inconclusive. Concerning the educa- 
tional quality of many nonpublic schools there is simply no 
reliable evidence. Some, as we have noted, like the Louise S. 
McGehee School, Metarie Park County Day, and Newman School in 
Greater New Orleans, are generally, acknowledged to ba schools 
of high repute. Others, such as the Catholic schools, are not 
quite so highly regarded, but some like Jesuit High School, are 
purportedly much superior to public schools. On the other hand, 
it is widely reported that quality education is not a conspicu- 
ous feature of the so-called "segregationist academies " Some 
in Plaquemines (Civil) Parish are allegedly surviving mainly 
because children are being bused from adjoining Jefferson (Civil) 
Parish where, integration aside, the public schools are operating 
on double shifts because of a scarcity of facilities and opera- 
ting funds, as we observed earlier. 

It may be somewhat useful in this regard to examine some 
figures from the National Catholic Educational Association's 
Data Bank, though in the time available we have been able to 
obtain breakdowns only by region, for the most part, rather 
than for Louisiana as a whole and for its four Catholic 
dioceses. 
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To the extent: that a college degree and teacher certi£l~ 
cat:ion requirements are indicative of instructional ability, 
there is nothing in Tables 2/3 and 2/4 to suggest that Catholic 
schools in the Southeast are notably superior to Cabholic 
schools elsewhere. Our Louisiana interviews indicate that 
Catholic leaders are striving to develop fully certified school 
' faculties, but the fact is neither educationally impressive nor 
particularly unusual among Catholic schools in the United States. 

Table 2/3 

Percentage of Teachers in Catholic Schools 
Without B.A. Degree By Geographical Region 

j 1970-71 



Elementary 



Secondary 



Reqliqious Lay 



Total 



Religious Lay Total 



N.E. 


17.6 


21.7 


19. 


.2 


Mideast 


25.1 


44.4 


34. 


.6 


G. Lakes 


11.9 


29.2 


21. 


.8 


Plains 


8.3 


36.5 


22. 


.8 


S . East 


15.9 


41.3 


31. 


.3 


West 


15.2 


25.2 


25. 


.3 



2.4 2.4 2.4 
2.2 5.3 3.6 
0.8 2.0 1.4 
0.6 0.6 0.6 
1.8 3.4 2.7 

1.4 5.1 3.2 



Source: NCEA Report, 1970-71, Table 2-13, Appendix B. 



We do not Wish to imply, however, that nonjpublic schools 
in Louisiana have made no important instructional contributions. 
The surprisingly rapid impact on public schools of- the Free 
School in New Orleans is documented in chapter 5. ^ Chapter 6 
provides evidence that the Isidore Newman School in New Orleans 
led local schools in the introduction of a number of innovations 
over the years. Chapter 7 discusses the experimentation that 
is occurring in an all-black Catholic school in Lake Charles. 

The Contributions of several other Catholic schools are dis- 
cussed at various points in chapter 3, particularly so far as 
black Catholics are concerned. 

Officials of the Diocese of Baton Rouge claim to be 
developing an extensive emphasis on nongrading in all their 
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TABLE 2/4 

PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS HOLDING, 
OR QUALIFYING FOR, STATE TEACHING CERTIFICATES, 1970-71 





ELEMENTARY 


SECONDARY 




Religious 


Lay 


To^al 


Religious 


Lay 


Total 


New Enqland 














(a) certitied 

(b) Certifiable 
(a) plus (b) 


61.8 

24.8 

86.6 


49.9 

34.2 

84.1 


57.1 

28.5 

85.6 


68.4 

26.2 

94.6 


53.0 

36.1 

89.1 


62.3 

30.1 

92.4 


Nideast 

(a) Certified 

(b) Certifiable 
(a) plus (b) 


46.6 

33.7 
80.3 


28.1 

34.5 

62.6 


37.3 
34.1 

71.4 


52.5 

35.2 

87.7 


35.5 

40.3 

75.8 


44.7 

37.6 

82.3 


Great Lakes 

(a) certified 

(b) Certifiable 
(a) plus (b) 


74.2 

18.6 

92.8 


64.5 

17.9 

82.4 


68.5 

18.2 

86.7 


69.9 

25.4 

95.3 


78.0 

17.6 

95.6 


74.2 

21.3 
95.5 


Plains 

(a) Certitied 

(b) Certifiable 
(a) plus (b) 


86.1 

9.3 

95.4 


77.6 

9.9 

87.5 


81.6 

9.6 

91.2 


86.8 

12.6 

99.4 


92.6 

6.2 

98.8 


89.5 

9.6 

99.1 


Southeast 

(a) Certified 

(b) Certifiable 
(a) plus (b) 


70.2 

21.8 

92.0 


60.0 

19.1 

79.1 


63.9 

20.1 

84.0 


88.2 

9.4 

97.6 


90.1 

7.5 

97.6 


89.2 

8.3 

97.5 


West 6 Par West 














(a) certitied 

(b) Certifiable 
(a) plus (b) 


66.3 

19.6 

85.9 


54.0 

21.5 

75.5 


60.0 

20.6 

80.6 


66.9 

24.5 

91.4 


64.0 

21.5 

85.5 


65.5 
23.0 

88.5 



Soiirnet NCEA Report, 1970-71, Table 2-14, Appendix B 
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elementary schools. All reading instruction purportedly is 
nongraded at the present time. All language arts instruction 
will be included in the nongraded system during the second 
semester of 1971—72. Mathematics is to be added next year. 

Unless the nongraded methods adopted by the diocese are ex* 
tremely unusual, however, one %#ould not expect to see any 
notable improvements in instruction. Though designed to 
produce fundamental classroom changes, nongrading apparently 
has done so very seldom in actual practice.^® 

Interestingly, we encountered in the Diocese of Lafayette 
an instance of the type of resistance to school experimentation 
that has been fairly typical in ptiblic education, but seldcxn 
has been documented in nonpublic schools, in 1969, the Catholic 
high school in the town of Jeanerette (in "Cajun country") was 
destroyed by fire. The Sisters of Mercy, who provided most of 
the staffing for the school, decided to replace the structure 
with a building designed to facilitate xmconventional instruction. 
When classes reopened, various team teaching arrangements were 
introduced, along with nongrading, individualized programs of 
instruction, and the discussion of controversial issues in 
English and Social Studies, in the brouhaha that followed, the 
nuns withheld their services for a time, a group of laymen newly 
returned from a religious retreat clashed with the pastor, and 
200 children transferred to the public school. 

If forced to make a judgement on the basis of the largely 
impressionistic evidence, we would conclude tentatively that 
nonpublic schools serving all -black or predominantly black 
constituencies may in a significant proportion of cases be 
performing vital functions that nearby public schools are not 
eguipped to perform. As for nonpublic schools as a total group, 
however, the available evidence does not cteabe an image of 
exceptionally effective or unusually innovative programs. (We 
have noted some exceptions, we should reemphasize.) In the eyes 
of numerous informants, nonpublic schools in Louisiana as a 
whole may even be ultra-traditional in important particulars. 

To some parents, of course, such schools are the more attractive 
for their traditionalism. But we see no good reason to attri- 
bute the unusual holding power of the majority of nonpublic 
schools in Louisiana and the Southeast to an unusual standard 
of excellence. 

Availability of Public Assistance 

Can we explain the lack of any striking enrollment de- 
cline in Louisiana nonpublic schools by showing that these 
schools have enjoyed special access to federal, state, or local 




as8i8t:ance, direct or indirect? In t:his connection we must: 
consider the three major sources of possible help in recent 
years: participation in Title I programs under the federal 

yementary and Secondary Education Act (hereinafter identi- 
tied as Title 1, ESEA) ; state provision of direct or indirect 
financial assistance; and various locally initiated "sharing 
programs." 

National research on Title I, BSBA, suggests that public 
school officials frequently have been remiss in involving non- 
public schoolmen in the planning of federally financed programs 
for disadvantaged children, and consequently, that disadvantaged 
children in nonpublic schools often have not benefitted to the 
degree that Congress intended.*^' In many cases, participation 
by these students has been directly proportionate to the pressure 
nonpublic schoolmen have exerted in demanding that the guidelines 
of the law be followed. Louisiana is apparently no exception 
in this regard. 

Since they are the only nonpublic schools with significant 
numbers of students who qualify, for participation in Title I 
programs, our evidence is limited to the Catholic schools, for 
the most part* 

Officials of the Archdiocese of New Orleans report that 
students in Catholic schools in Plaquemines (Civil) Parish are 
permitted no participation at all in Title 1, ESEA, programs, 
despite the demands of the law. The explanation seems to lie 
partly in the hostility of Plaquemines Parish officials that 
was fanned during controversies over racial integration in 
Catholic schools in 1962 and 1963 (described in chapter 3) and 
partly in the fact, corroborated by federal investioators in 
November, 1970, that the Louisiana State Department 'of Education 
had not been fulfilling its legal responsibility to enforce the 
Title I guidelines.^® 

Within the boundaries of the Orleans (Civil) Parish public 
school district. Catholic school students reportedly received 
no Title I benefits before 1967-68. The public school superin- 
tendent at that time, Carl Dolce, all informants agree, displayed 
rather obvious antagonism toward the Catholic schools. In 
1967-68, when the Catholic Archdiocesan school superintendent 
threatened to sue in the federal courts, Dolce relented. As a 
rule of thumb to avoid further clashes, it was agreed that since 
the «Catholic schools were educating approximately 10 per cent 
of the blac)t students in the city of New Orleans and since Title 
1 programs were concentrated almost exclusively on blac)c students, 
approximately 10 per cent of Title 1 benefits should go to 
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Catholic school children. The agreement worked rather smoothly, though 
whenever a "sunmit meeting” was held betif<«en the public and Catholic 
si^jerintendents, the two men r q orte dly "could not agree on the time of 
day.” Most con tr o ver sies were ultimati^y resolved at lower levels. 

In Novenber, 1970, however, a monitor frcm the U.S. Office of 
Education found mmerous violations of feleral Title I rec[uiretnents in 
New Orleans and several other areas of Louisiana. In the process, he 
declared that the agreement oonoeming lU per cent participation, since 
it was based vqpon the assumption that blade students could be equated with 
"educaticmally disadvantaged students,** could no longer be followed. Since 
he offered no \manbiguous guidelines as a replacement, one effect of his 
action was to create an opportunity for r ep ea t e d disagreements between 
public school and Catholic school officials. Since that time, conflicts 
have arisen over the following issues, a mong others: 

(1) ISiou^ not intentionally, it appears, public school officials 
draw their ”targ^ area” boundaries for Title I pr o grams In such a Wey as 
to exclude some students in Catholic schools vho would otherwise qualify. 

(2) Some Catholic schools laede the pfysical facilities that are 
necessary for participation in some Title I pr ogr a ms. Catholic leaders 
esannot persuade public school officials that portable facilities should be 
provided for this purpose under Title I. Public schoolmen feel that the 
funds should be us^ for \hat they see as more critical needs of disadvan- 
taged New Orleans youngs t e r s. 

(3) Public schools have been using Title I funds for a sdiool for 
unwed mothers, for the Gateway High School (described in cdiapter 5) , and 
for various pr o gra ns for the emotionally disturiaed. No students can 
participate in the first two pr ogr a ms mentioned and still remain in Catholic 
scdnols, and few students in Catholic schools can qualify for the pro g ra ns 
for the emotionally disturbed. From the standpoint of c^lic scdioolmen, it 
esan be argued that the needs of these two groups of students are a more 
i n p orl ant oonsideraticxi than some arbitrary division of benefits anong 
stunts in public and Catholic schools. 

(4) Catholic sdioolmen say a larger number of cdiildren should be 
provided with at least minimal Title 1 assistance. Public scboolmen prefer 
to provide mor e intensive help to a smaller number, arguing that the avaujLable 
research on compensatory educational pro gr a ms shews thinly spread benefits 

to be a waste of money. 

(5) Recently the public schools distributed a questionnaire desigi^ 
to detemine what Title I pio g ra m s teachers desired and found most effective. 
Despite requests and protestations from Catholic officials, the questionnaires 
were not distributed to teachers in Catholic schools, and programs that 
Catholic officials had requested were not mentioned in the questionnaire 
items. Time pre s sures were at leeust partially re^onsible for these dis%-rep- 
ancies. 
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Ihe disagreanGnts over Title I participation readied a climax in 
the fall of 1971. In meetings earlier in the year, Chtholic officials had 
requested that the participation of their studoits under Title I be designed 
to consist of a language arts progran, the necessary equipraoit to make it 
possible, a diagnostic center, and a physical education pr ogr a m. When public 
school officials ruled that tte physical education pr og ra m could not be 
provided in Catholic sdiools sii^ it was not funded under Title I in public 
schools. Catholic officials insisted that, as a trade-off, the language 
arts and diagnostic services must be extended to studoits in an additional 
three Catholic sdiools. Some informants r ep ort there was a tentative agree-* 
ment in this regard. 

In the meantime, citizens in New Orleans voiced so many conplaints 
about reading problems that a public sdx»l official decided to use some 
Title I money for remedial reaiUng in public schools only, and without 
consulting Catholic officials, he revised the Title I proposal accordingly, 
m this oonnection, again, the shortage of time and the fact that many people 
were away on vacations must be ocnsidered. Later, a few hours before the 
deadline for suhtnlssion of the proposal, it was discovered that some inexper- 
ienced per so n nel had made an error of $2 million in the pr opo sa l budget. In 
the process of making necessary cutb^Kte in great haste, public school 
officials deleted several items that Catholic officials considered vital. 

When Catholic leaders learned of tdie changes, they sent letters to 
the state and federal governments, demanding that $4,225,151 in Title I 
funds to the Orleans Parish Public Sdiools be frozen until the Title I pro- 
grams had been redesigned in baeping with the guidelines of the law. As of 
this writing, after many letters, maneuvers, charges, press releases, and 
meetings, the issue is still unresolved, though a federal team reportedly is 
planning to investigate the situation first-hand as soon as the Washington 
weather turns sufficiently miserable. (A coUection of relevant letters is 
r^soduoed in l^pendix B.) 

m the Dicoese of Baton Rouge, somewhat similarly, the c ur rent sdiool 
siperintendent reports that vdien he assixned office in August, 1969, there ves 
practically no participation in Title I, ESEA programs on the pa^ of students 
in the Catholic schools in Baton Rcuge, though public sdioolmen in the rural 
parts of the diocese had been more Ocoperative. After the diocesan soger- 
intendent docunented the excliasion of itttiy needy students from Title 1 
benefits and threatened co urt action, Baton Rouge jwblic school officials 
called a meeting to plan, with the peuticipatlon of Catholic leaders, for 
future Title I progr a m s . Since then, diooesan officials have considered the 
situation satisfactory. During the present sdiool year (1971-72) , for 
exan^le, four reading lab orator ies vdll be maintained in Baton Rcuge Catholic 
schools under Title I fimding. The diooesan sc^)erintendent has some misgivings 
concerning the process by Which p e rsonnel for the laboratories were selected 
by pthlic sdxx)lmen, but is not inclined to challenge them in this regard. 

Be seems eager to maintain the feelings of mutual trust that now appear to 
exist between him and his public sdiool counterpart. 
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Hie Dicx»san Superlntenaent of Schools in Lafayette reports that 
Catholic stutoits are "definitely not," in his perception, participating in 
Title I p rr y ” * -* **** to an eguitable extent* Many Title I reading centers are 
maintained in public schools, but none in Catholic sdxx>L3. Catholic 
officials in the area are "o^y negligibly" involved in the planning of 
Title I services. One exception seans to be St. Martin (Civil) Parish, 
vhere according to several informants, fairly extensive Title I benefits 
have been made available to students in Catholic schools. 

In the Diocese of Alexandria, covering the northern part of Louisiana, 
the Title I situation seems mixed, depending upon the relationships between 
pblic and Catholic officials that exist from civil parish to civil parish. 
m the civil parishes of Caddo and M or ^puse, for exanple, it is reported 
that Catholic school children will be participating in Title I benefits 
this year (1971*'72) fbr the first time, whereas in sudi civil parishes as 
Avoyelles, Hatchitoches, and Rapides, Catholic sdxx>l diilxdren have benefitted 
"liberally" for several years. 

Since figures are tnavailable oonceming the average per-pupii value 
of Title I provided to children in Louisiana Catholic schools, no 

precise oenparisons with other states are possible. We can see no basis, 
however, for attributing the enrollment stability of these schools to an 
unusual degree of assistance fron Title I, ESBA, sources. Even If the partid*' 
pation had been \raisual, the universal experience seems to be that, while 
indirect benefits of this type aid children and hrfp improve school progrTO, 
th^ do little to alleviate financial crises for the schools themselves.-^ 

Timing to the question of state aid to no^Exiblic schools, we disoover 
that Louisiana has distinguished itself in ts« partioilars: First, its 
provision of free textbooks to children in nonphlic schools in the 1920*s 
led to the foinous Sepreroe (hurt case (Cochran vs. Louisiana State Board of 
Education, 281 U.S. 370, 1930) in which the principle was established 
nationally that to school children co uld be distinguished, for oons^** 
p u rpos e s, from to the school itself. The U.S. Si^praie Court 
quoted with approval the following statement of the Louisiana l^iane Court: 

One scan the acts in vain to ascertain where any money 
is appropriated for the purchase of school books for the use of 
ap^ church, private, sectarian or even public schcol. The 
appropriations were made for the specific purpose of purchasing 
school Ijooks for the use of the school children of the state, free 
of cost to than .... The schools . . . are not the beneficiaries 
of these £$propriations* 

Since 1930, Louisiana has broadened its aid to studaits in na^ublic 
schools to inc:lude school lunch pr og r a m s and free transgartatian (wherever 
it is prided to public school students) . We encountered no ootiplaints 
that these benefits had been provided inequitably. In sane states (for 
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exaaplo, M^dilgan) vtaoe much more extensive indixect benefits were provided 
for several yearsr homer, ncnpublic schools continued to experience alatming 
enrollinent declines. Ihere is little reason to believe that the provision 
of state-financed textbookSr school lundtes^ and tran^rtation in Louisiana 
is to any major extent responsible for the surprisingly continued attractive- 
ness to patrons of the state's nonpublic schools. 

Louisiana has earned the further distinction^ as Noxman Dorsen observes, 
of having attempted %d.th unusual persistence to provide public support for 
nonpublic schools t r a n^ >ar e nt ly designed to avoid integration.^^ in 1958, 
the Lcuisiana legislature enacted a la»f pennitting public schools under 
desegreg a tion orders to be reconstituted as "p^vate" scdiools, though th^ 
VKxild operate as before, in the sane buildings, with the same p er so nn el. A 
federal court invalidated this law in 1961.^^ Ihe legislature substi- 
tuted a provision whereby tuition pcQ^ments would be provided to students and 
pcurents, vho could then use .the money to sipport "private" sdiools. As an 
addi t i o n gd oonstitutional maneuver, the pr ogr a m was to be adninistered by 
a "Financial Assistance Comnission" instead of the State Board of Bduoation. 
Biis second attempt was outlawed by a federal court in August, 196^3 cne 
aspect of the case is edxied in litigation discussed in di ap t er 3: the court 
d e clared that amount of state s upport " to an ostensibly "private" school 
sufficient to render the school "pcblic" for oonstitutional purposes, 
sul^ecting the school to the same constitutional limitations tha.. apply to 
schools pbblicly adninistered. ISiat principle, if bro^y applied, has 
profound inplications for goverxnental regulation of noipublic schools. 

"m short," Dorsen concludes, "I belive that the 'law' is there and waiting 
under vdiidi an enterprising court could rule that 'private schools are 
suil^ect to the oonstitutional oonrend to desegregate. Whether it will be 
so enployed is perhaps less sulegal than a political question, less a matter 
of principle than of timing." indeed, if the oourts apply constitutional 
principles to state-assisted noi^public sdiools on issues of racial se grega tion 
(no matter how snail the aid, in^uding p erh aps property tax exaiptions and 
free textbooks) , the approach oould easily be e xte nde d to o ther constitutional 
areas, including questions of equal edixsational opp ortu nity recently opened 
by the California and Minnesota siprene oourtsl 



After the Poindexter decision demolished Louisian's second effort to 
provide aid to "segregationist academies," the legislative line-^ shifted. 
Further attenpts to obtaun state add for noipublic schools were led, not by 
the pro^-segrogatlonists, but by the Louisiana affiliate of a national 
organization that has beocme well known in recent years— Citizens for Bduca- 
tionad. Fteedom (CEP) . As elsetdiere in the nation, OEF in Louisiana is 
closely associated with the Catholic churdi. Its president is Bnile Otmar, 
a Catholic l^^man active for mary years in d iurd i affairs in Mew Orleans. 
One finds in CH^s literature most of the arguments in favrae of tax si:qppart 
of ncHi(xiblic sdiools that were examined extensively in our earli.er work for 
the President's Obmnission on Scdiool Finance. 25 
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T\to major problems apparently confronted CEP in its carpaign for 
public aid: an element of anti’Catholician, particularly in the Baptist 
stron^ld that is northern louisiana; and a virile public sdnol lobby. 

CEP leaders f^t powerless to do much about anti«^ttolic attitudes, so 
they concentrated on finding ways to neutralise the qpposition of the public 
sdio>l lobby. Fbr exanple, CS* took a strong, widely publicized stand in 
favor of teadier salary increases that were consider^ (and passed) by the 
state legislature in 1970 and 1971. The organisation drea p^ic attention 
to the support Catholic leaders provided for passage of a $50 million bond 
issue floated by the Orleans (Civil) Parish public spools. 

The first two attempts by GET to push bills through the legislature 
were imsuocessful. On the third attempt, in 1970, seme opposition was 
reduoed by means of a strong clause withholding aid from scdiools utilising 
racial adnlssions criteria. Later, though the anti-discrimination clause 
was considerably weakened, the legislature passed the Louisiana Bducational 
SMMlar Services Act. Identified by Louisiana newspapere as the "CEF Law/*^ 
^die statute obviously p atter ned after similar enactments in Pennsylvania, 
Midiigan, and several other n orther n states. The Act authorized the state 
snqjerintendent of schools to "make contracts for the purchase of educa- 
tional services directly with teachers of secular subjects." 
Under the contracts, the state would pay, to teachers provi- 
ding instruction in "secular subjects in nonpublic schools, 
salaries ranging as high as those paid to public school teach- 
ers with equivalent qualifications. 



Public reaction was swift and to a considerable extent negative. It 
was negative partly because some of the state's most espensive nonpublic 
schools (as had been the case in Psnn^lvania) would receive significant 
assistance. The Isidore HeMiian School (described in chapter 6) , vhich was 
scheduled to xecseive more than $150,000 during the first year, charges tuition 
as hi^ as $1400 a year. The Louise S. McG^iee School, Which we identified 
earlier as one of "elite" New Orleans institutions, was eligible for aid 
totalling $58,590.2' 

catholic school adninistrators indicated that the state assistance 
; would provide their schools with "a new lease cn life." PartichLar enthusiasm 
was expressed by adninlst ra t o rs of black Catholic schools, vho felt that the 
legislation would enable them to exxipete academic:ally with the more liberally 
financ3ed, predcminantly vhite Catholic schools. 

Sidney Seegers, President of the louisiana Teachers Associaticn, 
challenged the cxnstitutionality of the new law. in the Louisiana Supreme 
Court, .hich permitted a by-pass of the districh co urt by assivning "em erge ncy 
juris^ction." m a 4 to 3 decision based exclusively on provisions of 
the state constitution, t2«e cxnirt ruled that the statutes violated state 
I cxxistitutional prchibitlms ag'iinst: (1) enaefane nt of at^ law respecting an 

establishnent of religicn, (2) expenditure of ar^ money fi n u public scxxrces 
directly or indirectly, in aid of air^ religious group, or in aid of ar^ one 
engaged in the c:epacity of minister, or tmdier of such group, and (3) appro- 
priating funds to any private or secrtariari-i^fthool.^S 
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CEF has not abandoned its efforts. Legislative and litigative 
developments in other states are being examined carefully. Plans are being 
made to introduce into the Louisiana legislature bills carefully worded 
in an effort to provide assistance to fxaipublic schools within boundaries 
defined by new rulings by the state and federal courts. 

m Michigan, we di sc o ver ed that a scmewhat similar withdrawal of 
anticipated state aid had produced a devastating effect on the moi^e of 
teadiets, achninlstrators, and patr ons in nonpublic sdiools, e^ecially in 
the Catholic sector.^- No oorparable phencmencn was evidenced in our 
Louisiana interviews. It seans necessary to conclude, for this reason and 
others, that levels of nor^iiblic school enrollment in Louisiana cannot be 
explained by the pre^noe or absence of state aid, direct or indirect, 
except, perhaps, for hypothetical projections involving assistance of a 
magnitude that seems both politically and oonstitutionally unrealistic. 

With respect to locally initiated p r og ra m s of "sharing,” finally, 
one ge n erali z a t io n is clear: Practically none of this is occurring in 
Louisiana, so far as the Catholic schools ate ooncemed. Sc^iool officials 
in the Archdiooese of New Orleans and the Diocese of Lafayette state that 
they have little to gain by pronoting these epproades. Hhe sdiool super- 
intendent of the Diocese of Baton Itouge declares that diaring between public 
and nonpublic schools, in his opinion, is out of the question because of 
certain provisions of the Louisiana oonstitution. m the Diocese of Lafayette, 
school officials identii^ a single parish school leader who onoe expressed 
an inte r es t in developing a "shared time" experiment, but reportedly soon 
dropped the idea, for reasons unknawn. 

local assistance could be icportant in some civil parishes so far as 
the viability of "segregationist academies” is concerned, though the sub rosa 
nature of this aid would mate evidence difficult to dbtain. We repeatedly 
encountered the charge that some local public school boards were going out 
of their way to assist these acadsnies by providing free t ra nsp ort ation, free 
textbooks, and other benefits. Our interviews, along with a quick exanina- 
tion of new^>cper reports and federal co urt recxsrds, seem to indicate 
conclusively that public officials in Plaquemines (Civil) Parish built a 
costly swimning pool next door to a completely segregated private acadeny 
far frcm any population center, toc^ many steps to disco ura g e public sd:ool 
attendance, and in nixnexous other ways gave succour to the private schools 
overtly established to avoid racial i n t e gr a tion. But Plaquanines (Civil) 

Parish poHtics have often been described by scdiolars as a scarcely credible 
ancmaly.30 ^ have no way of knowing the extent to which local public 
agencies throughout Louisiana have used tax funds to foster the development 
of sdiools of this i^jecial type. It is a phenomenon eminently wortly of 
researdi. 
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Magnitude of Coat Increasea 

Available data do not permit an exhaustive analysis of fiscal outlays 
in noi^ublic schools in Louisiana and the Southeast as compared with dis- 
bursements in noi^ublic schools else»d)ere in the nation. Ohe most dir^ 
corparison possible, so far as we can determine, is based ipcm per-^>i?)il 
costs r^rted by U.S. Catholic dioceses for a tw>-year span, fron 1967-68 
to 1969-70. For a nuhber of reasons, conclusions based i:^n these data 
must be tentative: A tMO-year span is not much of a sample so far as 
general trends are concerned, though we may make sane iUuninating ocnparisons 
across regions of tlm country in a given year. Since Catholic scdiools have 
<»ily recently been adc^)ting standard aooounting systems, the figures are 
subject to distortioj'J». Since the re^)onse rates are rather discouraging, 
we have no way of knowing wJiether the re^xxxiing dioceses are representative 
of the target populations, nationally or regionally. 

On the surface, the data in Table 2/5 suggest that relatively moderate 
rates of iiwrease in per-pifloil costs may help e9g>lain the relatively stable 
pupil enrollment in Catholic schools in the Southeast in recent years. 

However, the relationship is trxo tautological to warrant any oonclusions, 
for recent per-pupil cost increases in Catholic schools have rented , at 
least in part, from enrollment declines. Typically, Catholic adninistrators 
have not reduced the size of sdiool staffs in pro portion to reductions in 
student body size. So far as we know, this fact could aooount entirely for 
the observed modest relationship between oosts and enrollment declines. 



Tuition Levels 



As the Nt>tre Dame r ep ort on Bocnonic Problems of Nonpublic Schools 
points out, se vera l investigatiais oonceming the effects of tuition fees 
on enroUm^t in Catholic schools have produced the finding that, whm other 
factors are p ro p erly controlled, no significant relationship exists. 

But since no repiresentative samples were involved, the finding cannot evi- 
dently be generalized. According to evidence introduced in diapter 3, it 
f^pears in Louisiana that significant nuhbers of black parents have withdrawn 
tlieir diildren from Catholic sdiools because of tuition increases. It may 
be informative, further, to oonpare the six regions of the United States to 
see whether the recent relative enrollment stability of ^tholic schools in 
the Southeast cam reasonadDly be attributed to lower tuition fees. Fortunately , 
the p e r mit oonpaurisons to be made within five strata of fanily inocroe 
(see Table 2/6) . 

TSiere is obviously nothing in Table 2/6 to indicate that the uraisu^ 
attractiveness to patrons of Catholic schools in the Southeast is a function 
of tuitions and other fees that are unusually lew. Tto the contrary, in the 
elementary srfwols the relative levels of tuitions and other fees would lead 
... — >Uii^t decline in the Southeast than in 
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TABLE 2/5 

PER PUPIL COSTS, AS REPORTED BY U.S. DIOCESES 
1967-68 to 1969-1970 

ELEMENTARY SECONDARY 




PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE 






1967-68 to 1969-70 








ELEMENTARY 


SECONDARY 


New England 


46.0 


46.8 


Mideast 


53.9 


27.8 


Great Lakes 


44.2 


28. 9 


Plains 


34.4 


21.0 


Southeast 


37.6 


34.2 


West & Far West 


30.9 


26.4 


United States 


37.9 


29.6 


Source: NCEA Report, 1969-70, 

are ours . 


Table 61, p. 82. 


Percentage calculations 
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TABLE 2/6 

AVERAGE PER-PUPIL TUITION AND FEE INCOME BY MODAL PARENTAL 
INCOME, CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
IN SIX REGIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 



Grade Level 
And Region 


-M 0 D A 


L P A R 


E N T A L 


INCOME 


Under 

$5,000 


?5,000^ 

$9,999 


$10,000- 
$24 ,999 


$25,000 
or more 


Elementary Schools 










New England 


57.67 


56.32 


92.23 


45.89 


Mideast 


56.31 


49.99 


87.11 


272.33 


Great Lakes 


74.51 


58.96 


81.95 


264.67 


Plains 


34.16 


32.51 


28.29 


185.87 


Southeast 


76.43 


105.17 


146.21 


350.11 


West & Far West 


70. 88 


99;06 


126.20 


110.08 


Secondary Schools 










New England 


151.00 


248.49 


463.56 




Mideast 


115 . 50 


313.18 


553.55 


1,250.91 


Great Lakes 


238.27 


300.89 


424.47 


708.86 


Plains 


204.63 


215.63 


404.89 




Southeast 


173. 20 


297.64 


423.40 




West & Far West 


132.31 


324.16 


441.47 


329.11 



Source: NCEA Report, 1970-71, Table 3-3, Appendix C. 



TABLE 2/7 



FULL TIME SISTERS IN CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 1967 to 1970 



1967-68 



1968-69 



1969-70 



1970-71 



New England 
Mideast 
Great Lakes 
Plains 
Southeast 

West and Far West 
United States 



7210 


6826 (-5.3) 


6192 (-9.3) 


5692 


21348 


20439 (-4.3) 


18710 (-8.5) 


17668 


16541 


15459 (-6.5) 


14073 (-9.0) 


12960 


6334 


5953 (-6.0) 


5567 (-6.5) 


5153 


4728 


4508 (-4.7) 


4237 (-6.0) 


3914 


8401 


7886 (-6.1) 


7378 (-6.4) 


6803 


64562 


610 71 (-5.4V 


56157 (-8.0) 


-5219Q 



Source: NCEA Report, 1970-71, Table 2-1, p. 13. 
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Rate of Loss of ‘‘Religious” Teachers 



Data on the declining supply of teachers fron religious orders 
("religious teachers" in Catholic parlance) are significant in two 
particulars. First, they may permit tentative ccitparisons among Louisiana 
dioceses with respe^ to one important source of cost increases. Typically, 
allowances for religious teachers are less than one-third as large as the 
salaries of lay teachers (teachers not fron religious orders) in Catholic 
schools. Second, many patrons may view schools run primarily by lay teachers 
as no longer distinctively Catholic. 

The rate of loss of teachers fron religious comrunities in Catholic 
schools is not notably different in the Southeast from loss rates exhibited 
in other regions of the United States during the three-year span reflected 
in Tables 2/7 to 2/9. But the data in Table 2/10 reveal a rather serious 
loss of teaching sisteirs in Louisiana, although only the Archdiocese of 
New Orleans and the Diocese of Baton Rouge have been seriously affected. 

As far as financial considera Lions are concerned, we can hardly make 
any firm cross-regional ccirparisons, since no data are available by region 
concerning per-pupil ratios, vhich would have to be controlled, along with 
such other functions as enrollment declines, in ootparisons of that type. 

The departure of several sisters dpes not have the same impact vdien ooipled 
with a school closure or the defection of many patrons as vdien enrollment is 
stable or e^qianding. And it is possible that seme dioceses cempensate for 
the loss of nuns by increasing class size to hold costs down. 

Since our interviews suggest that pupil-teacher ratios are roughly 
ocitparable frem diocese to diocese in Louisiana, however, and since we have 
data on enrollnvents , some tentative conclusions may be drawn within the state. 
It spears that expenditure increases occasioned by the waning supply of 
religious teachers may have been more serious in the elementary schools of 
the Archdiocese of New Orleans and the Diocese of Baton Rouge (particularly 
the former) than in the other two dioceses in Louisiana. During the three- 
year span reflected in Table 2/8, only two elementary schools were clostd 
in the Archdiocese of New Orleans, yet at that level the system lost over 35 
per cent of female staff members ^awn from religious orders (a far larger 
proportion than the enrollment decline reflects). In contrast, the Diocese 
of Lafayette gained a significant nutiber of religious teachers at the 
elementary level and the Diocese of Baton Rouge gained a significant nimber 
of religious teaches at the secondary level (in the latter case, in connection 
with opening of two new high schools) . These tendencies >correspond to enroll- 
ment trends across the dioceses at the elementary level. The area with the 
most sizeable enrollment decrease (the Ardodiocese of New Orleans) lost many 
more nuns relative to enrollment than did the diocese with the smallest 
enrollment decrease (the Diocese of Alexandria ) . We tentatively conclude, 
then, that the differential enrollment declines exhibited in the four Catholic 
dioceses of Louisiana may to seme extent be attributable to a differential rate 
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TABLE 2/8 

FULL TIME SISTERS IN CATHOLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN THE 

UNITED STATES, 1967 to 1971 





1967-68 


1968-69 


1969- 


-70 


1970- 


71 


New England 


2072 


2024 


C-2.3) 


2041 


( .8) 


2006 


(-1.7) 


Mideast 


6488 


6458 


C- .5) 


6609 


( 2.3) 


6798 


( 2.9) 


Great Lakes 


5196 


5017 


(-2.9) 


4769 


(-4.9) 


4303 


(-9.8) 


Plains 


2206 


2175 


C-1.4) 


2127 


(-2.2) 


2160 


( 1.6) 


Southeast 


1503 


1483 


C-1.3) 


1487 


( .4) 


1421 


(-4.4) 


West and Far West 


2511 


2363 


C-5.9) 


2268 


(-4.0) 


2164 


(-4.6) 


Source : NCEA Report , 


1970-71, 


Table 2 


“2 / p • 


14. 









TABLE 2/9 

TOTAL FULL TIME SISTERS IN CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1967 to 1971 



1967-68 1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 



New England 


9282 


8850 


(-4.7) 


8233 


(-7.0) 


7698 


(-6.5) 


Mideast 

V' ■ ' ' ' 


27836 


26897 


(- .5) 


25319 


(-5.9 )\ 


24299 


(-4.0) 


Great Lakes 


21710 


20473 


(-5.7) 


18828; 


(-8.0) 


17233 


(-8.5) 


Plains 


8540 


8128 


(-4.8) 


769 4 


(-5.3) 


7313 1 


(-5.0) 


Southeast 


6231 


5991 


(-3.9) 


5724 


(-4.5) 


5335 1 


(-6.8) 


West and Far West 


10910 


10249 


(-4.6) 


9644 


(-5.9) 


88 74 1 


(-8.0) 


Source ; NCEA Report , 


1970-71, 


Table 2 


-3, p. 


14. 


.. • 







of loss of religious teachers (relative to the number of schools) . The 
relationship between availability of nuns and loyalty of patrons is not 
necessarily a matter of costs. As we mentioned earlier, seme Catholics may 
be withdrawing their children fron schools the nuns have left, not primarily 
because tuitions have increased, but because schools run almost entirely ty 
lay teachers no longer seem distinctively Catholic. 



TABLE 2/10 

FULL TIME SISTERS IN CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS IN LOUISIANA, 1967^68 to 1970-71 



Level and Area 


1967-68 


1968-69 


1969-70 


1970-71 


Elementary 










New Orleans 


613 


592 (-3.4) 


556 (-6.1) 


394 (-29.1) 


Alexandria 


111 


114 (+2.7) 


111 (-2.6) 


111 ( 0.0) 


Baton Rouge 


123 


118 (-4.1) 


111 (-5.9) 


93 (-16.2) 


Lafayette 


205 


202 (-1.5) 


200 (-1.0) 


223 (+11.5) 


Louisiana TOTAL 


1,052 


1,026 (-2.5) 


978 (-4.7) 


821 (-16.1) 


Secondary . 










N^ Orleans 


253 


232 (-8.3) 


245 (+5.6) 


171 (-30.2) 


Alexandria 


28 


31 (+10.7) 


32 (+3.2) 


32 ( 0.0) 


Baton Rouge 


23 


41 (+78.4) 


42 (+2.4) 


55 (+31.0) 


Lafayette 


86 


79 (-8.1) 


79 ( p.O) 


78 (- 1.3) 


Louisiana TOTAL 


390 


383 (-1.8) 


■398 (+3.9) 


336 (-15.6) 



i- 



Source: NCEA Report, 1970-71, Tables 2-1 and 2-2, /^jpendix B. 
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As Tables 2/11 to 2/13 suggest, and cis many of our Louisiana infomants 
have ejrphasized, patrons of Catliolic schools in the Southeast have for years 
been accustonad to a larger proportion of lay teachers than have patrons of 
Catholic schools elsewhere. The contrast between the Southeast and New England 
is especially dramatic. In the fall of 1967, for exanple, only 26 per cent 
of staff members in New England's Catholic elementary schcols were drawn 
from lay ranks, vdiereas the proportion was twice as high (53 per cent) in 
the Southeast. Similar relationships, thDugh not quite so pronounced, are 
evident at the secondary level. The data reflect fairly ooonparable rates 
of change, nationally, from a greater to lesser availability of religious 
teachers. By the fall of 1970, the proportion of lay teachers in Catholic 
schools had grown scmadiat more slowly in the Southeast than in most other 
areas of the coiantry, but the proportion was still higher in the Southeast 
than in other areas. Trends such as these do not permit firm conclusions. 

As for attitudinal reactions, one could argue on the one hand that Catholics 
in the Southeast, having been inured to a high proportion of lay teachers in 
their schools, are less likely to be upset if a few nuns leave. On the other 
hand, it is possible that the proportion of nuns in Catholic schools is 
closer in the Southeast than elsevdiere to seme unknown level of tolerance 
below \^ch pronounced patron defections will occur. 



Rate of Migration to Suburbs 



In our earlier work, it seemed evident that seme of the decline in 
Catholic school enrollment was attributable to the migration of many Catholic 
families from central cities to suburbs in recent years. If patrons of 
Catholic schools had remained in the central cities, vdiere most of the needed 
school building had been erected earlier, the massive cost of erecting new 
striactures in the suburbs would have been avoided to a considerable extent. 
Furthermore, as we noted earlier, the cempetitive position of Catholic (and 
other nonpublic schools) relative to public schools seems much more favorable 
in the cities than in than in the s\:iburbs, as a rule. The figures in Table 2/14 
indicate a fairly low ooncaitration of Catholic schools in inner city locations 
in the Southeast as compared with the rest of the nation, but tlie tendency 
seems to be explained b^^ a higher concentration of schools in small towns and 
rural areas, not in the suburbs. However, Table 2/14 does not indicate rates 
of movement from cities to suburbs. In the absaice of more pertinait data 
in this r^curd, two observations may be instructive. We know, in terras of 
information discussed in chapter 3, that many new Catholic schools have been 
constructed in Louisiana suburbs in r:ecent years, particularly in Greater New 
Orleans, to acoermodate new Catholic suburbanites. But many of these suburb^ 
anites have moved in from other states, rather than from nearby cities. It 
is estimated that less than 25 per cent of recent population growth in the 
suburbs of New Orleans reflects an outmigration fron the city itself. We 
know, further, that the Southern cities in question still reflect a "checker- 
board" or "layer cake" intermingling of black and, white residential areas 
(see chapter 3) . There are few indications of tiie widespread abandonment by 
v^tes that is characteristic of many northern cities. It does seem plausible, 
then, to assnne that the recent "holding pov^" of Catholic schools in the 
Southeast is to seme modest but unknown ext^t a function of a less pronounced 
migration from cities to suburbs than has ./occurred elsewhere. 

'63 
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TABLE 2/11 

Lay Teachers as a Percent of Total Staff in Catholic 
Elementary Schools in the United States, 1967 to 1970 





1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


New England 


26% 


30% 


34% 


37% 


Mideast 


39 


42 


47 


52 


Great Lakes 


46 


50 


53 


58 


Plains 


43 


46 


50 


53 


Southeast 


53 


55 


59 


62 


West & Far West 


42 


45 


49 


52 


United States 


41 


45 


49 


53 



Source : NCEA Report , 


1970-71, 


Table 2-9, 


p. 17. 






TABLE 2/12 






Lay Teachers as 


a Percent of Total 


Staff in 


Catholic 


Secondary Schools in the 


United States, 1967 


to 1970 




1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


New England 


29% 


31% 


'35% 


38% 


Mideast 


37 


40 


44 


46 


Great Lakes 


40 


45 


48 


52 


Plains 


38 


42 


44 


46 


Southeast 


45 


47 


50 


54 


West & Far West 


39 


43 


47 


49 


United States 


38 


42 


45 


48 



Source: NCEA Report, 

Lay Teachers as 


1970-71, Table 2-10 

TABLE 2/13 
a Percent of Total 


, p. 17. 
Staff in 


Catholic 


: Schools in 


the United 


States , 


1967 to 


1970. 


i; 

■■ |i 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


New England 


26% 


30% 


34% 


37% 


Mideast 


38 


41 


45 


50 


Great Lakes 


44 


47 


51 


56 


Plains 


40 


44 


47 


51 


Southeast 


49 


52 


55 


60 


West & Far West 


40 


44 


47 


51 


United States 


40 


43 


47 


52 



Source: NCEA Report, 1970-71, Table 2-11,, p. 18. 
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TABLE 2/14 

Location of Catholic Schools, 1970-71 





Percentage of 
Schools in 
Inner City 


Percentage of 
Schools in Small 
Town and Rural 
Areas 


Percentage of 
Schools in 
Suburbs 


ELEMENTARY 








New England 


16.2 


22.7 


61.1 


Mideast 


15.2 


23.5 


61.3 


Great Lakes 


12.1 


30.5 


57.4 


Plains 


7.3 


53.3 


39.4 


^ Southeast 


11.8 


28.8 


59.4 


*West & Far West 


15.3 


25.8 


58.9 


SECONDARY 








New England 


14.1 


14.7 


71.2 


Mideast 


11.6 


15.8 


72.6 


Great Lakes 


10.0 


19.1 


70.9 


Plains 


4.5 


49.0 


46.5 


Southeast 


8.9 


21.7 


69.4 


West & Far West 


9.8 


16^9 


73.3 



Source; MCEA Report, 1970-71, Table 3-3, Appendix C. Data on 

percentage of schools in suburbs were deduced from data 
in the other columns . 




Population Growth Rates 



We know that nonpublic schools in the nation as a vtole have ejqjeri- 
enced enrollnent loss^ partially as a consequence of the recent birth 
rate decide. A leading Louisiana demographer informs us that the same 
general birth rate decline is characteristic of the Southeast, and particu- 
larly of black populations in Louisiana, Where a massive program of birth 
control education has been carried out in recent years. However, Louisiana 
mformants insist that 1970 census data (which time has not pemitted us 
to document) shew -^t ^e rate of population growth in the Southeast in 
recent years has significantly exceeded national averages, largely because 
of the movement of many industrial firms to this region. Previously dis- 
cussed evidence fron Jefferson (Civil) Parish has shown how a rapid population 
influx app^ently can stimulate many parents to patronize nonpublic schools. 

It is ;^ssible, then, that the unusual holding power of nonpublic schools 
in louisiana in recent years is to seme extent a function of a differential 
rate of population growth. More research is needed before any firm conclu- 
sions mil be warranted in this regard. 



Religious Orientations 



There is considerable evidence elsewhere to indicate that the recent 
enrollm^t attrition of Catholic schools nationally is to a large extent 
a fimction of ch^im views concerning the nature of effective, beneficial 
religious education. Several Catholic informants in Louisiana, including 
seme in highly influential positions, have suggested that the current holding 
power of Catholic schools in the state is partly a result of a tendency for 
Catholics in the Southeast to take longer than Catholics else(^ere to "catch 
up" witii the theological revolution symbolized by the Second Vatican Council. 
We have no directly pertinent evidence on this point, though the reaction 
of many loi^siana Catholics to racial desegregation in the schools (a matter 
discussed in chapter 3) suggests that these leaders may have a cogent point. 
But carefiiLly executed attitudinal surveys along the lines of the Donovan- 
Madaus stu^ in the Archdioc^e of Boston are needed before firm conclusions 
can be drawn in this regard. 

Patron Ability to Pay 

According to information suitmarized in Table 2/15, there is a slight 
tendency for Catholic schools in the Southeast, as compared with Catholic 
schools in the nation as a vhole, to draw their patrons from higher income 
strata. The sm^l difference seems potentially more significant when one 
remembers that incomes in the: South are in general considerably lower than 
^ocmes elsevhere. The table may reflect seme inaccuracies, for parental 
inocme data, rather than being based as a matter of policy on information 
frem the parents themselves, were estimated by the adrninistrators of the 
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TABLE 2/15 



Number and Proportion of C^holxc Schools 
Casing Predominantly to Various Strata ot 
catering income, by Region 



Grade Level 
and Region 



elementary 



New England 
Mideast 
Great Lakes 
Plains 
Southeast 
West & Far West 



SECONDARY 



New England 
Mideast 
Great Lakes 
Plains 
Southeast 
West & Far West 



Under, 

$5,000 



N 



57 

182 

100 

61 

90 

118 



12 



11.0 

11.6 

6.1 

10.9 

17.7 

16.2 



1.9 

1.6 

3.0 

7.1 
11.3 

6.7 



$5,000 to 
$9,999 



387 

1033 

1200 

418 

280 

444 



69 

195 

136 

58 

53 

65 



75.0 

66.0 

73.1 
74.6 

55.1 
60.9 



66 . 

62. 

57. 

68 . 

50. 

48. 



$10,000 to 
$24,999 



71 

340 

336 

78 

135 

163 



33 

105 

91 

21 

41 

59 



13.8 
21.7 

20.5 

13.9 

26.6 
22.4 



31.7 

33.8 

38.6 

24.7 

38.7 
44.0 



$25,000 
or more 



1 

10 

5 

3 

3 

4 



0 

6 

2 

0 

0 

1 



Source: 



NCEA Report, 1970-71, Table 3-3, Appendix C. 



Percentage calculations are our own. 
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.02 

.6 

.3 

.5 

.6 

.5 



.0 

1.9 

.8 

0 

0 

.7 



Total 
Schools 
Reporting 
Requisite 
Data 



516 

1565 

1641 

560 

508 

729 



104 

311 

236 

85 

106 

134 
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Catholic schools that the respective children attended (though sane 
administrators may have decided on their own to elicit information directly 
fron parents) . Nevertlieless , we think it reasonable to conclude tentatively 
that the relative enrollment stability of Catholic schools in the Southeast 
may be partially a function of a tendency to draw patrons fron sonevdiat 
higher inccme levels. In the long run, hcwsver, this tendency may be a 
disadvantage, for studies elsevdiere have shewn that higher-inocme Catholics 
may be more susceptible to the emergent religious ideas that seem to 
disparage traditional church-related schooling. 



Suimary 

In surtmary, evidence introduced in the present chapter suggests that 
race-related events, to be discussed at length in chapter 3, are not the 
only plausible ejqjlanations for the unusual holding pewer of nonpublic 
schools in Louisiana in Ireoent years, though we have encountered nothing in 
the religious and regioijal phencmena thus far discussed to account for the 
dramatic downward enrol!^ment shift in New Orleans in 1962-63 or for the 
sudden increased attractiveness throughout the state of nonpublic schools 
in 1969-70. 

Sane of the resistance of Louisiana nor^public schools to the 
nationally evideneexi trend teward the loss of patrons may be attributable to 
such factors as the', following, among others: specicil non-racieil problems in 

the state's public schools, at least as these problems are perceived ^ 
parents; unique functions performed by a srall minority of nonpublic 
schools, including eaq)erimental sdiools and schools catering largely or' 
entirely to blacks; sub rosa local assistance extended to "segregationist 
academies"? a slight tendency for Catholic schools in the Southecist to 
draw a larger proportion of patrons from higher socio-eoonanic levels than 
Catholic schools elsevdiere manage to do; a reportedly higher rate of 
peculation growth; a less pronounced city-to-suburbs migration; and 
religious viewpoints among Catholics in the Southeast that are somofdiat more 
conservative than the national norm. But thiese are merely plausible possibil- 
ities. Hie magnitude of their possible effects must remain purely speculative 
in the absence of further research. 
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3. RACE - RELATED DEVELOPMENTS* 



In chapter 2 , we sought explanations for Louisiana |s 
uniqu© patterns of nonpublic school enrollment in non“racial 
developments having to do with religion and region. We con- 
cluded that some of those factors might partially account for 
the lack of an enrollment decline in nonpublic schools in Louis- 
iana commensurate with the at,trition experienced by nonpublic 
schools elsewhere. In weighing those religious and regional^ 
phenomena, however, we were unable to account for the dramatic 
loss of approximately 2,000 students in the Cathblic schools 
of the Archdiocese of New Orleans in 1962-63 or for the sudden 
increased attractiveness of nonpublic schools throughout the 
state in 1969-70. We must now consider the possibility that 
race-related events in Louisiana are the major explcinatory vari- 
ables that we seek. In the process, we must confront several 
public policy issues having to do with the role nonpublic schools 
have played in the struggle for racial justice. 

Since cursory inquiries indicate that the vast majority 
of nonpublic schools created in Louisiana for the apparent pur- 
pose of avoiding integrated public schools are nonCatholic, and 
since Catholic and nonCatholic schools in the state differ mark- 
edly with respect to types and sources of available data, the 
two groups will be examined separately in this chapter. V»e do 
not intend to imply, however, that all nonCatholic nonpublic 
schools in Louisiana are "segregationist academies," for they 
are not, as data introduced later will indicate. 



Race and the Catholic Schools 



In 1970, William D. Broderick conducted a study for the 
U. S. Department of State that leveled jarring charges at Catholic 
leaders, largely on the basis of interviews with a national sample 



*Co-authored by 6ep: 
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of Catholic informants.^ Encountering his report after virtu 
ally all of our interviev^s were completed, we f 
covLed many perceptions that we turned up in Louisiana. Some 
of his findings and conclusions are summarized here, not b 
cause we necessarily agree with them or find them cause for 
reioicing, but because they provide a useful background for a 
alvzini events in Louisianl. Considering three categories of 
pe'ople^in the Catholic Church— "hierarchy” (e.g., bishops , arch- 
bishops, cardinals), priests and nuns, and leadership" 

asked where his interviewees perceived the thrust of leadership 

famer Shaniof of MLneapolis- Paul , , respondents aaw any 

GT rtP ; f 1 cant moral impetus originating in the cnurcn nierarcny 
IfttifrSga^d nine and prilsts, particularly in the younger 
ranks, were most often mentioned as exerting pressure for social 

justice . 

The American Bishops had issued widely publicized state- 
ments on r^iai issue!, but many Catholics , particularly Broder- 
irk'q black Catholic respondents, considered these declaratio 
rhetoric and little more, "seldom accompanied ““"“tete actions, 
and sometimes contradicted by actions taken, or not taken, ^t the 
local level. "2 The National Catholic Conference on Interracial 
Justice (NCCIJ) , whose headquarters are in was 

edlv mentioned as an effective force for reform. ® 

particularly pertinent to the present study, ®a?^£®rsf 

Lt two interesting sburces of moral suasion J;" 

Father Albert MciKnight of Lafayette, President of help 

Cooperative Development Fund (an organization founded to help 
foster low-income cooperatives in the Bouth, especially a ^ 
blacks), was depicted as struggling along with little encourage- 
mert from theCatholic Church. Secondly, the 

of the Louisiana Conference of Ma^or Superiors of _ 

quently renamed the Louisiana Leadership 

Women) to the use of Catholic schools by families 

Lhool desegregation in Louisiana— a matter we I 

point-was described as "the most 

encountered toward racial integration of Catholic scho s. 

One widely approved policy relevant to race, 

Broderick's evidence, was thepreservation of inner city Catholic 
schoolsfoften a^^^^ diocesan expense. These schools 

functioned for the benefit of blacks, including many nonCatholics 
fn a^earwhich white middle-class Catholics deserted ye^ 

Along with numerous white educators, black Catholic interviewee 

reported that 
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the inner-city parochial school is not only providing 
a better academic education fqr blacks — at least half 
of whom are not Catholic— than is the public school, 
but it is also a more effective instrument for creat- 
ing a desperately needed sense of black pride and 
achievement. A well-known priest in a mid-western 
diocese characterized the public schools in his city 
as "terrifyingly bad. "4 

Broderick found little general awareness of the efforts, fiscal 
and otherwise, that diocesan officials had exerted to keep these 
schools open. 

A considerable ambivalence was evidenced with respect to 
these predominantly black or all-black Catholic schools by these 
who criticized the Catholic Church for failing to integrate its 
schools. But "largely white Catholic schools which draw their 
student bodies from the entire area rather than a parish" were 
much more universally condemned for the failure to move toward 
racial balance. 5 And as for the Catholic stance in most subur- 
ban churches and schools, it was "to keep the area white and 
in this sense to escape the problem. 

Church leaders faced an undeniable dilemma, Broderick 
acknowledged, for in no way could they avoid alienating communi- 
cants. If the clergy moved forcefully against racial injustice, 
they would antagonize the majority of white members, who seemed 
to exhibit clear racist tendencies. Since these ranks included 
many well-to-do Catholics, the church's ability to manage large 
debts incurred d[uring the expansioni.^t fifties arid sixties might 
be jeopardized. If bishops and pastors temporized on the moral 
question, many idealistic young men and women might desert the 
religious orders, and the majority of black church members might 
defect. , Up to the present, at least, the church had chosen, 
either deliberately or by default, to accept the latter risk. 

All of Broderick's black Catholic interviewees agreed that the 
Catholic Church in the United States was a "white racist insti- 
tution."' As a consequence, blacks were leaving "in droves": 

There is no disagreement among black Catholics I 
consulted over the fact that great numbers are 
leaving, and that the reason is what they see as 
the Church's ambivalence or passivity on race. 

Most felt the drop-out rate is almost total; 
some believed it to be lower among less well- 
educated and lower income blacks. The most con- 
servative estimate was that at least one-third 
of young blacks raised as Catholics are actively 
anti-Church, and that the number is growing.® 
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The Catholic Church made the wrong choice , Broderick 

suggested. Since there was no way to avoid infuriating some 
major group, "the choice might appropriately be relatea 

less to possible membership or financial losses vihan to rne 
consistency of the choice with the church's own teachings. 

He may have underestimated the possibility that the church 
would be decimated and bankrupted in some areas of the nation 
by taking too forceful a stand on racial questions. Yet he ac- 
knowledged that Catholic leaders faced enormous difficulties 
when moving against culturally established injustices. He en- 
countered numerous reports that priests had ignored unpopular 
directives from their bishops. His own impression was s 



that with respect to education on racial matters, th,e 
diocesan office can do much to set the general tone and 
thrust of efforts, but that effective implementation in 
the particular school is heavily dependent on ^e commit- 
ment that the religious order operating ... it has made 

on the issue. 



The issues Broderick raises are particularly pertinent to 
Louisiana. As he points out, most Catholic schools in the United 



States have great difficulty approaching much racial balance, 
since so few Catholics (his estimate is 2 per cent) are bldck. 
But Louisiana, he reports, has 21 per cent of all black Catho- 
lics in the nation. H 



Criticisms very similar to those mentioned by Broderick 
have been voiced repeatedly in Louisiana. We 

in our interviews. In August, 1971, after ™?®trng.for two days 
in New Orleans, the biennial convention of the National Catho- 
lic Conference for Interracial Justice passed resolutions round-^ 
ly castigating Catholic elementary and secondary 
failing to combat racism in American society. /. 

structured, these schools had best be phased out, ® 

In his study of public school desegregation in several Southern 

cities, Robert L. Crain attributed the well 

in New Orleans to "the failure of an elite. Local 



violence" in'New Orleans to "the 'failure of an elite. 
leaders, he said, could have avoided most of the trouble by tak 
ing a firm early position in favor of orderly compliance with 
the law. He links this abdication of responsibility r in turn, 
partly to the cibsence of "the expected moral example of the 
Catholic Church," which had left its own schools racially segre- 
gated.^^ 



The available evidence does indicate that Catholic schools 
in Louisiana and the rest of the Southeast have some distance to 
go to achieve racial justice, though, v;e will later discuss 
sons why some critics may be overlooking the complexity of the 
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situation when interpreting data of this type. 

The Research Department of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association (NCEA) reports that 66.7 per cent of black 
students in Catholic elementary and secondary schools in the 
Southeast were enrolled in the Fall of 1970 in schools whose 
student bodies were from 80 to 100 per cent black. This 
fact, NCEA suggests, "left Catholic Schools . . . somewhat be- 
hind the times," for a survey by the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare had shown that only 41 percent of black 
public school students were equally segregated . 



Tcible 3/1 indicates that in 1970-71 only 8.6 per cent of 
all students in Catholic elementary schools and 11.9 per cant 
of all students in Catholic secondary schools in the Southeast 
were being educated in situations where the minority group' 

(black or white) constituted more than 20 per cent of the total 
student population,, -^7 The Southeast seems at first glance to 
be doing fairly well in this respect in comparison with other 
regions of the country. But only in the South (particularly in 
Southern Louisiana), for the most part, can many black Catholics 
be found. Here, as a result, the Catholic schools have more op- 
portunity than elsewhere to produce student bodies approaching 
racial balance. Nationally, according to Pettigrew's estimate, 
fewer than 7 per cent of Catholics are black. 18 Like Broderick, 
whom we discussed earlier, Feagan places ths figure at only 2 
per cent.l° When ve asked the officials of each diocese in 
Louisiana to provide an estimate of the proportion of their com- 
municants who were black the resultant data were as follows: 



Archdiocese of New Orleans » 

Diocese of Alexandria ........ 

Diocese of Baton Rouge 

Di(Dcese of Lafayette 



10 . 0 per cent 
7.5 per cent 
9 . 7 per cent 

25.0 per cent 



Not surp:ri' 3 ingly , the geographically massive Diocese of Alexandria, 
embracing the Baptist stronghold of northern Louisiana (see Fig. 

1>, . comes closest to the national proportion as estimated by 

Pettigrev; and Feagan. The Archdiocese of New Orleans and the 
Diocese of Baton Rouge, where blacks made up approjcimatley 10 per 
cent of the faithful, should be in a position to effectuate more 
racial integration in Catholic schools than is feasible nation“ 
ally — that is, unless special difficulties intervene. The Diocese of 
Lafayette, where one Catholic out of every four is black, hais the 
greatest opportunity in this regard, though much of the diocese 
consists of small towns and rural communities, where the geogra- 
phic separation of blacks and white constitutes an important 
barrier to integration. 
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TABLE 3/1 

DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS (U.S.) 
BY BLACK-WHITE INTEGRATION LEVELS, 1970-71* 



ELEMENTARY 





BLACK 


MIXED 


WHITE 


TOTAL 


1 


Region 


ALL 


MOSTLY 




MOSTLY 


ALL 






New England 


.0% 


1.1% 


4.4% 


20.4% 


74.0% 


238364 


100.0% 


Mideast 


.9 


1.1 


10.8 


26.3 


60.9 


1005304 


100.0 


Great Lakes 


1.9 


1.1 


6.4 


23.4 


67.2 


860524 


100.0 


Plains 


.7 


.3 


3.2 


21.1 


74.6 


233772 


100.0 


Southeast 


7.8 


1.5 


S.6 


49.5 


32.6 


248195 


100.0 


West and Far West 


.6 


.9 


39.7 


50.6 


8.1 


364445 


100.0 


United States 


1.7 


1.1 


11.8 


29.5 


56.0 


2950704 


100.0 


♦Based on replies 


from 87 


.8% of 


the Catholic schools . 







SECONDARY 



BLACK 


MIXED 


WHITE 


TOTAL 



Region 


ALL 


MOSTLY 




MOSTLY 


ALL 






New England 


.0% 


.0% 


.8% 


24.1% 


75.1% 


74332 


100.0% 


Mideast 


.0 


.2 


8.2 


42.8 


48.8 


337124 


100.0 


Great Lakes 


.3 


.4 


7.8 


41.4 


50.0 


250022 


100.0 


Plains 


.0 


.0 


2.5 


39.9 


57.7 


61368 


100.0 


Southeast 


4.5 


-.0 


11.9 


60.7 


22.9 


74118 


100.0 


West and Far West 


.0 


.0 


37.3 


50.4 


12.3 


94119 


100.0 


United States 


.5 


.2 


10.5 


43.0 


45.9 


891083 


100.0 



♦Based on replies from 88.3% of the Catholic “schools. 
Source: NCEA Report, 1970-71, Table 4-2, p. 40. 



TABLE 3/2 



PERCENTAGE OF BLACK OUT OF TOTAL U.S. CATHOLIC SCHOOL 
ENROLLMENT, CATHOLIC i\ND NON-CATHOLIC STUDENTS, 1970-71 





Elementary 


S( 


Bcondary 


. 


Catholic 


Non-Catholic 


Total 


Catholic 


Non-Catholic 


Tota: 




Students 


Students 




Students 


Students 




New England 


1.0 


51.0 


2l6 


0.7 


20.2 


1.2 


Mideast 


3.6 


59.5 


4.8 


2.9 


33.5 


3.4 


Great Lakes 


3.0 


56.2 


4.8 


3.1 


47.5 


4.2 


Plains 


1.3 


45.8 


1.9 


0.9 


16.8 


1.4 


Southeast 


8.9 


50.5 


13.0 


7.5 


25.1 


9.3 


West & Far West 


3.6 


36.1 


4.9 


2.4 


10.9 


2.9 


Sburce: ncea Report, 1! 


970-71, Appenc 


liK D, 


Teible 4- 


1. 
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AlHMidrit DInm# 



Ufiiyttta Dhoitt 



1. AvoyoIIoa 

2. Bionvillo 

3. Dossier 

4. Csddo 

6. Caldwell 

LIST OF PARISHES IN 6. Catahoula 

7. Claiborne 

8. Concordia 

9. DeSoto 

10. East CniToll 

EACH CATHOLIC DIOCESE ' }i arnt"“ 

13. Jackson 

14. LaSalle 
16. Lincoln 

16. Madison 

17. Morehouse 
18.. Natehitoebes 
10. Ouachita 

20. Ranides 

21. RedHivor 

22. Richland 
' 23. Sabine 

24. Tensas 

26. Union 

26. Vomon 

27. Wohettf 

28. West Carroll 

29. Winn 



1. Acadia 

2. Alien 

3. Beauregard 

4. Calcasieu 
6. Cameron 

6. Evangeline 

7. Iberia 

8. Jefferson Davis 

9. Lafayette 

10. St. Landry 

11. St. Martin 

12. St.Maiy* 

13. Vermilion 

Naw Orlatni DImmi 

1. Jefferson 

2. Lafourohe 

3. Orleans 

4. Plaquemines 
6. St. Bernard 

6. St. Charles 

7. St. John 

8. St.Maiy* 

9. St. Tammany 

10. Terrebonne 

11. Washington 




BiUn R6U|I DImh# 



U Ascension 
(X Assumption 
East Baton Rouge 
4. East Fetieiana 
6. Iberville 
G. Livingston 



7. Pointo Coupee 

8. St. Helena 

9. St. James 

10. Tangipahoa 

11. West Baton Rouge 

12. West Feliciana 



•The portion of the narish oast of the Atohafalava River Is in the Now Orleans Diocese and the portion 
west of the AtcnAfarnya River is in the La{^ayetle Diocese. 
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These general tendencies are reflected in Table 3/2, 
which indicates that fully 13.0 per cent of the Catholic 
elementary school enrollment and 9.3 per cent of the Catholic 
secondary school enrollment in the Southeast is black, more 
than twice tJie proportion of blacks found in Catholic schools 
in any other region. 

To the extent that black students are available, do the 
Catholic schools place them in racially mixed student bodies? 
According to evidence in Tcible 3/3 , Catholic elementary schools 
in three out of five regions in the United States locate more 
than 50 per cent of available black students in "all" black or 
''mostly” black schools. Only in the West and Far West are the 
majority of black students found in Catholic elementary schools 
with modicum of racial balance (with student bodies less than 
80 per cent comprised of the minority ethnic/racial group). 

The figures for the West and Par West partially reflect the fact 
that many black students there attend Catholic schools where nu- 
merous Sjpanish American children are enrolled. The degree of 
racial separation is particularly pronounced in the Southeast, 
where 70.8 per cent of black students at the elementary level 
and 48.1 per cent of black students at the secondary level were 
found in "all" black or "mostly” black schools in 1970-71., 



TABLE 3/3 

DISTRIBUTION BY BLACK-WHITE INTEGRATION LEVELS OF 
BLACK STUDENTS IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS (U.S.) 



REGION 


ALL 


MOSTLY 




MOSTLY 


ALL 






New England 


.0% 


38.2% 


31.0% 


25.2% 


5.6% 


6311 


100.0% 


Mideast 


19.4 


20.6 


42.9 


14.8 


2.3 


48123 


100.0 


Great Lakes 


39.3 


21.6 


26.2 


11.6 


1.3 


41615 


100.0 


Plains 


35.2 


16.6 


22.6 


21.6 


4.0 


4428 


100.0 


Southeast 


60.0 


10.8 


13.2 


15.4 


.8 


32163 


100.0 


West and Far West 


13.1 


16.2 


60.9 


9.7 


.2 


17918 


100.0 


United States 


32.4 


18.9 


33.0 


14.1 


1.6 


150558 


100.0 








SECONDARY 










BLACK 


MIXED 


WHITE 


TOTAL 


REGION 


ALL 


MOSTLY 




MOSTLY 


ALL 







ELEMENTARY 



BLACK 


MIXED 


WHITE 


TOTAL 



New England 


1.9% .0% 


7.0% 


61.3% 


29.8% 


875 


100.0% 


Mideast 


.0 5.9 


43.1 


44.8 


6.2 


11506 


100.0 


Great Lakes 


7.7 8.9 


43.0 


35.6 


4.8 


10396 


100.0 


Plains 


.0 „0 


31.5 


61.7 


6.8 


854 


100.0 


Southeast 


48.1 .0 


18.9 


31.5 


1.6 


6880 


100.0 


West and Far West 


.0 .0 


63.0 


35.4 


1.6 


2776 


100.0 


United States 


12.4 4.8 


38.5.„~; 


39.3 


5.1 


33287 


100.0 


Source: NCEA Report, 1970-71, 


Table 4 - 3 , 


,0^41. 
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According to Table 3/4 , Louisiana Catholic schools have 
even less to be proud about in these particulars than have Catho- 
lic schools in the Southeast as a whole. Whereas 8.6 per cent 
of all elementary school students and 11,9 per cent of all second- 
ary school students in the Catholic schools of the Southeast in 
1970-71 were in student bodies with a modicum of racial balance 
(the minority group comprising more than 20 per cent of the student 
population), the figure drops in Louisiana, even in the dioceses 
with unusual proportions of black Catholics available. The Arch- 
diocese of Baton Rouge makes a particularly poor showing in the 
light of the proportion (9.7 per cent) of its communicants who 
are black. Worse still, the Diocese of Lafayette > 25 per cent 
of whose Catholics are black, managed to place hot a single stu- 
dent in a "mixed" Catholic school in 1970-71. As a point of 
comparison, 26 per cent of all white students and 32 per cent of 
all black students in Louisiana public schools were in Vheavily" 
desegregated schools in 1970-71— that is, schools with at least 
30 per cent of whatever race was in the minority. It must be 
reemphasized, lest misleading conclusions be drawn from compari- 
sons of this type, that public schools have much larger proportions 
of black students to "work with" in achieving integfration. 



The record of Catholic schools in Louisiana as a whole is 
also mediocre at best, in relationship to the Southeast, when 
one examines the extent to whiich the available black students 
are placed in schools approaching significant racial balance^ — 
especially at the secondary level, where the Southeast has 13.2 
per cent of black Catholic :^school students: ‘in racially "mixed " 
schools (see the NCEA definition of "mixeid" proyid^ earlier) , 
but the Archdiocese of : N places pnly 8. 1 per cent of 

blcick students in this category, and the other four dioceseS i 
the state make no showing whatsoever.. At t^^ 

the Archdiocese of New Orleans and the pioCese lof Baton Rouge 
appear, on the has is of these : data in isolation> to i be making 
some effort, at least, while figures from the other two dioceses, 
particularly the Diocese of Lafayette, raise serious guestions , 
as ; tp: thP existence :6f , significant "push J" ; However , 
indications musf be fegarde^^ as tehtatiye.^^u^ situatibhsi^ 
ex^iiied in more, depth, dipcese by diocese, 



Accord ing tb;i Table 3;/;6 the: nohCathol ic ! black student > has ■ ; 
even less bhahce than the datholic black student of j attehdihb^' a 
racially -balanced Catholic -\schppl:;;.in^ ip Chnyersely^ 

when phpnCathplic white {Students Sputheast are attracted-;|ip^ 
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TABLE 3/4 

DISTRIBUTION OF ALL STUDENTS (BLACK AND WHITE) IN^LOUISIANA 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS BY BLACK-WHITE INTEGRATION LEVELS, 1970-71 



Grade Level 
And Diocese 



Rlementary 

New Orleans 
Alexandria 
Baton Rouge 
Lafayette 

Secondary 

New Orleans 
Alexandria 
Baton Rouge 
Lafayette 



BLACK 



T. WKTf OF INTEGRATION 



ALL 



MOSTLY 



N 



4973 

1P97 

261 

3;600 



1,575 

278 

0 

606 



% 



9.5 

14.2 

2.3 

22.8 



8.1 
18.4 
0.0 
12 . 



N 



806 

0 

249 

135 



% 



1.5 

1.0 

2.2 

0.9 



0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

o.d 



MIXED 



WHITE 



TOTTOi 



N 



4,281 

511 

298 

0 



657 



% 



MOSTLY 
% 



ALL 



N 



8.2 

6.6 

2.6 

0.0 



3.4 
6.0 
0.0 
0 . 0 



254-21 

3,742 

.5888 

4232 



14683 

1236 

^304 

2320 



48.0 

48.3 

51.9 

26.8 



75.2 
81.6 

100.0 

46.2 



N 



174-43 

2390 

4645 

7,835 



2602 

0 

0 

2100 



32.8 

30.9 
41.0 
49.6 



13.3 

0.0 

0.0 

41.8 



N 



52324 

7,740 

11341 

15802 



19517 
1514 
2^30 4 
5P26 



% 



100 ; 

100 

100 

100 



100 . 
100 . 
100 . 
100 . 



Source; Data from the NCEA Data Bank, provided in response 

quest by Rev. George Elford, Director of Research, National Catholic 

Educational Association, Washington, P-C. , 



TABLE 3/5 

distribution OF BLACK STUDENTS IN LOUISIANA 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS BY BLACK-WHITE INTEGRATION LEVELS, 1970-71 



Grade Level 
And Diocese 



Elementary 



"■/ 



New prleans 
Alexandfia 
Baton Roxige 
Laf ayette / 

Secondary 



New 
Alexaridrid ' 
Baton Rouge 
Lalfayette 



BLACK 



LEVEL OF INTEGRATION ■ 

WHITE 



MIXED 



TOTAL 



ALL, 



MOST 



N 



4958 

1097 

261 

598 



1575 

V 277 
0 

605 



% 



61.1 

86.0 

28.4 

89.4 



70.1 

78.9 

0.0 

79.6 



N 



751 

0 

232 

128 



::r 



MOST 



% 



9.3 
0.0 
25.2 
3. "2 



0.0 

OiO 

0.0 

0.0 



N 



1562 
' 44 
,121 
0 



181 
\ 0 
0 
0 



% 



39.3, 

3.4 

13.2 

0.0 



8.1 

0.0 

0.0 

O.O 



N. 



ALL 



% 



781 

122 

285 

254 



474 

-74 

120 

135 



9.6 
9 .6 
31.0 
6l3 



21.1 
2lil 
100.0 
17 .8 



N 



59 

13 

20 

44 



16 



20 



0.7 

1.0 

2.2 

i.i 



0.7 

0.0 

0.0 

2.6 



N 



3,111 

1,276 

919 

4,024 



2,246 

351 

120 

760 



% 



100 . 

100 . 

100 , 

100 , 



100 . 
10 0 . 
100 . 
100 , 






Source : 



Data from the NCEA Data Bank, provided in 
Rev. George/ Elford, Director of Research, 
Educational Association, Washington D.C. 



response to our re— 
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to Catholic education, less than 10 percent of them gravitate 
to racially balanced schools rather, they congregate to a dreuna- 
tic degree in "all" white or "mostly" white situations (see 
Table 3/7) . In the latter respect, the situation is somewhat 
less heartening in Louisiana than in the Southeast as a whole 
(see Table 3/8). ^en nonCatholic white students are attracted 
to Catholic education in Louisiana, they have a pronounced 
tendency to enter "all" or ^mostly" white schools. The Diocese 

the least impressive record in this regard, 
with nil of its nonCatholic white students , elementary and 
secondary , in "all" or "mostly" white schools in? 19 IvO- 71 . 



TABLE 3/6 



DISTRIBUTION BY MINORITY* GROUP S/WI^!ITE INTEGRATION LEVELS OF NON- 
CATHOLIC MINORITY* GROUP STUDENTS IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS, 1970-1971 



^ W: 



ELEMENTARY 





ALL 


MINORITY 


MIXED 


WHITE 


TOTAL 


REGION 


ALL 


MOSTLY 




MOSTLY 


ALL 






New England ; , 


2.6% 


50.1% 


23.5% 


20.7% 


3.1% 


4272 


100.0% 


Mideas t: ■ " , ; :;;r- ' pv . 


26.1 


24.7 


33.3 


14.1 


1.9 


14115 


100.0 


Great iakes ■ ' 


53.1 


15.3 


22.0 


8.7 


.9 


17078 


100.0 


Plains 


42 .4 


20.2 


21.1 


13.8 


2.5 


1737 


100.0 


Southeast 


59.0 


17.6 


10.6 


12.2 


6 


12406 


100.0 


Wes t and Far West 


30.7 


29.9 


31.1 


8.8 ^ 


.2 


7276 


100.0 


United States 


40.7 


22.7 

' ' ■ y ' ’> ‘ 


23.6 


11.9 


1.2 


56886 


100.0 


■ . . ■ ‘ / .'’‘V , 

















SECONDARlY 



REGION; 



ALL MOSTLY 



New England^ 
MideiaLS t / ; f 
Great L^es I 

.Piaihs:'::'v;';;]/J 

Southeast; 



- ':4.2%; p 

West and Far West i.O 
lUriited States 



hi- ■ 



15.2 






. ■ /A 
I/."-: 



MIXED 


WHITE ;:,r 


TOTAL 


■ ■ '.\V • 


MOSTLY 


ALL 


• . 


,v4:.2% 


59.5% 


32.2% 


385 100.0% 




47.5 <r 


10.0; 


1982 100.0 


4;33.5. ; 


; 36.8 1 : 


:''3>;4..;5' 


2907 100 .0 


vWp27>X':lf' 


^ i 44 . 7 ; 


: 4-^5---; 


1398 100.0 




; 3i0.4 A 




1902 100.0 / 


/ 69.1 = 


; 23.8 


■ 1.0 #' 


1611 100.0 


35.2 r 


P36.8: 


l5.^2'p ■■■ 


9185 100. p 











. 0 % 
7.4 . 



6;1 



*Ih the Squi^east , "minority ^ may be; equated , for ail pradtical'^ = 
purpps^-/:'?w^;o;^blac)t ' -p.:^ J 






Source NCEA Report 
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TABLE 3/7 



DISTRIBUTION BY MINROITY* GROUPS/WHITE INTEGRATION LEVELS OF NON- 
CATHOLIC WHITE STUDENTS IN U.S. CATHOLIC SCHOOLS , 1970-1971 









ELEMENTARY 










ALL MINORITY 


MIXED 


WHITE 


TOTAL 


REGION 


ALL 


MOSTLY 




MOSTLY 


ALL 






New England 


.1% 


.2% 


3.8% 


28.5% 


67.5% 


3767 


100.0% 


Mideast 


.1 


1.6 


13.2 


40.1 


45.1 


7877 


100.0 


Great Lakes 


.1 


.5 


10.1 


14.4 


74.9 


12004 


100.0 


Plains 


.1 


.4 


6.4 


35.1 


58.0 


1584 


100.0 


Southeast 


.1 


.7 


8.4 


68.8 


22.1 


11757 


100.0 


West and Far West 


.1 


3.9 


35.1 


54.1 


6.8 


6961 


100.0 


United States 


.1 


1.2 


13.5 


41.8 


43.4 


43950 


100.0 








SECONDARY 










ALL MINORITY 


MIXED 


WHITE 


TOTAL 


REGION 


ALL 


MOSTLY 




MOSTLY 


ALL 






New England 


.0% 


.0% 


.2% 


20.1% 


79.7% 


1418% 


100 lb % 


Mideast 


.0 


.4 


5.2 


53.2 


41.2 


3521 


100.0 


Great Lakes 


.0 




15.3 


57.2 


27.3 


2889 


100.0 


Plains 


.1 




3^9 


33.2 


62.7 


1322 


100.0 


Southeast 


.0 




6 . 1 


79.3 


14.5 


5563 


100.0 


West and Far West 


.0 


.5 


30.1 


60.9 


8.5 


4437 


100.0 


UnitedV States 


.0 


' .3 


12.3 


59.3 


28.1 


19150 


100.0 : 


*In the Southeast, 


"minority” may 


be equated'v f or 


all practical. 


purp^pses 


with ''ublack." 
















Source :V nceA Report, 1970-71, Tcible 4-8, 


pp;: 45- 


VO 
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TABLE 3/8 



DI STKEBUTION OF NON-CATHOLIC WHITE STUDENTS IN LOUISIANA CATHOLIC 




It may be interesting at this point to consider the 
extent to which the Catholic schools of Louisiana are accessible 
to black Catholics, as compared with white Catholics (see Table 
3/9). If diocesan leaders think Catholic schools offer im- 
portant benefits, one reflection of concern for black people 
may be the steps these leaders take to ensure that Catholic schools 
serve an equitable porportion of black students. As a possible 
approach to assessing "equitable proportion," Table 3/9 provides 
the ratio of (a) the proportion of students who are black to 
(b) the proportion of communicants who are black. A ratio 
greater than 1 suggests that the Catholic schools in a given 
diocese are serving more black students than the racial compo- 
sition of the faithful in the diocese would lead one to expect. 

A ratio smaller than 1 suggests that the Catholic schools are 
either neglecting potential black students or for some reason 
are less attractive to blacks than to whites. From this stand- 
point, the Diocese of Alexandria seems to be doing the best 
job in the state, while the Diocese of Baton Rouge is doing 
the worst job. On the other hand, a high ratio in Table 3/9 
is not necessarily the best of all possible indications, for 
data introduced later will suggest that the record of the 
Alexandria Diocese in this regard may. have resulted in part 
from the lack of much effort to integrate the Catholic schools. 

As we shall repeatedly observe, one hazard encountered in 
Catholic school integration is that a disproportionate number 
of black students will shift to the public schools, partly be- 
cause of the prejudice they encounter in integrated Catholic 
schools, partly because they are often inconvenienced or in- 
sulted by the manner in which the integration is effected, 
and partly for financial reasons. Or as an alternative ex- 
planation for the high ratio in the Diocese of Alexandria, 
perhaps many blacks. Catholic and nonCatholic, are attracted 
to the Catholic schools because of the prejudice or inadequate 
instruction they encounter in the public schools of the area. 
Questions of this type deserve more extensive study. The more 
one examines race-related issues in the Catholic schools of 
Louisiana, the more complex the issues seem to become. 
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TABLE 3/9 

PROPORTION OF BLACK STUDENTS IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS IN THE 
SOUTHEAST AND FOUR LOUISIANA DIOCESES, 1970-71 







Grade Level and 
Region or Diocese 

1 


(a) 

Proportion of 
Blacks in Total 
Student Population 


(b) 

Proportion of 
Blacks in Total 
Church MeiTibership 


Ratio 
of (a) 
to (b) 




Southeast U.S. 










Elementary 


13.0 


unknown 


unknown 




Secondary 


9.3 


unknown 


unknown 




New Orleans Archdiocese 










Elementary 


15.5 


10.0 


1.6 




Secondary 


11.5 


10.0 


1.2 




Alexandria Diocese 










Elementary 


16.5 


7.5 


2.2 


Secondary 


23.2 


7.5 


3.1 




Baton Rouge Diocese 










Elementary 


8.1 


9.7 


0.8 




Secondary 


5.2 


9.7 


0 . 5 




Laf ayette Diocegjg 






■ 




, Elementary 




:;0" 

in 


1.0 1 




Secondary 


rH 

in 




0.6 




Source : Data drawn ff^V computed on the basis ^of , ^ Ta^ 3/2 / ■/' 

3/4, and 3/5, plus data (column b) introduced earlier in toe text 


nmmni 
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Table 3/10 provides some provocative comparisons among 
schools in the Southeast categorized by levels of integration. 

The most costly elementary schools, in terms of total per- 
pupil expenditures, average salary of lay teachers, income 
from tuition and fees, and subsidies from the parish and/or 
diocese are the "mostly" white elementary schools. "All 
minority" and"mostly minority" elementary schools tend to 
be considerably less costly on all four counts. The "mixed" 
schools fall in between in most respects . Part of the ex- 
planation for differential costs lies in the differential 
ratios of religious to lay teachers, shown in the table, 
which reflect a growing recent, well-publicized unwillingness 
of teaching nuns to contribute their services to "all" white 
or "mostly" white schools , and the commitment of these nuns 
to blacks in the Southeast. There is a much higher ratio of 
religious to lay teachers in "all" black schools (1.12) than 
in "all** white schools (0.52). But therein lies a major dilemma 
for the Catholic church. The desire of teaching nuns to help 
black people (who are found mostly in "all" or "mostly" black 
schools) does much to produce the differential school costs 
that make "all"or "mostly" white schools financially inaccessible 
to blacks and thus does much to help to perpetuate racial segre- 
gation. 

The "all" or "mostly" white Catholic elementary schools 
have a marked tendency to be located either in suburbs or in 
the small towns and rural areas of the countryside, whereas the 
"all" minority and "mixed" schools are much less often found 
in suburbs. These tendencies point up the likelihood that 
racial imbalance in Catholic schools is geographically reinforced 
by the relative scarcity of blacks in the suburbs and perhaps 
by the sheer spacial separation of blacks and whites in more 
rural areas. Most of the above-mentioned patterns are also 
exhibited by Catholic secondary schools, though less consistently. 



However, 36 per cent of the "all" white schools in the 
Southeast are in rural areas, presumably servicing the white 
rural poor. It would be interesting to know the ratio of religious 
to lay teachers in these rural "all" white schools. It may be 
that the higher ratios in "all" black schools are maintained 
at the expense of equally poor rural white schools. Given the 
available -data, we are merely speculating, but the possibilities 
in question merit further investigation. Commitment to one 
public by the Church obviously has alternative costs relative 
to other publics, but little is known concerning the nature and 
extent of these trade-offs. 



rare except i ons , such ;as 



With 

at the s econdary level , the same 
Per-pupil tuition arid fee income. 



the Diocese of Lafayette 
patterns apply in Louisiana : 
per-pupil subsidies from 






m&csemiaemsaas 
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parish and/or diocesan sources, and total per-pupil expenditure 
levels are almost always highest in the "mostly" white schools 
and almost always lowest in the "all" minority schools (in this 
case, schools that are all black or virtually so; see Table 3/11) . 
The "mixed" schools, as in the Southeast as a whole, fall in 
between. 



In New Orleans the difference in average tuition between 
"all" black and "all" white schools is $35.00 (it was $10 for 
the Southeast region, as shown in Table 3/10). The comparable 
differences in the dioceses of Alexandria, Baton Rouge, and 
Lafayette are $78, $27, and $91, respectively. Total per-pupil 
expenditures in the "all" black schools are also lower than in 
the "all" white schools across the four dioceses. The ratio of 
religious to lay in the "all" black schools in Louisiana is 
even higher than is the case for the Southeast region in general. 
Thus one could argue that in Louisiana the effort of religious 
communities in "all" black schools is stronger than is the case 
regionally and that this emphatic commitment of religious per- 
sonnel to "all" black schools in Louisiana itself * a factor 
driving the cost of education in " all " white schools beyond 
the means of many black parents . Not enough nuns are available 
to subsidize both groups of schools significantly at the same 
time. It is also predictable that when predominantly black 
schools are "paired" with predominantly white schools, most 
black parents will experience an increase in costs, while most 
white patrons will experience a decrease in costs. ^1 There 
are other important considerations when integration is attempted, 
of course, many of which will be discussed later. 



The proportion of "all" white Catholic schools in rural 
areas is higher in the four dioceses of Louisiana than it is for 
the Southeast in general. In the state, as in the region in 
general , the nature and extent of the alternative costs of 
committing "low cost" personnel to all black schools is unknown 
but undoubtedly real so far as poor rural whites are concerne'"^ . 

In summary, it appears that the Catholic Church in Louisiana 
is caught in an interesting dilemma. When the religious commun- 
ities, perhaps reacting to what they perceive as a lack of 
concern by a diocese itself for black education, concentrate 
their personnel in "all" black schools, this very action may 
drive up the costs in "all" white schools, making them less 
attractive to black clientele. At the same time, while suburban 
white schools may be able to absorb the costs inherent in losing 
the contributed services of nuns, the rural white schools -- 
given the already regressive nature of Church financing — may 
be caught in an obvious and vicious financial bind. One reso- 
lution; to the problem is a diocese-^^ equitable distribution 

of both funds and personnel, coupled with a strongly enforced 



TABLE 3/12 

SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF CATHOLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN LOUISIANA 

RELATED TO INTEGRATION LEVELS 
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policy of open enrollment across all schools. However, this 
plan has built-in problems. It assumes that a diocese may count 
on the cooperation of religious communities in the assignment 
of personnel, and it would probably meet stiff opposition from 
the very white publics whose financial and moral support are 
essential. 

The meaning of the previously discussed data is further 
complicated by historical developments and by current realities 
yet to be mentioned. One is on uncertain ground, for example, 
when claiming or implying that racism, to the extent that it 
may exist in Louisiana and the Southeast, is a Catholic phenom- 
enon. If a region is racist in certain particulars and Catholics 
who comprise part of the population share the tendency, is not 
the phenomenon regional rather than Catholic? And to what ex- 
tent is the Catholic Church responsible for people who attend 
its services and partake in its sacraments while rejecting its 
moral position? In precise terms, what is the meaning of an 
assertion that "the Catholic Church is racist?" 

/ There is dubious logic as well in the conclusion, at least 
when-^ drawn without close examination of the circumstances, that 
leaders who fail to inhibit the apparently racist policies of 
their followers are abdicating moral responsibility. There are 
major fallacies in the "great man theory," which attributes to 
officially designated leaders much power to alter the course 
of events. Bridges suggests, for example, that the administrator 
is more often a "pawn" than an "origin" in decision making — 
more often, as a matter of necessity, he responds to the 
initiatives of his "followers" rather than providing the initia- 
tives that his position seems to imply? 2 or in the words of one 
of the best-known students of organizational behavior, "In a 
very real sense, the leader, or the superior, is merely a bus 
driver whose passengers will leave him unless he takes them 
in the direction they wish to go. They leave him only minor 
discretion as to the road to be followed. Some efforts to 
exercise "strong leadership" merely backfire. 

We will argue at a number of points, furthermore, that 
there is little rationality in imputing racism to all parents 
who try to avoid* integrated public schools . In some instances , 
desegregation is badly managed, violence occurs, children are 
threatened, discipline breaks down in classrooms and hallways, 
instruction is disrupted, and there are few discernible prospects 
for 'improvement. Under these circumstances, eyen a parent who 
sees great value in racially heterogeneous schooling may decide 
that the advantages are far outweighed by the stress and depriv- 
ation his child is undergoing; And sometimes integrated schools 
are inferior for reasons unrelated to race. 
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To consider some pertinent historical roots of the complex 
racial situation in Louisiana: The creation of dual institutional 

arrangements in the Southeast is obviously a regional, not a 
Catholic, phenomenon. In fact as Labb^ points out, the Catholic 
church was slow to follow the example of southern Protestant 
denominations, which created entirely separate structures for 
blacks, and when the Catholic Church finally did move toward 
dualistic parish arrangements, they were more limited in scope. 

She attributes these differences to Roman Catholic canon law, 
which specifies that "all Catholics within the geographical bound- 
aries of a diocese are subject to the jurisdiction of the same 
bishop." It seems likely to us that the limited separatism 
toward which the Catholic Church in Louisiana moved was the 
result, rather, of unawareness that exceptions to the above- 
quoted canon requirement are possible — as is evidenced in the 
case of Ukranian Catholics. 

At any rate. Catholic churches in Louisiana remained 
integrated during Reconstruction, in contrast to the Protestant 
denominations in the same area. The first black parish was 
created in New Orleans in 1895, largely as an experiment. 

It was given the same status as the "national" parishes in the 
North that were established in large numbers for the benefit 
of recently arrived immigrants of various ethnic origins. 
Communicants were free to attend either the existing "territorial" 
parishes (which by canon law were open to all Catholics living 
within stated geographical boundaries) or these special 
"national" or "personal" parishes. 

Negative attitudes toward blacks were hardening in the 
South, and the movement toward a dual parish system developed 
quickly. 

By 1900 missionaries were recruited to work 
exclusively with blacks in two rural areas of the 
[New Orleans] archdiocese [which at the time in- 
cluded all of southern Louisiana] and several 
years later segregated parishes were established 
rapidly in many parts of the archdiocese. By 1918 
when the new diocese of Lafayette was founded in 
Southwest Louisiana, segregated parishes were 
considered both normal and permanent and Negro 
Catholics were expected to attend them. 2 7 

The creation of separate Negro parishes coincided rather closely 
with Jim Crow legislation in Louisiana., The concept of separate 
parishes for black and white Catholics apparently was envisioned 
by Archbishop Janssens as a way of freeing black communicants V 
from the restrictions and antagonism they encountered increasingly 
in churches controlled by j/hites. His concern was partly generated 
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by apparently inaccurate figures suggesting that many blacks 
were deserting the Catholic church. They were probably deserting, 
Janssens reasoned, because of their demeaning, passive role in 
available Catholic churches. Given churches of their own, they 
could sit where they wished (rather than in special pews at the 
side or the rear designated for "colored") , could establish and 
join their own parish organizations, could sing in the choir, 
could assist in ceremonies, and could train their sons to be 
altar boys. The experiment was resisted for a time by black 
people who still hoped to improve their status in Louisiana, 
especially a large group of former "free people of color" in 
New Orleans, for they saw it as retrogression. But increasing 
raciail tensions were determinative. All-black parishes were 
created repeatedly over the decades, including two in the 
Diocese of Lafayette only eleven years ago, in 19611 



As a general policy. Archbishop Janssens and his successors 
assigned responsibility for black parishes to religious orders 
serving blacks exclusively. The priests in these parishes were 
white, however, because a few attempts to recruit blacks to the 
priesthood during that era were quickly stifled. However, a 
community of black nuns, the Sisters of the Holy Family, was 
established in New Orleans as early as 1842. Among priestly 
orders serving black parishes, the Josephites (more formally 
known as the Society of St. Joseph) and Holy Ghost Fathers (the 
Congregation of the Holy Ghost and the Immaculate Heart of Mary) 
were predominant. Without the dedication of these men many, - 
black Catholics might have been deprived of important ecclesi- 
astical and educational ministrations. It is still very common, 
we are informed, for black Catholics to evidence strong loyalties 
toward the Josephites, the Holy Ghost Fathers, and the parishes 
they established. 



A regional residential tendency is critical in this re- 
gard: Unlike the typical northern metropolis, Louisiana cities 

have never been characterized by massive Negro ghe'ttos (see Fig. 
3/2) . In these Southern cities, there was (and to a considerable 
extent, still is) a marble-cake or checker-board intermingling 
of black and white homesites, a carry-over from the era of 
slavery when masters wanted their servants nearby, where they 
would be handy. When the slaves were emancipated, they often 
remained in their old quarters. .Ironically, recent efforts 
to desegregate Southern schools may tend to . segrega'be Southern 
neighborhoods, for some whiteswho tolerated the familiar black 
families who lived on the next block seem unwilling to ebun ten-, 
ance integration in the schools! , and not always for racist reasons 
It is paradoxical as well that federal "urban renewal" programs 
appear to encourage urban decay in ci'ties like New Orleans , for 
federally guaranteed loans are available to help finance; suburban 
construction, but not to rehabilitate charming old urban struc- 
tures (including the long , narrow "gingerbread" duplexes that 



are so common in New Orleans) , no fmk^jler how structurally sound . 
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Many families are moving. In the process, the old racially mixed 
residential marble-cake is metamorphosing into a Northern-variety 
layer-cake as reflected in extensive all-black areas, spatially 
separated from extensive all-white areas. The process is per- 
haps still reversible if more hiimane federal guidelines can be 
instituted quickly. Our tours were brief, and our resultant 
information is impressionistic, but we are convinced, after 
seeing New Orleans' astounding, long-standing admixture of 
modest and expensive dwellings, often inhabited by black and 
white families whose children can be observed playing together 
in the streets, that the potential for stable residential and 
educational integration is much greater there than in most 
northern cities. In New Orleans, Lake Charles, and Baton Rouge, 
the black individuals encountered in a newly integrated setting 
are often familiar neighbors, not strange people from a distant, 
violent ghetto. Along with several Louisiana inf omants, however, 
we have the impression that federal courts and administrative 
agencies are generally bungling the ' opportunity . 



The marble-cake interpenetration of black and white home- 
sites, when combined with ecclesiastical Jim Crow, produced a 
curious parish policy. Black and white church territories _ were 
not geographically distinct. Often black and white Catholic 
neighbors attended churches so close together that separate 
hymns of brotherhood mingled contrapuntally on the sidewalk. 

In V^ew Orleans , for example, St. Katharine's served black 
parishioners a few yards down Tulane Street from all-white 
St. Joseph's . 



After a few religious orders provided black Catholics, 
with churches , others attempted to rectify .widespread educational 
deprivation. There are still rural areas in Louisiana where 
most older blacks are illiterate, eatherine Drexel of Phl^ 
phia decided to become a nun and devote the rest of her life, 
along with the fortune she inherited from her famous banker 
father, to the schooling of blacks and American Indians. The 
religious community she established in 1891 (Sisters of the Blessed 
Sacrament lor Indians and Colored People) established schools ' 
for blacks in severa.1 parts of Louisiana. The Sisters of the ^ 

Holy Ghost and the Sisters of the Holy Family a!lso became active 
in the education of black Catholics . For; example, the Holy 
Fainily Sister slestablished St. Mary 's;^; Acade^y^^_^^^ i^ New Orleans 
to provide a Catholic education to black Catholic girls at a 
time when the Ursuline Academy in the Ffsrich Quarte^r (the ^ first 

high school anywhere in the state) : was still refusing amission 

to non-whites. The Josephite fathers, while concentrating 
primarily on making churches available to blacks, occasionally 
became involved in schools. St. Augustine High School, an all- 
black Catholic institutioh for boys in New Qr leans that is re- 
nowned 'for academic prowess / was once operated and almost :6xclu— , 
sively staffed by Josephites . 28 At present its principal is a 
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black Catholic layman, and Josephite teachers are a minority 
on the staff, but the order still provides subsidies to keep 
the school from collapsing. The third all-black high school 
in New Orleans (in addition to St. Mary's and St. Augustine) 
is St. Francis Xavier. 

As Labbe aptly observes, Archbishop Janssens' experiment 
of the 18^0's "has become the dilemma of the 1970 In later 
passages: we will examine criticism relating to the perpetuation 
of all-white or mostly white Catholic schools, some of which 
have permitted a dramatic influx of nonCatholic white students 
at the moment of public school desegregation. At the present 
point, however, the enigmatic all-black Catholic school, found 
in significant numbers in Louisiana, must be scrutinized. 

Should all-black Catholic schools be maintained? Many 
blacks display deep loyalty to these schools that helped them 
and their fathers when public education for blacks was a 
travesty. Corpus Christ! Elementary School and St. Augustine ' s . 
High School in New Orleans, for example', were attended by many 
blacks who became prominent leaders and still reportedly 
credit these two schools for much of their success. Now that 
integrated public schools are more generally available, blacks 
are more ambivalent toward all-black Catholic schools, but 
much loyalty remains, as later discussions will demonstrate. 

A dramatic illustration is presented in the case of 
St. Augustine's High School in New Orleans . 

I St^ Aug's High; An All-Black High School * 

St. Aug's (St. Augustine's) High School in New 
Orleans was built in 1951 by the Archdiocese of New 
Orleans at a cost of $359,000.00. Administered by 
the Josephite Fathers it was the first. Catholic high 
school exclusively for Negro boys in the city. 

Presently St. Aug's enrolls 7 40 students in 
: grades 8 through 12 and is staffed by a faculty of 

V, 12 religious and 23 lay teachers. The schob! is 

f inanced by. a subsidy: from the Josephite Fathers 
plus their dontributed services 1 The only other 
major"income source/is from a tuition fee of 
$600.00 per year adjusted in some cases on the 
basis of . limited parental ability to pay and/or 
more than one son in attendance. 

St. Aug's is one of the prides of the New Orleans 
black community. It numbers among its graduates some 
of the area 's more successful Negro professional and 
busihessmenv its academic" standards are high and it 

actively ;recruits the superior: black students in the 

* ‘This section is L condensed and revised vejjeion of a 

Miss ^Barbara. Rose : (New Orleans , La. 
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local elementary schools. Indeed, subtle and not so 
subtle pressures seem to be used to guarantee that 
these students enroll at St. Aug's rather than at i 

other integrated Catholic and public schools. Transfer 
students are not accepted after the 10th grade and 
there has been no serious effort made to recruit white 
students. The St. Aug's student has a relatively high 
I.Q. (Average score about 100.0), has done well acade- 
mically in elementary school, is strongly motivated to 
attend college, and can pay. And he is black. 

The student clientele able to meet these require- 
ments do not represent a cross-section of New Orleans' 
black community. They are non-ghetto residents in a 
ratio of almost 4 ;to 1; on the basis of 473 student 
reports only 13% of their parents have less than a 
high school education while 63% and 24% respectively 
have high school and college backgrounds; they are the 
sons of integrated (81%) rather than separated (19%) 
families; and the average family income is $6,600. 

Relatively few of their fathers hold professional 

jobs but in 102 cases a parent is employed by the 
U. S. Post Office Department. St. Aug's students are 
clearly the bright and ambitious sons of mobile, 
middle-class black parents. St. Aug's is their 
escalator to college and to a career. Moreover, it 
is an escalator with a good track record and one in 
w;hich the students are "spared" the strains of white/ 
prejudice and discrimination. Partial evidence of 
this appears in the fact that three out of every 
four of St* Aug's graduates go on to college and' a 
significant proportion have been, cited as- merit 
scholars in national and regional competitions. 

; The "success" story of this all-black Catholic 
school is not without its cost. Academic pressure, 
tight discipline, homogeneous groupings;/ and the v, 
absence of any white students have their dysfunc- 
tional as;well as their functional values. But 
in the : eyes of some Church leaders/; the school ^ 

■principal , and some parents it is' a success which, 
right now at least, should not be endangered by 
, --'intiegr at ion. 

Diocesan leaders have discovered oyer the last two or^^ 
three years that when schools are closed, merged, or ''paired 
in such a way as to send stud.ehts from all-black schools to 
integrated schools , many black students soon withdraw from- the 
Catholic system , and soitiet.lmes their parents become sufficiently 

alienated to leave the Catholic Jchurch.; Some ^ 

the se losses pr imarily .to the fact that the integrated Catho 1 1 c 
schools to which black;- youngsters’ ha^r^^ess after these 
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closures, mergers, and "pairings" often charge much higher 
tuitions than the erstwhile black schools had charged — in 
keeping with evidence introduced earlier. If not predominant, 
this fiscal factor is at least significant. In some areas, 
as we shall see, the all-black Catholic school seems to be 
the most significant element holding the community together 
and providing a degree of hope. 



Since racial prejudice is far from dead in Louisiana, 
many black youngsters encounter hostility in newly integrated 
Catholic schools. Many decide, along with their parents, that 
the psychological tension outweighs the advantages of a 
Catholic education. Most public schools are integrated or 
integrating, but it is not unusual for nuns and priests to 
claim that Catholics in some areas of Louisiana are somewhat 
more racist than Protestants— especially , for example, in 
"Cajun country . " Black informants, while acknowledging the 
prejudice of white students as a factor, place more stress 
on the manner in which closures, mergings, and pairings are 
generally effectuated. Wher^ numerous Catholic schools were 
erected in the suburbs of New Orleans during the sixties, they 
point out , inuch of the construction was financed by the diocese 
as a whole , partly through assessments levied oh poof black 
parishes (in terms of an "ability-to-pay" formula) , yet the 
archdiocese has permitted some black schools to close primarily 
for financial reasons, without using the same principle of 
diocesan financing to provide fiscal assistance. Reportedly 
many black Catholics have been embittered by this apparent 
inconsistency. But the financial status of the archdiocese 
has deteriorated in intervening years, particularly in the 
light of increasing school costs, so one must acknowledge that 
subsidies are probably more difficult to provide at the present 
time. Subsidies are ^c^^^ provided to some black Catholic 

schools, however, and numerous black leaders seem to view the 
current archbishop as supportive of their aspirations. 

Some black Catholics claim that they are dealt with in 
a patronizing or demeaning way when black and white schools are 
merged or paired . An iliustrative conf rontatibn in Baton Rouge 
will be discussed later,. In fact, several rather recent dev- 
elopments support the allegation of black leaders that , when 
black and whife Catholic schools in the state are merged or 
paired, most of the avai lable advantages usually ( though not 
always) go to the patrons of the white school. If one of the 
schools is closed, it is almost always the black school, 
usually (but not always) because the facilities in the white 
school are superior. If any administrators or teachers must 
lose positions , black people are usually selected to make the 
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sacrifice. Consultations leading up to the merger or pairing 
often exclude or minimuze inputs from the black community. After 
the merger or pairing, it is usually the black students who are 
in the minority, attending on strange territory, and vulnerable 
to prejudice. But in these respects, again, arguments may be 
raised in defense of diocesan officials. Since whites flee the 
presence of blacks much oftener than blacks flee the presence 
of whites, leaders who attempt to merge or pair black and 
white schools are likel'> to worry more about the white reaction 
than about the black reaction. White attitudes became parti” 
cularly crucial. One wonders, in this regard, how many Catholic 
school pairings and mergers would succeed in the nation's current 
social climate if whites were asked to attend schools administered 
by blacks, attended primarily by blacks, and located on black 
turf. 



The best arrangement for some time to come, in the eyes 
of some black leaders in Louisiana, is to have two options 
available to blacks: integrated schools and black schools. 

When a child attends an all-black school by choice, these 
leaders emphasize, the situation is not comparable to segre- 
gation by compulsion. And for some children, it may be 
desirable to provide racially integrated schooling at some levels 
and a racially segregated education at others. Perhaps all- 
black schools, where the black experience and identity can 
be given particular stress, may be necessary to the emergence 
of strong leaders for the black community in the future. Or 
so it is often argued. Another strategy, apparently gaining 
adherents in Louisiana, is to improve the all-black schools and 
attempt to attract whites into them. It will not easily be done. 



While the issues and trends discussed thus far apply 
generally throughout Louisiana, important distinctions must 
be made from diocese to diocese, for different challenges 
arise, different traditions prevail, and different diocesa.n 
policies are operative. The Archdiocese of New Orleans and 
the Diocese of Lafayette are traditional Catholic strongholds, 
but they differ in important respects . Lafayette has a much 
higher proportion of black Catholics (25 per cent as opposed 
to 10 per cent in New Orleans) . : Lafayette'j is distinguished 

by a large concentration of "Cajuns , " who iby reputation, at 
least, are unusually prejudiced against blacks. The Baton Rouge 
diocese lacks the strong Catholic roots ofl the Archd ippese of 
New Orleans, but this difference is f ading| as the percentage of 
Catholics in New Orleans continues to decline. The Diocese of 
Alexandria covers a massive, rather sparsely populated territory , 
traditionally Bapti s tic and anti-Catholic , that has , mprey in 
coiiTunon culturaily with A^^kansas , Aklabama> Mississippi than 
with southerh Louisiana; '; In/ recent decades. New Orleansisedns 
to ;have had more than its share of "liberal" prelates i 
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Bishop Tracy of Baton Rouge, the newest diocese in the state, 
has acquired some national repute in recent years as a spokes- 
man against racial prejudice. We encountered no tendency for 
the other two bishops in the state to be described in similar 
terms. While northern Louisiana lends itself to cotton growing 
and general farming, furthermore, in the territories covered 
by the three southern dioceses, fruit, rice, and sugar cane are 
raised rather extensively, and the swamps filling the delta and 
lining the gulf westward bristle, between bayous, with oil wells 
and petro-chemical plants. In parts of the oil-rich swamps, 
one senses an exploitive neo-colonialism. Lavish installations 
tower skyward every few miles — ^white cities drawing riches from 
the earth--but little wealth is reflected in the shacks and 
low-cost homes that squat nearby. 




At this point we turn to an examination of race-related 
events in each of the four Catholic diocese';of Louisiana. 

Developments in the Archdiocese of New Orleans 






To discuss racial issues in the Archdiocese of New Orleans 
is inevitably to consider at some point the character of the 
late Archbishop Joseph Francis Riammel. Informants who worked 
with him closely for many years, including his personal secre- 
tary and, immediate chancery subordinates, describe him with 
consistency and affection rarely encountered in interviews . 

It is unlikely that these individuals, now persons of accomp- 
lishment in their own right, were badly misled by the man' s charm. 

(As the saying goes, "No man is a hero to his valet.") We are , 

inclined to conclude, therv on the basis of these interviews, 
a tape-recording of one of Rummel 's informal discussions with 
friends, the prelate's letters, arid his recorded behavior in 
several situations, that he was, indeed, possessed of singular 
intelligence, serenity, and charisma. He was endlessly challenged 
by the enigmas of leadership. He was at war with racism, his 
confidants insist, from the moment he arrived in New Orleans. 

The question was not whether to fight it, but how . On the 
one hand, he. knew, there was the danger of too much compromise 
with the local culture. On the other hand, if he moved too 



fast or indiscreetly, he might weaken the church for decades 
and negate his own influence. 

Among major religious and secular leaders in Louisiana, 
in fact, Rummel probably must be ackriowledged as the first to 
launch a frontal attack on racial segregation. In 1949, he 
ordered signs, designating separate "black" .and "white" pews 
removed from all churches in the archdiocese, though for a 
long time afterward, his close colleagues report, he continued 
to be shocked by these signs on occasion, when making his rounds 
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among tho parishGis. While encouraging black Catholics to main~ 
tain loyalty to their own black churches during those early 
years, he insisted that pastors of white churches must welcome 
blacks whenever they attended or applied for membership in 
parish organizations. In 1950, he siiirmarily cancelled a parade 
when black Catholics were denied entree to a Holy Name rally, 
and demanded that the archdiocesan chapter of the National 
Council of Catholic .Men and Women henceforth be integrated. 

In 1953, the archbishop banned all forms of racial discrimin- 
ation in churches f missions, and parish organizations, at the 
same time predicting that state and federal courts would one 
day rule against established laws and customs with respect to 
race. 30 when the Supreme Court's landmark decision against 
"separate but equal" public schools was announced in 1954, 
Archbishop Rummel stated that the Catholic schools would be 
soon integrated, though not until careful preparations had 
been made. In reaction to the Courts decision and Rummel' s 
statement, a group of Louisiana legislators, including numerous 
Catholics, drafted three bills requiring all schools in the 
state, whether public or nonpublic, to continue to be racially 
segregated. One provision declared, "No free school books or 
other school supplies shall be furnished, nor shall any state 
funds for the operation of school lunch programs, or any school 
funds be furnished or given to any elementary or secondary school 
v/hich may violate the provisions of this act as above. Finan- 
cially hardpressed black Catholics, whom the Archbishop hoped 
to help by integrating the schools^ would suffer more thcin any- 
one else if these state benefits were lost. The bills were 
soon passed, but only after nonpublic schools had been exempted 
from the provisions. However, the threat to withdraw aid from 
children in honpublic schools was held over the archbishopVs ; 
head for many years in an attempt to deter him from integrating 
the Catholic system. In a /statement issued on July 7, 1954, 
Ruininei asserted that the bills in question, "notwithstanding 
the exemption of parochial/ and private schools . . . are still 

objectionable because they . . . were conceived in an atmosphere 

of hate; prejudice, and controversy, , and conflict with the 
Federal Constitution as interpreted by the U. S. Supreme Court. 

Significantly, many years were to pass before major secular 
leaders in the New Orleans area were willing to make even tim- 
orous public statements|favoring racial integration. 3 



During the lattet half of 1954, M. F. Everett, editor of 
Catholic Action of the/ South , the official weekly of the arch- _ 
diocese , published hard-hitting attacks on racial prejudice under 
such titles as "Prejudice is Exposed as Mental Blindness , ' 

"Color is Accidental, |Not Basic Quality/" '^Segregation Exacts 
Heavy Cost in U.S.," and "Law of Love Must Extend to All Men. 

In one of these broadsides ("Mores or, Moral Law, " published on 
July 8, 1954) , he cbrftp^^ Southern-i/atterns of racial segrega- 
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tion to a number of obviously harmful customs in various nations 
of the world. He suffered 'much verbal abuse as a consequence. 

In February, 1956, Federal District Judge Skelly Wright 
ruled that the public schools of New Orleans would have to be 
desegregated. On the following Sunday, Archbishop Rummel's 
pastoral letter detailed several reasons why "racial segregation 
as such is morally wrong and sinful." The prelate said he was 
making plans to desegregate Catholic schools, but "there are 
still many vital circumstances which require further study and 
consideratipn if our decision is to be based upon wisdom, pru- 
dence and the genuine spiritual welfare of all concerned." A 
few priests in the archdiocese refused to read the letter from 
their pulpits, some read it while indicat j.ng their disapproval, 
and a few hours later a cross was burned on the archbishop's 
lawn. Four Catholic legislators launched another counter- 
attack, proposing legislation to outlaw integration in Catholic 
schools. In an editorial in the archdiocesan newspaper, all 
four were threatened with excommunication. They apparently 
desisted soon afterward. Another group of segregationists, led 
by Emile Wagner (who later did much to help create difficulties 
attending public school integration) formed a local Association 
of Catholic Laymen, without the archbishop's knowledge or 
permission, and announced in the newspapers that they were 
seeking 20,000 members to help fight integration. After con- 
sulting the group, the archbishop characterized their efforts 
as a threat to church unity and warned that they were liable 
to excommunication. They persisted to the point of asking the 
Pope to over-rule Rummel's recent moves and were roundly rebuked 
in the Vatican's response. 

During the summer of 1956, in a tape-recorded informal 
discussion made available to us. Archbishop Rummel revealed that 
he intended to desegregate the Catholic schools, discussed 
at some length the deep-seated prejudices that stood in the 
way , and confided that he would probably have to proceed grad- 
uallyi^ - to maximize the chancels of succeeding . Black children 
had quietly been admitted to white Catholic schopls in scattered 
instances , but intense prejudice was still evident in some areas 
'y of the archdiocese. The prelate had closed a mission church in 
' Plaquemines (Civil) Parish , for excimple , when the . communicants 
refused to permit a black priest to say mass, even on a single 
occasion, when no other priest was available. Pastors and 
nuns had been harrassed and interrupted when teaching catechism 

to black and white children together. On July 3 t 
(1956) , Rummel announced the basic outlines Of his plan: 

"1. Our declaration against raciar segregation 

. . .on February llr 1956, Still holds true as a 

guide of Catholic coijduct. . . . f '■/ 
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2. Certain difficulties still remain and we 
are not now prepared to introduce integration 
generally; therefore, we deem it necessary to 
postpone integration in schools in which it has 
not yet been effected at least until September 
1957. In the meantime we hope to overcome 
difficulties and make necessary preparations. 

3. Integration will be organized gradually 
in one grade at a time of our elementary schools, 
and under moderate conditions which will be made 
known in advance. 

4. Catholic schools which are now integrated 
are expected to follov; their present plans without 
interruption. 

5. During the year our Catholic attitude will 
be further explained in all patience and charity 
to remove doubts , misunderstandings and other 

;; difficulties." 

The plan was blasted by the Citizens ' Council of New Orleans 
which asserted in a statement "being made in the name of God 's 
justice and with Christian charity for all" that actions must 
obviously be taken to place all schools "under the protection of 
segregation laws . " 

Three years later, in the fall of 1959, no action had 
yet been taken to activate the archbishop ' s "one-grade-per-year" 
desegregation plan I The prelate stated at that point that the 
Catholic schools would be integrated ho later than the public 
schools, but he still made no overt move. V7hen a major meeting 
to plan for integration was held in June of 1960, no public^ 
announcement resulted. In the fall of I960, when the chaotic 
desegregation of the New Orleans public schools was about to 
begin, Riimmel did not, as he had predictedy take action to in- 
tegrate the Catholic schools no later than the public schools. 

He issued a pastorai letter urging .suppbrt^^ C^ scfibol 

desegregation, but with respect to Catholic schools , m^^ 
observed : "For the present the statement of these basic truths 
[concerhing racial justice] sihouid suffice for prayerful ^ 

flection. When school integration can take place the issue will 
receive consideration of a more practical nature." It was not 
until March 27 ,1962, that all Catholic schools in the archdio- 
cese were ordered to admit students for the coming school year 
; without respect to race. 

Why this long delay, especially in the light of the fact 
that Rummel ' s policies up to 1956 or so wer e f ar ahead o f the 
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times? We are told that many black Catholics were disillusioned 
as a result of promises repeatedly made and deferred during those 
years. One prominent black informant comments that the arch- 
bishop first declared racial segregation to be sinful, then 
decided to stop sinning very gradually, and finally concluded 
that he could not stop sinning at all — at least until the atmos- 
phere became more favorable. 

Two or three men close to Archbishop Rummel repeatedly 
urged him to proceed more rapidly against racial segregation 
in Catholic schqols. Typically, his response was to state that 
they did not realize what drastic consequences would ensue. 

Who knows whether the prelate was too cautious? In analyzing 
conditions then existing in New Orleans, Crane suggests that 
since, in his view. Catholic schools in several other Southern 
cities had been desegregated virtually with the sweep of an 
episcopal pen, the same possibility was open to Rummel. 32 
Generalizations of this kind are dubious political science, es- 
pecially since Crain himself documents the furor that New Orleans 
Catholics, among others, raised oyer the introduction of four 
little black girls into white public schools on November 14, 

1960 . Public school board members were harrassed through such 
devices as organized phone calls from two to four a.m., to the 
point of being fearful for their lives. According to Crain, 
one board member said old friends would furtively whisper words 
of encouragement when passing him in church, but dared not 
speak out publicly against the lawlessness. Mobs raged through 
the streets hurling bottles and bricks. The New Orleans police 
condoned outrageous extremes . - The. state legislature passed a 
host of obstructing bills. School teachers and administrators 
went unpaid for many weeks. Repeatedly it appeared that the 
public schools might be discarded altogether. White children 
who dared a1;tend the two token-integrated schools were cursed, 
stoned, and spat upon, along with their parents. Some citizens 
who resisted the madness lost their jobs. Others soon found 
their businesses in ruins. 

The effects on tourism and other local industry were 
virtually catastrophic. Two years later, even after residents 
of the archdipcese had been somewhat conditioned to school 
desegregation, the decision to integrate the Catholic schools 
sparked a serious rebellion within the church. Led by Jackson 
G. Ricau, Mrs. B. J. Galot, and arch-segregationist Leander 
Perez, all three of whom eventually were excommunicated, a 
group attempted, it seems clear, to organize a mass withdrawal 
of financial support from Catholic churches throughout the 
diocese, and approximately two thousand white youngsters 
immediately deserted the Catholic schools. Rummel had been 
warned repeatedly that a rebellion might occur. From time 
to time over the years, influential Catholics urged him not 
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to split the church by desegregating her schools, and vowed to 
"cut off his water" if he did. In the light of these facts, 
we think it ridiculous to assert that a lonely archbishop, 
surrounded by many segregationist priests aiid/ parishioners 
who participated in the anarchy of 1962, .would successfully 
have desegregated the Catholic schools much earlier, had he 
only found the courage to try. We disagree, furthermore, with 
Crain's suggestion that Rummel was as guilty as other New Orleans 
leaders of the moral timidity that made possible the chaos sur- 
rounding the desegregation of the public schools. 33 as we noted 
earlier, he had acted forcefully (along with such other Catholics 
as the editor of the archdiocesan newspaper) long before civic 
officials publicly that racial segregation might 

be doomed-^'- let alone immoral. 

It should probably be emphasized at this juncture that 
public and Catholic leaders, when attempting to desegregate 
/schools in the face of deep-rooted opposition, must reckon 
with dissimilar realities. Relationships between church leaders 
and the people without whom Catholic schools cannot survive 
are much more voluntaristic than is’ generally recognized. 

This is no medieval church whose threat of damnation makes 
strong men tremble. Within a given parish. Catholic parents 
are free to send their children or withdraw them. Parishioners 
may give or withhold the necessary donations. Abetted by a 
tradition of drastic decentralization, pastors, principals, 
and teachers often find it easy to sabotage, unobtrusively 
but effectively, policies that an archbishop thinks he has 
established. One must remember, in this connection, that 
Archbishop Rummel was unable to marshal much support from 
his pastors, principals, teachers, chancery staff, or leading 
laymen. He had swept his pen repeatedly — indeed, eloquently — 
but little happened as a consequence. Much that he outlawed 
continued to persist. 

Perhaps, then, Rummel 's long postponement of promised 
desegregation was the result of his awareness of how local 
Catholics would react. We doubt that this is the full explan- 
ation. He was partially check-mated, his former confidants 
report, by a tendency to place too much confidence in his 
priests. As a major part of his strategy, he had attempted 
to inspire parish-level initiative, so his momentum was lost 
when most , pastors defended the status quo. They had fought 
him on other issues as well, not merely desegregation. Some, 
for example, enjoying the financial support of large businessmen 
and plantation owners, had opposed his pro-union activities in 
earlier years. 
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More important still, perhaps, when the Catholic schools 
were finally desegregated the prelate was in his eighties, blind 
and infirm, far too aged for violent swordplay. Twice he had 
attempted to resign and let a younger man take over. Twice 
in preceding years he had been near death, given the final rites 
of the church. On one of these occasions, some Louisiana legis- 
lators pushed their way into his hospital room and persuaded 
him to postpone further the desegregation he planned. In October 
of 1960, after he fractured an arm and ankle, the archdiocesan 
decision-making apparatus was incapacitated for months, for his 
subordinates hesitated to initiate far-reaching moves. Finally, 
in November, 1961, the Vatican dispatched John Patrick Cody 
(now Cardinal Cody of the Archdiocese of Chicago) to Nev/ Orleans 
to take charge of the archdiocese* as Coadjutor Archbishop. 

(Rummel retained the titular headship until 1963 and died in 1964.) 
In fact, the decision in 1962 to desegregate all grades in all 
Catholic schools in the archdiocese was Cody's, though announced 
over Rummel 's signature. When it was argued that a grade-by- 
grade approach would be more prudent, Cody answered, "Why cut 
off a cat's tail an inch at a time?" 

As one further possible explanation of the fact that the 
Catholic schools remained almost entirely segregated until 1962, 
one commentator suggests that Rummel was deterred by the repeated 
threat of the legislature to withdraw; all financial benefits 
from Catholic school students. According to this theory, it 
was only after the Kennedy administration wrung concessions 
from Louisiana lawmakers in return for behind-the-scenes pro- 
mises concerning tideland oil rights in 1962, that the threat 
was withdrawn and the archbishop could proceed. 

Cody was more decisive than Rummel in this regard, accord- 
ing to numerous observers, though one must weigh that observation 
against the fact that circumstances had changed in the meantime. 

As we observed earlier., the inevitability of at least token 
desegregation had been demonstrated, at least in the public 
schools. Some informants describe Cody as autocratic, a man 
who brushed aside subordinates in an effort to get things done. 

At one meeting where school integration was planned, a priest 
objected, "We will lose state-provided textbooks I" "Then we 
will buy textbooks!" said Cody. "We will lose free transporta- 
tion!" the priest continued. "Then we will buy buses!" said 
Cody. A nun who argued at length that the archdiocese was not 
yet ready for inteigration received a polite response from the 
prelate, but was soon quietly transferred to another post. 

Though we have been unable to obtain firm figures con- 
cerning the amount of racial integration achieved in Catholic 
schools in 1962-63 and the years immediately following, numerous 
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informants insist that it was "token only." It has been alleged, 
further; that Cody inadvertently did much to ensure that racial 
balance would never be achieved, for he launched a major con- 
struction program, partly financed by the archdiocese as a whole, 
to provide new schools in the predominantly white suburbs , thus 
augmenting the proportion of Catholic schools with few black 
students or none at all. Between 1963 and 1968, the Archdiocese 
of New Orleans opened seventeen new schools, eleven within the 
New Orleans metropolitan area. One of these is in the city 
itself, near Lake Pontchartrain, where new residential areas 
were developing at the time. Most of these schools were loca- 
ted in solidly white, middle-income suburban neighborhoods. 

By 1968 , the eleven schools had a total enrollment of 6,261 
students, exclusively white. By 1971-72 the enrollment of 
these schools had risen to 6,985, including only 4 non-whxte 
students. During the Cody era, in addition, some new white 
churches reportedly were erected where churches once officially , 
"integrated" by Rummel had plenty of empty pews to offer. 
(Archbishop Rummel 's pronouncements in this regard produced 
little discernible impact oh the latter churches.) "It was like 
a slap in the faceJ" one black nun declares. 



Housing patterns in suburban areas like Jefferson (Civil) 
Parish are iiot of the Southern-city variety described earlier, 
where black and white areas still interpenetrate, to a consider- 
able extent, in a checkerboard or marble-cake pattern. It is 
extremely difficult in the suburbs, then, to achieve much racial 
integration in schools without extensive busing (which the 
Jefferson Parish public schools have begun doing in 1971-72 
under court order). In 1968-69, 16 out of 27 el^entary 
Catholic schools (59.3 per cent) in Jefferson (Civil) Parish 
had not a single black student enrolled, whereas the proportion 
in the City of New Orleans was 7 schools out of 53 (13.2 per 
cent) . There has been more rapid progress in the city than 
in the* suburban civil parish in this regard, for while whites 
have been moving from the city to the suburb, blacks have been 
moving to the city from rural areas of the South. In 1971-72, 
only 3 ^tholic elementary schools out of 58 in New Orleans 
itself (5.2 per cent) are completely without black students, 
whereas in Jefferson (Civil) Parish the proportion is 14 out 
of 27 (51.9 per cent). If we look at schools in which less than 
10 per cent of students are black, a similar contrast between 
city and suburb emerges. Both in 1968-69 and in 1971-72, 25 
out of 27 Catholic elementary schools in Jefferson (Civil) 

Parish (92.6 per cent) had enrollments less than 10 per cent 
black. In New Orleans the proportions were 26 out of 53 
(49.1 per cent) in 1968-69 and 23 out of 58 (39.7 per cent) 
in 1971-72. In Jefferson (Civi)) Parish, 4 out of 5 Catholic 
high schools (80 per cent) had less than 10 per cent blacks in 
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'thBir student bodies in 1968'^69f and 5 out of 6 (83.3 per cent) 

of the CAthoiic high schools were similarly situated in. 1971-72. 
In New Orleans itself/ 16 out of 21 high schools (76.2 per cent) 
in 1968-69 and 15 out of 20 high schools (75 per cent) in 1971- 
72 had student bodies less than 10 per cent black. 



These contrasts may largely be explained, of course, by 
the fact that the city has a much larger proportion of black 
Catholic students available than has the suburb. Racial dis- 
crimination in the sale of fsuburban homes is well known in the 
North arid the South. Furthermore, a smaller proportion of 
blacks than of whites can afford to purchase these homes when^ 
they are available. In New Orleans, the proportion of Catholic 
©l©in©ntary students who wsr© bXcick was 26 • 9 p© 3 T c©nt in 1968~69 
and 38.1 per cent in 1971-72. In Jefferson (Civil) Parish, the 
corresponding proportions were 1.3 per cent in 1968—69 and 1.4 
per cent in 1971-72. Similarly, in New Orleans the proportion 
of Catholic secondary school students who were black was 16.8 
per cent in 1968-69 and 17.9 per cent in 1971-72, whereas the 
corresponding proportions in Jeffersvon (Civil) Parish were 2.1 
per cent in 1968-69 and 1.6 per cent in 1971-72. In the Arch- 
diocese of New Orleans as a whole, as we noted earlier, 15.5 
p 0 ^ cent of Catholic elementary school students and 11.5 per 
cent of Catholic secondary school students were black in 1970- 
71. As of 1971-72, the proportions have risen to 16.3 per 
cent at the elementary level and 12 . 0 per cent at the secondary 
level. 



Should Cody be censured for building so many new Catholic 
schools in areas where racial integration would be very difficult 
to achieve? Between 1950 and 1960, according to the New Orleans 
City Planning Commission, there was a net "out-migration of 
41,017 persons from the City of New Orleans.’^^ Most people 
leaving the city were whites. There is no way of determining, 
however, how much of this "white-flight" was sparked by racial 
intolerance. The city planning commission attributes the 
population loss largely to the. fact that, while new residential 
subdivisions were being made available outside city boundaries, 
there was relatively little construction in the city itself, 
where most available land was swampy and therefore ^pensive 
to use. Comfortable homes, in neighborhoods congenial to the 
rearing of children, were much less costly in the suburbs than^ 
in the city, as a rule. There is some logic in the commission s 
argument, for now that more construction is occurring within 
the city (landfill is being trucked in to the swampy areas) , 
the population of New Orleans seems to be growing again. On 
the other hand, real estate developers are usually shrewd enough 
to find out what communities are attractive to prospective buyers. 
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Some people may have been leaving the city partly out 
of disenchantment with urban public schools, in keeping with 
a pattern evident in many other parts of the nation, though as 
we noted earlier, the Jefferson (Civil) Parish public schools 
are perhaps in as much trouble as the New Orleans city schools. 

In addition, some families may have deserted the city of New 
Orleans to improve their economic status through employment in 
the relatively few new industries that have located in nearby 
suburbs in recent years. Some moved because FHA loans were 
available for suburban construction, but not for the renovation 
of many residential structures that are common in New Orleans. 

At any rate. Catholics were part of the city-to-suburbs 
migration. Others moved in, not from New Orleans, but from 
other parts of the nation. Often they found themselves in 
areas without Catholic schools. If the archbishop believed 
in the religious efficacy of Catholic education and was concerned 
about the spiritual welfare of his people, it would have been 
difficult for him to refuse to help provide new schools in the 
suburbs in response to their requests. He had little reason 
to view all these people as ra.'tists. 

Some additional contrasts between city and suburbs appear 
when one looks at Catholic schools that are all-black or virtually 
so. In recent years, at least, suburban Jefferson (Civil) Parish 
has had not a single Catholic school of this type. In the City 
of New Orleans, 9 out of 53 Catholic elementary schools (17.0 
per cent) in 1968-69 and 13 out of 58 Catholic elementary schools 
(22.4 per cent) in 1971-72 were exclusively black. For Catholic 
high schools, the corresponding figures in New Orleans are 2 
out of 21 (9.5 per cent) in 1968-69 and 3 out of 20 (15.0 per 
cent) in 1971-72. As for schools whose student bodies are less 
than 10 per cent white, Jefferson (Civil) Parish has had none 
of these either. But in New Orleans, 13 out of 53 Catholic 
elementary schools (24.5 per cent) and 3 out of 21 Catholic 
secondary schools (14.3) per cent were more than 90 per cent 
black in 1968-69, and 16 out of 58 Catholic elementary schools 
(27.6 per cent) and 3 out of 20 Catholic secondary schools 
(15.0 per cent) were more than 90 per cent black in 1971-72. 
Clearly, it is much more difficult to attract whites into 
schools that are all-black or predominantly black than it is 
to introduce blacks into schools thai: are all-white or pre- 
dominantly white. * 

Earlier in this chapter, we identified a number of 
complex issues relating to the continuance of all-black Catholic 
schools. To illuminate these questions we devoted attention 
to several all-black Catholic schools in New Orleans. Another 
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dimension is provided in the following condensation of a case 
study which describes an attempt to increase the interest and 
the learning skills of black children by innovative techniques. 



Educational Innovation in Catholic Elementary Schools * 



The special learning problems of New Orleans' 
culturally and educationally deprived black . children 
have been recently addressed by Sister Grace Pilon's 
"Workshop Way." The philosophy and the techniques 
of this educational innovation are described else- 
where in this report, especially in the case study 
which constitutes Chapter 7. Here we concentrate on 
a description of pcirental and teacher attitudes 
tovrard the Workshop Way based on its utilization in 
three (3) all-black Catholic elementary schools in 
New Orleans. The description is based on field 
observations and a survey of attitudes in all three 
schools. 

The three schools here studied are St. Philip 
the Apostle, St. David, and Holy Ghost. Each school 
is affiliated with a black Catholic parish and each 
is located in blighted sections of New Orleans' 
inner city. St. Philip's Parish, for example, ser- 
vices black Catholics in the Desire/Florida Project, 
a public housing development with a population of 
38,384 persons, 84% black. It is an area of extreme 
poverty in which 39% of the families are headed by 
females and in which a high degree of functional 
illiteracy he.lps to explain a 10% unemployment rate. 
The areas of St. David's Parish and Holy Ghost Parish 
are "better" but only in a relative sense. The 
former is an area of low cost single and two-family 
dwellings which were poorly constructed originally 
and have since deteriorated rapidly Under the ravages 
of hurricanes and flood waters to which the area's 
canal proximity have exposed it. The latter (Holy 
Ghost) area is adjacent to the central business 
district, is 88% black in population and has a 
median feimily Income of $2,675.00. 

The three parochi'\l schools in these areas enroll 
a relatively small nuinber of students, 292 in St. 
Philips, 344 in St. Davids, and 465 in Holy Ghost. 






*This section is a condensed and revised version of 
a case study prepar^^ by Mrs. Sharon Howard (New 
Orleans, La.) .. 
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In all but Holy Ghost School, lay teachers out- 
number religious and 

increased the tuition. Presently tuitxon and^ 
fees for the children of supporting parishoners 
in St. philips amount to $ r 04.00 per 
one child, $ 183.00 for 2 children, $ 242.00 for 
3 children, etc. At St. Davids the comparable 
rates are $ 155 . 00 , $ 200 . 00 , and $ 254 . 00 , respec- 
tively. Similar costs are involved for Holy 
Ghost students and in every 

are somewhat higher for non-Catho lie children 
or the children of non- supporting Catholic 
parishoners. 

The Workshop Way has been in use in these 
schools at grades 1-3 for two 0 ^=“ 

Classroom observations indicate that the 
children are interested, competitive, and in- 
dependent in their work, interviews with th^, 
their teachers, and their parents all describe 
the Workshop Way as making the children eager 
to learn. Some of the teachers pointedly indi- 
cated their enthusiasm for it, particularly 
compared to the more traditional approaches. 

They report that absenteeism is down, and that 
the children come to 

begin the day. Parents confirm this positive 
evaluation and specifically note the changes 
in attitude the children have toward school and 
their impff vement in ™ath^atica • 

skills. Part of this is credited to the dedica 
tion of the teachers of course, but part, too, 
is referred to the philosophy and methodology 
of the Workshop Way. Most of th^ had been 
briefed on its principles and understood that 
it was an innovative approach. 

The perceptions of success with the Workshop 
Way in these* non-public Catholic schools are not, 
however, shared by all educators. Some public 
school teachers have been identified ''Jj® )J®® 
or parts of its philosophy and 
least in the New Orleans area, some public 
administrators are not impress^. They 
that the program's inclusion. of the parents was a 
positive feature but felt that it did not adequately 
provide for art and music and other enrichment pro 
grams. Both black and white teaches using the 
Workshop Way knew of these criticaX views but 
jected them. In their opinions the 
positive attitudes toward learning and the special 
needs that socially deprived black children have 
for "reading" and "math" ar^jspecial ^alities of 
the Workshop Way which morji^ih/ua justify its use. 
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Three out of the 20 Catholic high schools in New Orleans 
are all-black, collectively enrolling more than 65 per cent of the 
city's black students who attend Catholic high schools. The princi- 
pal of one of these all-black high schools (St. Augustine's) repeat- 
edly is accused of "racism- in-reverse, *' for allegedly he 

blocks thfc recruitment efforts of predominantly white Catholic high 
schools that seek to increase their black enrollments. He argues, 
it is reporte(^ that blacks should band together to further their own 
interests, rather than associating with whites who are unwilling to 
treat them as equals. The principals of some all-black elementary 
schools promote the same view. Black leaders assert, in defense of 
efforts to maintain the existing constituencies of all-black high 
schools, that white administrators in search of a reputable quota 
of blacks should place some dollars behind the effort, recruiting 
students from cunong poor, neglected blacks rather than from the 
established constituencies of all-*black Catholic schools, constitu- 
encies whose current status seems significantly attributable to the 
black schools in question. All three black Catholic, high schools in 
New Orleans have tried without more than temporary success to attract 
white students. The Sisters of the Holy Family, who maintain all- 
black St. Mary's Academy on Chef Mentur Highway, have made particularly 
strenuous efforts in this connection. Why black Catholics ask, must 
integration always take place on the white man's territory, at the 
white man's invitation, on the white man's terms? 

According to archdiocesan officials , virtually all of the 
rural all-black Catholic schools in the Archdiocese of New Orleans 
were abandoned during the early sixties, as part of the effort to 
eliminate "racial dualism" in the Catholic system. Many of these 
schools reportedly were much too small to be economically efficient, 
as a further reason for closure. In the light of our close examine -• 
tion of a rural all-black Catholic school (recounted later in connec- 
tion with other events in the Diocese of Lafayette), there is some 
basis for asking whether the best Interests of black Catholics were • 
served in all instances in which these rural all-black schools were 
obliterated. There should be further research in this regard. The 
possibility exists that when Catholic officials close these schools, 
at least partly in response to the demand from distant, poorly in- 
fojnned Washington officials for "an end to racial discrimination," 
the end result at times is even more discrimination against the welfare 
of black Catholics. We will have occasion to return to this complex 
topic later. 

We have introduced ample data to show that the C Jiolic 
schools of the Archdiocese of New Orleans are a long way from the 
achievement of racial balance. As we saw in Table 3/4, for example, 
only 8.2 per cent of Catholic elementary and 3.4 per cent of Catholic 
secondary students i.n 1970-71 were in schools in which the minority 
group exceeded 20 per cent of the enrollment. The primary reason, 
obviously, is that the schools of the archdiocese have so few blacks 
to "work with" in producing integrated student bodies — 16.3 per cent 
of students at the elementary level and 12.0 per cent of students at 
the secondary level. As a second factor, black Catholics themselves 
are attempting to preserve all-black Catholic schools in some cases. 
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Another reason, especially in the suburbs, is found in segregated 
housing patterns, partially produced by the same federal government 
that demands desegregated schools. In some areas of the 
New Orleans, as in many Northern cities, conditions are such that 
it is difficult to keep newly integrated areas from becoming all 
black. An illustration of this fact is provided by the following 
condensation of one of the case studies carried out in this in- 
vestigation. 

The Changing Population of St. Le o's Parish* 

For some 50 years now St. Leo the Great Parish 
has served the religious needs of Catholics in that 
section of New Orleans roughly 

to Mairgery Avenue, Savage Street to the Fair grounds, 
and Aubrey, North Tonti, North Dorgenois Streets, and 
Touro Street to the lake. T^d for 

years St, Leo*s Parochial School has provided religi- 
ous and secular education for the elementary 
age children of the area. Staffing the school from 
its opening in 1925 to 1971 were the Dominican 
Sisters assisted by some lay teachers. 

The area served by this parish and its school 
was directly in the line of New Orlean's migration 
toward the suburbs. It was a growth area. So much 
so, indeed, that the 2500 parishioners of 1^25 had 
more than doubled to 5900 souls by 1944. And this 
pattern of growth continued but at a . 

Gradually St. Leo's became a more stable and settled 
neighborhood protected by zoning regulations wh^h 
provided for two-family dwellings and single houses 
and which prohibited apartment buildings and limited 
rental properties. It was a solid middle-class parish. 

There were, of course, two black personal parishes 
within the territorial boundaries of St. Leo s Parish. 

But St. Leo the Great Parish was all white. 

This is the way it was until 1960. Then, on the 
order of Archbishop Rummel, St. Leo the ® . . 

Parochial School was desegregated. The scenes that 
followed in September 1960 were not pretty. The ^ 
pastor and priLipal complied with the Archbishop s 
directives but at that time neither seemed to favor 
the policy and their parishioners were 
it The first day of registration brought the first 
black students to St. Leo's but it brought, too, police 



* This section is a revised and edited version of a 
case study prepared by Mrs. Ann DePass Stuart. 
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cars and white segregationists who hoped )3y their 
threatening presence and by their insults to fore- 
stall integration. One black mother recalls it as 
the most horrible experience of her life. "I was 
so tense that I almost bit my lip off." The bitter- 
ness and the fear did not quickly go away but the 
goal was achieved. St. Leo's School was integrated. 

In those first years, however, the school ex- 
periences of the black children were still marked 
by prejudice and discrimination. One parent reports 
that her son, an experienced altar boy in St. 
Raymond's black parish, was not accepted at St. Leo's 
even though a request for volunteers had been made. 
Another parent recalls that in 1961 the class making 
their First Holy Communion was lined up not accord- 
ing to height but with all the white children up 
front and all the black children at the rear. Some 
nuns, too, clearly showed their unhappiness at the 
presence of black children in their classes or 
seemed to fear reprisals from white parents. And 
some parents took their children out of St. Leo's. 

The integration at St. Leo's was the dramatic 
but not the only factor in the changing social pro- 
file which has emerged in the past 10 years. New 
Orleans was continuing its population push out to 
the suburbs under the pressure of rising birth rates, 
industrial decentralization, and the blighting of 
some core city areas. Moreover, a tax system which 
discouraged the rehabilitation of older homes en- 
couraged the development of suburban real estate and 
attracted the more mobile and more affluent to the 
secluded and "good life" of suburbia. Gradually, at 
first, a trickle of black families moved into St. 
Leo's Parish but during the past five or six years, 
the trickle has become a steady influx. Whether 
it was the movement out of the whites or the move- 
ment in of the blacks which triggered the change 
is highly debateable. The important point is that 
the territorial area covered by St • Leo the Great ' s 
Parish was in transition. 

The hard evidence of this change in the parish 
and of its implications for the school appear in the 
enrollment and financial reports. Thus during the 
school year 1970-71 St. Leo's eight grades enrolled 
a total of 463 students, 260 black and 203 white. 
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This year (1971-72) the enrollment is up slightly 
to 480 but now there are 316 black ( '- 56) and 164 
white (- 39) students. An all white school just 
12 years ago, St. Leo the Great Parochial School 
is now 60% black. Moreover, the ratio of 3 or 4 
blacks to 1 white student in the lower grades 
(K - 5) compared to a reverse ratio of 2.5 whites 
to 1 black in grade 8 prevision an even greater 
racial imbalance in the years just ahead. 

The transition at St. Leo's which accompanied 
integration and the demographic shift of its popu- 
lation basis was paralleled by other problems. 
Spiraling costs forced tuition up to $18.00 per 
month for the first child, $12.00 for the second 
child, $8.00 for the third child, and the remain- 
ing children free. Out-of-parish children must 
pay an additional $70.00 per year but still the 
tuition income falls short of expenses. Thus in 
1970-71 the total expenditures amounted to 
$110,000.00 or $236.00 per pupil. To meet these 
costs the parish had to provide a subsidy of over 
$40,000.00, an amount which the pastor and some 
local observers fear has reached its upper limit. 

In addition, the local Dominican Sisters who had 
staffed the school for 50 years withdrew their 
nuns because they simply had insufficient Sisters. 
The pastor was able to replace some of them with 
Irish Dominican Sisters just before the school 
year began but the new ratio of 13 lay teachers 
and 5 religious has direct implications for 
instructional costs and for the image of St. Leo's 
as a Catholic school. Academically, the. school 
is felt to be excellent and its discipline makes 
it especially attractive to black and white. 
Catholic and non-Catholic parents. In the opinions 
of many it provides a better education, religiously 
as well as secularly, than do the adjacent public 
schools. But St. Leo's is in transition and its 
future is most uncertain. 



Since the elementary Catholic schools in New Orleans 
are operated by individual parishes, they have difficulty at 
times drawing children from a wide area in an effort to main- 
tain integrated student bodies. In the high schools^ many 
observers argue, integration should be easier to achieve, for 
students cure capable of traveling greater distances, and funds 
are not derived ^from a single parish. Yet as we have seen, 
there is less integration in Catholic high schools than in 
Catholic elementary schools in the city. 
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A policy governing admissions to Catholic high schools in 
the Archdiocese of New Orleans seems partially responsible 
for the continued segregation of students at this level. Ad- 
missions are determined primarily in terms of the scores students 
obtain on the Science Research Associates High School Placement 
Test, administered in the eighth grade. The black student who 
fails to qualify for the Catholic high school of his first 
choice generally is unable to attend any Catholic high school at 
all. The safe tactic for many black students who want a 
Catholic education is to select one of the all-black Catholic 
high schools, which utilize lower cut-off points on the test 
than do the Catholic high schools that white youngsters attend. 

In some rural areas of the New Orleans archdiocese, 
segregated white Catholic schools remain, despite the efforts 
of the archbishop, by virtue of the policies of local Catholic 
school boards. In reaction to situations of the latter type, 
the Louisiana Conference of Major Superiors of Women (later 
renamed the Louisiana Leadership Conference of Religious Women) 
issued a news release on January 15, 1970, declaring that 
"we are determined to respond to the statements of our bishops 
calling for interracial justice and to cooperate with the 
civil government and with public school officials in imple- 
menting the decisions of the Supreme Court declaring segrega- 
tion of blacks and whites in public schools to be unconstitutional." 
The conference gave notice, among other things, that its member 
religious communities would i^ithdraw personnel from cuiy school 
that was not ready "to accept teachers and students of all 
races and cultural backgrounds." Just a few weeks later (April 
15, 1970), in keeping with the statement, the Benedictine Sisters 
notified St. Peter's Parish in Covington (about 35 miles 
directly north of Wev Orleans) that because the parish school 
was accepting a .large number of transferees from recently 
integrated public schools in the area, the services of the 
sisters would reluctantly be withdrawn after ninety-two years 
of continuous service in the school. 36 But there are indica- 
tions that the withdrawal of the nuns was partially occasioned 
by the fact that the community insisted the current principal 
(a nun) was incompetent and must be replaced, whereas the 
principal's religious superior insisted the local people 
must ei.ther accept the principal or face the loss of all the 
teaching sisters. In situations of this kind, one rarely 
fir.dF all the "good guys'' on the one side and all the "bad 
guys' on the other. 

A further factor helping inhibit racial integration 



in the Catholic schools of the archdiocese is, as we noted 
earlier , that predominantly white schools are generally more 
expensive to attend than predominantly black schools. 
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In the light of the convoluted conditions we have 
outlined, what should the archdiocese do? In a coiranunication 
dated August 12, 1971, Archbishop Hannan (Cody's successor) 
explained his position with respect to segregated Catholic 
schools in the city and the suburbs: 

Again, we do not wish to compare Catholic and 
public schools, for we both have long strides to 
make both in the field of education and social 
justice. But the fact is that the Catholic and 
public schools in Jefferson [Parish] which are 
ail white were built in the expanding subdivision 
areas — and those areas are predominantly white. 

We cannot assign racial motives to every fcunily 
which has moved out of New Orleans in the postwar 
era and beyond, because the fact is that adequate 
and moderately priced housing is not available, 
and has not been availedble, in the city of New 
Orleans for either white or black citizens desiring 
to either buy or rent. 

We cannot deny our obligation to provide an edu- 
cation for those Catholics who have moved to Jefferson. 
Nor, on the other hand, can we deny an education 
to black Catholics who may continue — because of 
years of devotion to the Josephites, Blessed Sacra- 
ment Sisters or other similarly dedicated communities 
of religious37 — to enroll their children in an 
all-black school. We cannot deny a Catholic education 
to the affluent in the university or Garden District 
areas because the schools which they choose for 
their children may have little integration because 
of the ^ tuition rates . Nor can we deny a Catholic 
education to the poorer families whose inner-city 
school may be predominantly white or predominantly 
black because of housing patterns. 

The task before all of us is great and is compli- 
cated because of lack of funds. Public school 
spending per pupil is scxne three times higher than 
Catholic schools yet they, like us, are beset with 
multiple problems. Catholic school closure has been 
suggested by some persons who would rather abandon 
the schools than continue the long struggle to 
maintain them in service to the community. 
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But an intelligent, unemotional, and objective 
analysis would seem to me to come to the conclusion 
that all citizens of this community, black and white, 
would be much worse off without our Catholic schools. 
Therefore, we must stick with the task of education, 
as indeed it was dictated by the faithful of the 
Archdiocese of New Orleans in a survey conducted 
by the Archdiocesan School Board earlier this year. 

In the parishes having the totally or predominantly 
black schools, the parishioners voted for main- 
taining Catholic schools as did the parishioners 
in other church parishes in New Orleans. 

I do not suggest that we maintain either all 
white or all black schools and I will continue to 
work for socxal in the field of education 

as well as in other fields of concern in this 
Archdiocese. But I do suggest that we— despite 
financial difficulties — follow the wishes of black 
and white Catholics and maintain our schools, 
finding the means of bringing about integration 
to a greater degree while striving, too, to up- 
grade the education of our children. 

Sweeping generalities that we are not serving 
the cause of social justice are erroneous. 

Generalities that we can, by the sweep of the 
hand, bring all of our schools to some percentage 
formula of black— white ratio are likewise based 
on emotion, not on firm facts. 

As if in reply, the Institutions Committee of the 
Archdiocesan Human Relations Commission, sent a letter to the 
chairman of the Archdiocesan School Board on September 8, 1971. 
"To be Christian," the letter declared, "the tCatholic school] 
syst^ must be totally integrated. "38 Rejecting the validity 
of the archbishop’s above-quoted defense of existing policies, 
the commission recommended that the archdiocese overcome current 
barriers to integration in a number of ways— such as abandoning 
the parish as the basis for school finance and attendance at 
the elementary level; busing "if necessary to achieve a totally 
moral and Christian school system," but "with no single race 
receiving the brunt of the busing order"; standardizing tuition 
at all elementary schools; creating a special fund to assist 
schools in financial need"; and pairing or consolidating 
predcxninantly black schools with predcxninantly white schools. 

But if the Human Relations Ccsimiittee was rejecting the 
archbishop's position, it seemed equally unsympathetic to 

318 
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(or perhaps unaware of) the reasons why many black people in 
New Orleans want some all**black schools maintained. None 
of our interviewees disavowed the long-range goal of a fully 
integrated society » but most blacks were so disillusioned 
with the fruits of integration in the current social climate 
that they felt» for reasons previously discussed in this 
paper /'there would be need for all-black institutions for 
some years to come. In this regard, the archbishop is 
damned if he does and damned if he doesn't. Uneasy lies 
the head that wears the mitre! It is perhaps significant, 
however, that some black Catholics seem happier than oK>st 
of his Catholic critics with the prelate's performance to 
this point. 

These pressures on the archbishop may be increased by 
an extensive integration-by-busing program imposed on the 
public schools of suburban Jefferson (Civil) Parish by the 
f^eral courts in the fall of 1971. The major details of 
this program and of reactions to it are described in the 
following condensed case study. 

Operation Bus Stop* 



In Louisiana the processes of desegregation have 
resulted in an increase of almost 50% in the number 
of public school students enrolled in schools with 
at least lOt of the opposite race. In 1968-69 
only 16% of these students were in such schools, 
but by 1970-71 this proportion had risen to 631, 
but it was not and is not an easy and painless 
process. 

Jefferson Parish, a parish immediately adjacent 
to the city of New Orleans, is the geographic 
setting. Integration efforts there have been 
legally resisted but without success. Finally, 

\inder coiirt orders, the Parish School Board, 
in August 1971, legislated a redistricting 
plan which reeved the sixth grade from all 
elementary schools and added it to the sdddle 
school level (6th, 7th, 8th) . In addition 
supplementary bou^aries were added to the 
neighborhood elementary school districts. 
Specifically, these changes required that black 
elementary school students be tossed from the 
Bunch Village section to the Bissonet Plasa 
school and that white sixth graders from 
Bissonet Plasa be bussed to the newly estab- 
lished P^nche Village Middle School. The bussing 
distance involved was 12 miles "across town" 
and also across two major traffic intersections. 

♦This section is a condensed and revised version of a 
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The ruling, not surprisingly, proved to be 
unpopular among the olack parents of Bunche 
Village and the white parents of Bissonet Plaza. 
The former feared the loss of "their" school and 
the threat of control which affluent white par- 
ents might exert over the parent-teacher assoc- 
iation. The latter protested not only the 
bussing of their children but the loss of a 
school and staff which enjoyed a high reputa- 
tion for providing quality education. Each 
group felt that they were being uprooted, and 
the timing, just days before schools reopened, 
deepened the resentment. It was out of such 
dissension, debate, and emotions that "Operation 
Bus Stop” was born. 

"Operation Bus Stop Inc." was a group of white 
peurents in Bissonet Plasa who were opposed to 
bussing. Their protest meetings in late August 
were attended by hundreds of parents and some 
school board members. Resolutions were passed, 
telegrams were sent to President Hixon and to 
Attorney-General Mitchell, and the School Board 
was prevailed upon to file a request for a stay 
order. Nothing succeeded. The 1971 school year 
began with the 6th grade white children from 
Bissonet being bussed to the Bunche Middle 
School and the black elementary school children 
(grades 1-5) from the Kenner area being bussed 
to Bissonet. 

Most parents have "gone along" with the bussing 
requirements partially because they have had no 
alternatives. Catholic schools in the area already 
had "waiting lists" and the private academies were 
either already filled or were prohibitive because 
of their tuition. But few are happy with the 
situation. White parents have been more articulate 
in their criticism and have emp) asized the usual 
range of difficulties. They view the Bunche 
Village School as educationally inferior, too far 
away, unsafe for their childrctn, ill-equipped, 
etc. More than that, they irtdicate that the 
homogeneous grouping of their children by ability 
operates to segregate rather to integrate since 
the white students cluster at the top level and 
the black students at the lower levels. Even on 
the playground the children separate themselves by 
race. Some parents and children are less critical 
and have found advantages in, the Bunche School but 
they are a distinct minority i 
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It may prove morally embarrassing if the public schools 
of Jefferson Parish achieve a significant racial balance through 
busing while Catholic schools in the same areas remain largely 
segregated. To the credit of archdiocesan leaders, however, 
it should be pointed out that they took well publicized steps 
to prevent an influx of white students into Catholic schools 
in Jefferson (Civil) Parish in response to the public school 
busing. In contrast to the situation in the other dioceses 
of the state under similar circumstances, discussed later, 
enrollment in the Catholic elementary schools in the Jefferson 
(Civil) Parish dropped in 1970-71, declining from 18,952 to 
18,544. 

The secondary Catholic schools, to which the busing 
program was largely irrelevant, experienced a modest growth, 
from 3,966 students in 1970-71 to 4,153 students in 1971-72. 



Develotxnents j.n the Diocese of Baton Rouge 



In the section immediately preceding, we began our 
analysis of race-related events by examining developments in 
the Archdiocese of New Orleans (identified as ANO in the 
following passages), whose Catholic schools enroll 62.1 per 
cent of all Catholic school students in Louisiana (see Table 
1/1). In terms of Catholic school enrollment, the Diocese 
of Baton Rouge (DBR) ranks third in the state, not second. 
However, we think it logical to consider DBR at this point 
for two reasons { First, like ANO, its bishop for some years 
has attracted national attention for his statements on racial 
justice. The Other two bishops in Louisiana have made 
.similar declarations recently, but so has virtually every 
other Catholic leader in the United States, now that it is 
"progressive" so to do. But as black Catholics repeatedly 
emphasize, rhetoric must be compared with action. The 
latter counts the more. 

Second, as we have seen, DBR and ANO have similar 
proportions of black Catholics to draw upon in an effort 
to produce racial integration in Catholic schools (about 
10 per cent of communicants in both aireas are black) . On 
the surface, it appears that DBR has fallen behind ANO in 
seizing the opportunity to attract black students into 
Catholic schools (see Table 3/9) . As part of the explana- 
tion, perhaps ANO's stronger Catholic traditions give its 
schools higher status in the minds of citizens generally, 
thus making them more attractive to blacks (and whites) . 
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According to Table 3/4, in 1970-71 DBR also gener- 
ally was less successful than ANO with respect to the amount 
of integration achieved in Catholic schools. On the plus 
side (in one sense, at least), only 4.5 per cent of Catholic 
elementary school students in DBR were in "all" or "mostly" 
blac)c schools, as compared with 11.0 per cent in AMO; and no 
Catholic secondary school students in DBR were in "all" or 
"mostly" black schools, as compared with 8.1 per cent in 
AMO. With the exception of one "school pairing" situation, 
discussed later, which was intended to produce integration 
but instead inspired most whites to leave for public schools, 
there are no predominantly black Catholic schools left in 
DBR. In interpreting these data one must be wary, however. 
The facile way out of "racially dual" Catholic school systems 
in Louisiana is simply to close black schools. It seems to 
us, however, that these schools may often perform vital 
functions in black communities. As we have seen in past 
discussions and will observe again, when black Catholic 
students are asked to leave their black schools and enter 
nearby schools dcxninated by Catholic whites, the "opportuni- 
ties" extended are often delusive. In this respect, what 
pleases the U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in its distant observation tower, may conflict with 
the needs of interests of many black citizens. Catholic 
schools in DBR are scxnewhat vulnerable to the charge that 
they are abdicating their responsibility to serve black 
Catholics to some equitably proportionate degree. As we 
observed earlier (see Table 3/9) , DBR is behind the other 
three dioceses in the state in this regard. Furthermore, 
according to Table 3/12, the proportion of blacks in the 
DBR student population has been declining (fresn 8.5 per 
cent in 1969-70 to 5.7 per cent in 1971-72). 

.Perhaps more definitely on the minus side, in 1970- 
71 92.9 per cent of students in DBR in Catholic elementary 
schools were in "all" or "mostly" v^hite schools, as compared 
. with only 80.8 per cent in AMO, emd 100 per cent of students 
in Catholic secondary schools in DBR were in "all or "mostly" 
white schools, as ccmipared with 88.5 per cent in AMO (see 
Table 3/4) . 

Since our information from the Diocese of Baton Rouge 
is incomplete in several important particulars (the diocesan 
superintendent, though most cooperative, has been seriously 
ill during the present study) , we are unable to make several 
further enrollment analyses that would be illuminating. We 
would like, for example, to compare the racial distribution 
of students in the city of New Orleans with the racial distri- 
bution of students in the city of Baton Rouge. 
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TABLE 3/13 

Student Enrollment, Elementary and Secondary 
Catholic Schools, Diocese of Baton Rouge, 1969-70 to 1971—72. 



STUDENT ENROLLMENT 





1969 


0 

1 


1970 


-71 


1971 


-72 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 


Ascension Catholic 


885 


112 


1011 


66 


962 


58 


St. Theresa of Avila 


616 


3 


624 


0 


468 


1 


St. Elizabeth 


224 


7 


264 


16 


283 


16 


St. Philotnena 


224 


4 


220 


5 


167 


0 


Catholic High School 


431 


24 


421 


18 


458 


18 


Our Lady of Mercy 


513 


3 


543 


6 


518 


6 


Redenqitorist Jr/Sr. High 


1170 


49 


1153 


51 


1118 


41 


Sacred Heart 


406 


48 


377 


49 


336 


65 


St. Agnes 


348 


143 


177 


121 


4 


87 


St. Aloysius 


656 


46 


691 


42 


682 


37 


St. Alphonsus 


239 


0 


223 


0 


224 


0 


St. Anthcny 


486 


2 


483 


7 


441 


10 


St. Charles 


167 


3 


227 


3 


191 


3 


St. Francis Xavier 


0 


289 


17 


232 


4 


150 


St. George 


477 


3 


498 


5 


507 


7 


St. Gerard Majella 


576 


3 


629 


6 


576 


13 


St. Isidore 


203 


10 


208 


10 


211 


8 


St. Joseph Academy 


615 


32 


615 


36 


618 


35 


St. Joseph Cathedral Fret 


1 47 


4 


55 


5 


51 


7 


St. Pius X 


332 


0 


473 


0 


450 


4 


St. Thomas More 


1282 


0 


1285 


0 


1315 


0 


f3ur Lady of Pronq)t Succoi 


277 


0 


278 


0 


243 


0 


St. John 


678 


29 


707 


23 


689 


20 


Cat.*iolic High Of Pointe 


638 


78 


683 


62 


755 


172 


Coupee 














St. Augustine 


0 


287 


0 


261 


Cons 


olldatec 


Chanel Interparochial 


536 


7 


546 


6 


534 


8 


St. Michael 


85 


15 


79 


11 


Clos 


ed 


Holy Ghost 


469 


3 


600 


2 


607 


3 


Mater Dolorosa 


317 


0 


327 


0 


319 


0 


St. Joseph (Ponchatoula) 


333 


5 


324 


5 


321 


5 


Holy Family 


441 


55 


501 


43 


462 


39 




13,671 


1,264 


14,239 


1,091 


13,514 


813 




14 935 


15,330 


14, 


327 


Total, Black and White 


9 












Proportion Black 


8.5Z 


7.1Z 


5 . 


7Z 



5 



Source: Diocesan Superintendent of Schools. 
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The first racial intograticri in the public schools of 
Baton Rouge occurred in the autumn of 1964, when 27 black 
teenagers entered an erstwhile all-white high school. 39 
Subsequently, the city maintained a "freedom-of -choice" 
plan that proved an efficient device for keeping the races 
largely separate. During the school year 1970-71, in a 
system enrolling 65,000 youngsters, only about 3,000 stu- 
dents (mostly black) were attending schools where the other 
race was numerically dominant. 

The next step was the result of a Supreme Court order, 
in October, 1969, for desegregation "at once." In Baton 
Bouge, "at once" proved to be ten months later, for it took 
that long for local committees to wor)c out a plan. The 
blueprint called for a 65/35 ratio of white teachers to black 
teachers in every public school— to correspond with the 
ratio of white students tc black students in the public school 
system— and for the desegregation of students through real- 
ignment of school attendance boundaries (no bussing) . Because 
of housing patterns, the design would leave scxne all-black 
and all-white schools undisturbed, but approximately 2,000 
white children would be shifted into schools serving pri- 
marily black patrons, and approximately 5,000 black children 
would be shifted into schools serving primarily white patrons. 

The U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
and the U.S. District Court in Baton Rouge approved the 
plan, even though some citizens described it as a cynical 
attempt to provide the least integration possible under 
prevailing court doctrines. 

It was a time of frenetic litigation over racial issues 
throughout the South. Any realistic citizen reading the 
newspapers could see that public school segregation was dead, 
or soon would be. In anticipation of the.^court order of 
October, 1969, there was a net student inflow of between 
3.7 and 11.4 per cent into the Catholic schools of DBR— 
an inflow of between 2.7 and 12.2 per cent at the elementary 
level (depending on which figures in Table 3/13 one accepts 
as accurate) and an inflow of 7.9 per cent at the secondary 
level. Reports are conflicting (see Table 3/13 again) as 
to the extent to which, and the grade level at which, the 
enrollment growth continued in 1970-71, though there is 
consensus that the student population in the Catholic schools 
subsequently declined, at both elementary and secondary 
levels, in 1971-72. For several years previous to 1969-70, 
the enrollment had been exhibiting a slow but steady decline 
(Tables 1/1 and 3/12) . 
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If many parents of the incoming students were fleeing 
public schools in the belief that racial integration was com- 
ing, their perceptions were accurate. In 1968-69, the East 
Baton Rouge (Civil) Parish for example, in which the city 
of Baton Rouge is located, had only two schools with at 
least 30 percent of both races (enrolling a total of 184 
whites and 115 blades). ^0 in 1969-70, 4 schools were in 
this substantially integrated category, and 669 whites and 
654 bj.ac)cs were affected. By 1970-71, 16 schools had at 
least 30 percent of both races, and 5,497 whites and 3,800 
blacks were affected. Similar substantial desegregation 
was accomplished in nearly all civil parishes in DBR. 



TABLE 3/14 



CONFLICTING ENROLLMENT FIGURES FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS, 
DIOCESE OF BATON ROUGE, 1967-68 TO 1971-72 





/ 


/ 


/ 

•V 


«fc *«y^ 


/ 


J' 

qb ^ 


/ 

V 


Elementary 


' N 


N 


N 




N^ ^ 




N 


Letter® 


11,885 


10,850 


12,175 


12.2 


12,864 


5.6 


10,945 


Table 3/13^ 














nceac 


12,020 


11,911 


12,220 


2.7 


12,153 


-.5 


— 


Secondary 
















Letter 


2,736 


2,713 


2,928 


7.9 


2,522 


-16.1 


2,536 


Table 3/13 














NCEA 


2,736 


2,713 


2,928 


7.9 


3,278 


12.0 


— 


TOTAL 
















Letter 


14,621 


13,563 


15,103 


11.4 


15,386 


1.9 


13,481 


Table 3/13 






A 






.... 




NCEA 


14,756 


14,624 


15,148 


3.7 


15,431 


2.0 





^Letter to Donall A. Erickson from Brother Felician Fourrier, S.C., 
Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, Diocese of Baton Rouge, B.ttcn 
Rouge, Louisiana, November 22, 1971. 

Wable obtained from above-mentioned Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools . 

CnCEA Report, 1970-71, Appendix A, Tables 1-1, 1-2, 1-3. 
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As for whites fleeing integrated public schools in 
1969*’70 and 1970*’71r the diocesan superintendent asserts, 
"We headed them off at the pass!" Well, not quite, as the 
above->discussed evidence indicates. Furthermore, though 
diocesan officials acted to block the pass, they did so a 
little late. According to numerous indications, a signi- 
ficant number of new families suddenly found Catholic 
schools attractive in the fall of 1969. It was not until 
February 18, 1970, that the following policy statement of 
the Baton Rouge Diocesan Board of Education was sent out 
over the approving signature of Bishop Robert E. Tracy s 

POLICY STATEMENT 

On the Acceptance of New Students into the 
Catholic Schools of the Diocese of Baton Rouge 

1. The Catholic schools of the Diocese of Baton 
Rouge shall not become havens or even give ^e 
appearance of becoming havens for any students 
who may be seeking to avoid pressures brought 
about by recent civil integration developments 
and procedures in the various civil parishes in 
the Diocese; 

2. It shall be the clear and steadfast purpose of 
the schools of the Diocese to achieve in these 
schools a racial balance which shall be— at the 
very least — proportionate to the Catholic popu- 
lation; 

3. In those cases in which physical limitations 
make it necessary to restrict, in some way, 
the intake of students into a given school, 

a definite priority is established, herewith, 
in favor of the parents of applicants who have 
demonstrated their support of Catholic educa- 
tion in the past and of black Catholics generally. 

4. Meanwhile, as we have already proclaimed, the 
following general principles and policies shall 
continue to prevail: 

A. With Christian charity as its basic foundation, 
the Diocesan Bocird of Education wishes to promul- 
gate and reiterate teachings and admonitions of 
the Catholic Church regarding racial justice and 
equality in the operation and administration of 
its educational institutions. 
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B. It shall be the continuous policy of this 
board that all Catholic schools of the 
diocese be open to all children and all 
teachers regardless of race. Furthermore i 
this diocese and its system of parochial 
schools cure dedicated tc the elimination 
of discrimination under whatever guise it 
might or will be employed. Therefore r the 
refusal of a student solely because of race- 
either directly or indirectly — is strictly 
prohibited. 



This action might have been anticipated. Bishop Tracy 
is widely credited as persuading the Second Vatican Council 
to include a specific condemnation of racism in its resolutions. 
In his own diocese he has been pushing hard for the develoimient 
of diocesan and parish programs to counteract racism and im- 
prove the lot of the poor, to such an extent, according to 
several informants, that he has incurred the wrath of many 
white middle-class communicants. He has demanded that each 
parish create a "Social Responsibility COTonittee" to attack 
"areas of apostolic endeavor which have strong and clear social 
overtones, such as education, «m»ployment, recreation, health, 
justice, social attitudes, poverty, race relations, equality 
before the law."^l Some black leaders allege, however, that 
there has been much talk and little action. They complain, 
as well, that the program is paternalistic, involving little 
consultation with the black people who are the purported 
beneficiaries . 

It was obvious early in 1970 that Catholic school 
officials would look warily at any white student who attempted 
to leave the public school in which he was currently enrolled 
before completing the grades that school was offering. But 
the admission of students who wanted to enter the first grade 
of Catholic elementary schools, the admission of students who 
had finished a public elementary education and wanted to enter 
the seventh grade of Catholic junior high schools, or the 
admission of students who had finished a public junior high 
school education and wanted to enter the ninth grade of 
Catholic senior high schools presented a dilemma. How could 
an administrator determine whether a youngster wanting to 
begin his Catholic education at the elementary, junior high, 
or senior high level (as many had done in the past) was there 
for racist reasons? To help with this problem, the diocecan 
superintendent of schools issued a set of "Regulations to 
Implement Policies of Admission of Students to Catholic Schools." 
So far as the first, seventh, and ninth grades were concerned, 
the superintendent ruled that Catholic schools must "reserve 
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a proper proportion of their . . . intake for black applicants 
until Friday, March 13, 1970." Thereafter, spaces would be 
filled in the following manner: 

In the first grade: 

1. Children with brothers or sist*ers presently 
enrolled in a Catholic school of the Diocese. 

2. Children of parishioners or former parishioners 
whose present parish resulted from the division 
of a parish. 

3. Children of parents in other parishes which 
have no parochial school. 

In the seventh grade: 

1. Children from feeder parishes which contri- 
bute to the capital expenditure of the 
school : 

a. with brothers or sisters enrolled in the 
interparochial junior/senior high school. 

b. brothers and/or sisters of graduates of 
the interparochial senior high school . 

c. the first child of a family entering the 
7th grade. 

2. Children from other church parishes. 

In the ninth grade: 

1. Children presently enrolled in the 8th grades 
of our Catholic elementary schools with 
brothers or sisters presently enrolled in 
the Catholic schools of the Diocese. 

2. Children whose brothers or sisters are gradu- 
ates of the high school. 

3. The first child of a family entering the 9th 
grade . 

In the fall of 1970, as we have seen, the flow of new students 
into the Catholic schools of the Diocese of Baton Rouge was 
considerably reduced. 

These efforts of officials of DBR were not the first 
steps taken to promote racial justice in the Catholic schools 
of the diocese. By 1966, reportedly, the diocese had inte- 
grated all its schools to some unspecified extent, though some 
info3rmants claim there was no integration in actuality until 
1967. Action to do away with 6 all-black schools then exist- 
ing was evidently precipitated by the insistence of the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education , and Welfare in June, 1966, 
that the bishop sign an agreement of compliance y/itli ytb^^ Civil 
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Rights Act as tho price of eligibility for federal assistance 
which, according to the prelate's estimate, totalled more 
than $1 million. Subsequently, tho following five all-black 
Catholic schools were closed, four in 1966 and one in 1969: 

1966: St. Benedict the Moor (consolidated with 

St. Elizabeth) 

Immaculate Conception (consolidated with 

St. John) 

St. Catherine High (consolidated with 

Ascension Catholic High) 

St. Joseph (consolidated with St. Michael) 

1969: St. Catherine Elementary (consolidated with 

St. Vincent) 

There is some confusion in teinminology as to the death 
of these five schools. One diocesan statement describes all 
five as having been "consolidated" with nearby white Catholic 
schools. In another statement, the bishop of the diocese 
states that "three all-black schools have been closed and 
their student bodies amalgamated with that of other schools, 
and two other all-black schools were paired with nearby white 
schools . 

The fates of two other all-black Catholic schools in 
the Diocese of Baton Rouge (St. Augustine Elementary and St. 
Francis Xavier Elementary) remained in doubt for almost two 
years longer, while the Diocesan Board of Education and the 
Diocesan Pastoral Council pondered the strategic alternatives. 
The earlier "consolidations" had produced adverse reactions 
from both blacks and whites. Many blacks were angry to see 
that integration was always accomplished on the white man's 
territory, on the white mein's terms. Black families encountered 
tuition increases. The teachers and administrators who lost 
their positions were mostly black. Many whites were unpre- 
pared to accept the influx of black students. Many white 
and black students withdrew from Catholic schools that were 
affected by "consolidation." 

Bishop Tracy announced during the latter half of 1971 
that, as of September, 1971: 

At New Roads, St. Augustine School is to be 
paired with Catholic High. At Baton Rouge, St. 

Francis Xavier is to be disestablished as an 
all-black school. The manner in which this is 
to be done will be decided and announced within 
a few days. . This action will end all dual- 

ism in the schools of the diocese. 

v» 
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This unitary system, covering the two c^unpuses, 
in each case will be governed locally by an inters 
parochial school board with proportionate repre- 
sentation frOTt the church parishes involved* At 
New Roads, the existing interparochial school board 
will govern the operation of the newly paired 
schools. At Baton Rouge, a new interparochial 
school board will be established. 

To wait until 1972 v/ould not be consistent with 
our agreement to comply, within a reasonable length, 
of time, with the provisions of the Civil Rights 
Act that we do not . . . on the ground of race, 

color, or national origin, maintain separate facil- 
ities, activities, or programs. "^4 

The events involved in one of these two "pairings ," (that 
of St. Francis Xavier which enrolled 232 blacks and 17 whites 
in 1970-71 and St. Agnes which enrolled 121 blacks and 177 
whites in 197 0-71) , illustrate the tortured character of the 
Catholic racial dilemma in the Diocese of Baton Rouge (See 
Table 3/12) . 

The St. Agnes parish was once all white, but in recent 
years had successfully accepted a significant number of black 
families, a good number of them from St. Francis Xavier, an 
all-black parish. The St. Francis Xavier Church is an anti- 
quated though safe building, but the parish elementary school 
functions in an attractive structure erected by the parishioners 
at great financial sacrifice a few years ago. The parish was 
founded, and is still maintained, by the Josephite fathers, 
an order discussed toward the beginning of this chapter. The 
school has been staffed for more than ninety years by the all- 
black Sisters of the Holy Family, whose headquarters are in 
New Orleans. 

During the last decade or a number of discouraging 

developments had transpired in St. '^rancis Xavier parish. 

The parishioners had constructed not^only the St. Francis 
Xavier Elementary School but also, at a time when white 
Catholic schools in Baton Rouge were still racially segregated 
as a matter of policy, the only black Catholic high school 
in the city. Then an expressway was build directly through 
the community, splitting it up, debasing its environment, and 
demolishing its high school building. By that time, the 
other Catholic high schools were officially desegregated, but 
few black families nnn ia— ■Hnii-irmc; charged by white- 
dominatcid Catholic high schools, so many youngsters were 
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forced to transfer to public high schools. During the years 
when racial integration was the '*big thing** among blacks# the 
Joseph! te fathers had encouraged many people in St. Francis 
Xavier parish to transfer to integrated parishes and schools. 
Tho membership dwindled# both in the church and the school 
(in the latter case, from about 800 students at one time to 
a mere 249 in 1970-71) . Finances were a growing problem, for 
the parish still had a sizeable debt from the erection of 
the new school building. There was talk from time to time 
of closing the church or school or both — at least until re- 
cently « Now many parishioners are aroused and self-assertive — 
in no mood to leave for white-dominated institutions. 



At some point during the first half of 1971, the all- 
black Sisters of the Holy Family heard that diocesan officials 
might close St. Francis Xavier Elementary School. The Mother 
Superior of the religious order contacted the Baton Rouge 
chancery explicitly asking to be included in any deliberations 
concerning the future of St. Francis Xavier. Reportedly she 
was assured that no changes were planned for the 1971-72 school 
year; so she arranged her personnel assignments accordingly. 



During the next few months diocesan officials made plans 
to "pair" the St. Francis Xavier school with nearby St. Agnes. 
Grades K - 4 would be housed at St. Francis Xavier and grades 
5 - 8 at St. Agnes. The schools would be governed by an inter- 
parochial board representing two black parishes (St. Francis 
Xavier and Immaculate Conception) and one predominantly white 
parish (St. Agnes). According to one report, diocesan offi- 
cials made their decision without consulting the people in 
either parish. According to another report, some consultations 
occurred, but only with communicants in the white-dominated 
St. Agnes parish. It does seem, however, that the Sisters of 
the Holy Family were neither consulted nor kept informed. The 
diocesan superintendent claims that he wanted to invite the 
St. Francis Xavier principal to the deliberations but was 
unable to inform her of the meetings. The Holy Fami3.y nuns 
point out that a simple phone call to the mother house in New 
Orleans was all that was required to reach her. Part of the 
problem, some informants insist, was that the diocesan super- 
intendent was ill during much of this period. 

The Holy Family nuns became aware of the new policy only 
when they arrived at the St. Francis Xavier convent to begin 
the new school year. The sister who had been appointed as the 
principal of St. Francis Xavier by the Superior General of her 
religious community refused, for a time# to act as a mere sub- 
ordinate to the white principal of St. Agnes, as the diocesan 
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«harp exciiAn^es b«twe«n the Superior 
Holy paroily nuns and the Bishop of Baton Houge 
^**5®*^® ® '^hort-lived accommodation wav worked out. The bishoo 

conditions? giving miJe *^ 

roc^nitlon to the principal of St. Francis Xavier. However, 
it is reported that the administrative nerve-center of the 

expref whoso White principal 
exercises the real rather than pro forma control. 

in-ist s "pairing" took place, some informants 

in^xst, the whxte patrons of St. Agnes and the pastor of the 

on record as stating they were agreeable to the 

existed at St. Agnes but would not 
which blacks would constitute a majority 
^ group. The bishop said the "pairing" was un- ^ 

*^easons-(l) his own coLoSnoe 
compelled xt, and (2) he had signed an agreement with the U S 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, promising to 
elxmxnate racial "dualism" in the diocese. L asked pLents 
to work.^^^^^^^ please cooperate and give the plan a chance 

Many black parishioners at St. Francis Xavier were 

?he arbitrary way in which they perceived 
that the paxrxng had been mapped out and introduced. As 

arose, their patience wore thin. 

insist, that white leaders in 
the CAtholxc church had been denying them the right of self- 
deteirmxnatxon for many years, as had secular officials of 

Xavier people believed, for example, 
that thexr parxsh had been the victim of an effort to route 

5° undamaged the predominantly 

parxsh and a nearby all-white Methodist church. 
However, the parxshxoners at St. Francis Xavier decided to 

in their view, our informants 
report, the whxte parxshxoners at St. Agnes "copped out." 

chxldren (along with 353 black children) 

^5® two schools before the pairing took place, 

® 237 blacks remained afterward. Many blacks 
1 -yio because they had to pay approximately twice 

viously^^°” aft-r the pairing that they had paid pre- 

As a result of the drastic enrollment decline, the 

problems of maintaining the two schools were seriously 
xntensxfxed. A defxcxt of $30,000 seemed certain to accumu- 
late by the end of the school year. In contrast, the total 
xncome from parxsh collections at St. Francis Xavier is only 
about $69,000 per year. . A special open meeting of the still- 
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temporary in tar parochial achool board was called to conaidar 
what to do. Many mambara of the black community attended. 
Blehoo Tracy appeared, aaid he had conaidered the evidence, 
and announced that he could see no solution other than to 
close one of the two schools as of January, 1972, and offer 
the entire program in the other school as a way of cutting 
down costs. The school to be closed, he said, was St. Francis 
Xavier (see above^guoted statement). In fact, it would pro- 
bably be necessary to abandon the antiquated St. Francis 
Xavier Church as well, and asl. its parishioners to attend 
St. Agnes Church instead. 

Our informants state that black people from the St. 
Francis Xavier and Immaculate Conception parishes who were 
present at the meeting were astounded, furious, and outraged. 
Their school seemed to them the more logical one to keep open, 
since its physical facilities were notably superior to those 
of St. Agnes. Once again, they felt, the bishop was discrim- 
inating against black communicants in his decisions. They 
were particularly chagrined by the fact, as they saw it, 
that whites had sabotaged the pairing program, but blacks were 
being punished for the failure. Furthermore, they were told 
by people who claimed to have inside information that the 
bishop had had his eye on the St. Francis Xavier school build- 
ing as the future location of a diocesan special education 
center. Discussing these considerations, many members of the 
black community decided it was time to "draw the line." They 
had erected the school building at great sacrifice and were 
not going to let the bishop "take it away" without a fight. 

At the same time, the black Holy Family nuns decided 
to make an issue of the bishop's statement. They resolved 
to withdraw all their members from the school immediately , 
as a dramatic protest, unless the bishop reversed his plan 
to close the schpol in January, 1972. Members of the order 
explain their concer^i- partly by arguing that black Catholics 
are becoming so disenchanted with the church that the Catholic 
school is often the only factor that keeps them from deserting 
the fold altogether. Along with members of the parish, the 
Holy Family nuns sent the bishop a strident "position paper" 
on September 14, 1971, demanding an immediate statement, in 
writing , as to whether the school would be closed. The 
position paper, submitted by "parishioners, parents, teachers, 
interparochial board members, parish council members, and all 
other persons concerned with the future of St. Francis Xavier 
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church and school," read as follows: 



'i' 



US 



With Chriftian charity, justice and practical 
common aense as th« basis of our motivss, we 
respectfully submit this position paper regard- 
ing the current circumstances surrounding the 
future of St. Francis Xavier Parish Church and 
School . 

We have acted in good faith in cooperating to 
the fullest extent with the plan that was dev- 
eloped to pair St. Francis Xavier and St. Agnes 
Schools. In fact, from the very outset, we have 
strongly supported the plan and likewise its im- 
plementation, sacrificing much of what was 
achieved through singular efforts of our devoted 
parishioners, teachers, priests, nuns, students 
and parents under very unfavorable circumstances 
at times. However, the tine has now come to 
prove that we will no longer tolerate the unfair, 
unchristian, and unjustified attacks, resolutions, 
decisions and decrees perpetrated upon our insti- 
tutions because we happen to occupy a minority 
status among the faithful of this diocese. Be- 
cause we have been obedient, accommodating, willing 
to cooperate, and seemingly povrerless to repel 
the forces laboring to divide and conquer us at 
the least provocation, there are those who have 
used their authority — rightly o'^ wrongly — to 
foster their aims and objectives or those of 
their deceitful advisors, to deprive us of those 
things we also hold dear and for which we have 
labored diligently to build and maintain in spite 
of the overpowering odds. 

Accordingly, we submit the following demands as 
reparation for the past and/or proposals emanating 
from certain persons or groups who seem to vacill- 
ate from stated, official and, in many instances, 
public diecisions which were promulgated as policy 
deriving from obligations considered morally right 
and just. In the past several days, it appears 
that there has been a dynamic and sudden abdication 
of those Christian tenets because of what appears 
to be political expediency or other ulterior factors. 
In particular, we refer to the matter under consid- 
eration which is aimed at demolishing the St. Francis 
Xavier School as a regular teaching facility housing 
grades K through 4 and/or perhaps including upper 
elementary levels. Some of the many reasons that 
must be tciken into consideration relative to this 
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flituAtion Firstly, it is ^ncumlaent upon 

the contultstive bosrds concerned to deliberate 
the poeeible irreparable harm which might result 
from such an apparent devious and irrational ac- 
tion such as the sudden unwarranted and totally 
biased proposal to discontinue cvr disestablish 
St. Francis Xavier as a teaching facility offer- 
ing academic preparations for normal children 
of grades X - 4 and possibly through 8. In 
essence, the pairing situation is not presently 
very stable — or for that matter, is not succeeding — 
because the leadership has been conspicuously 
absent from the Pastor of St. Agnes, the Principal 
of St. Agnes School, lay parish leaders and others 
who feel that their "Christian" mission was accom- 
plished by enrolling Blacks in St. Agnes in past 
years in such large numbers. In other words, the 
apparent thinking by some of the vocal opponents 
of pairing was that they would have gone beyond 
their Christian duty by accepting and participating 
in a plan v?hich would have more Black students 
and Black Inter parochial Board representation than 

they could possibly tolerate, no matter the Christian 
principles involved. Moreover, the very idea of en- 
rolling non-special education white children at a 
previously all-Black facility — even though it is 
recognized as the most modern and best-constructed in 
the diocese is apparently utterly repulsive to a 
majority of the white parents. 



Obviously, it is not Blacks who are uncooperative 
and openly defiant of Bishop Tracy's decrees re- 
garding this situation; however, it is equally 
obvious that, as usual. Blacks are expected to 
suffer the consequences of white defiance and 
hatred, even though we are attempting to fulfill 
our responsibility as cooperatively as possible. 
That spirit of blind obedience is rapidly coming 
to an end, especially in this situation. Perhaps, 
now, it is time that we show how resentful and 
wrathful we can be by also proving to Bishop 
Tracy and others of his philosophy that our 
patience, too, can be exhausted. Also, perhaps 
we should forget about people's feelings in this 
situation, as Bishop Tracy has ^aid he is doing 
presently in his decision to demolish St. Francis 
Xavier Church and disestablish the school as a 
K - 4 or K - 8 situation of learning in this 
diocese. 
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It is public knowledge that we cononended lUs 
Excellency for his forthright and courageous stand 

’’obligation in conscience'* to 
eliminate dualism by proposing a merger of Sts. 
Agnes and Francis Xavier Schools. It is also 
public knowledge that he said there would be no 
transfers to other Catholic diocesan schools from 
St. Agnes and St. Princis Xavier Schools. It is 
now public knowledge that His Excellency, Bishop 
Trace, is reversing (perhaps under pressure of 
dollar signs and influential, prominent whites) 
his "moral obligation in conscience"; it is most 
publicly obvious that many of the whites who left 
this paired situation decided, apparently with 
His Excellency's direct or indirect approval, to 
enroll in other diocesan Catholic Schools in utter 
defiance of His Excellency's orders. Consequently, 
we are being punished for their "Christian actions." 

If the Bishop is disposed to listening and under- 
standing to others who, do not necessarily endorse 
his thinking, we submit these factors for his 
consideration as well as the fair consideration 
of the Boards concerned: 

1. The temporary Interparochial Board established 
to govern the St. Francis Xavier — St. Agnes 
merger should be given permanent status im- 
mediately if not sooner — and representa- 
tion should be proportionate to the student 
population. This Board, when duly constituted, 
should be given the authority to decide how 
the interparochial school should be operated. 
Such Boards in other areas of the diocese are 
endowed with similar powers, why is it that 
suddenly this does not apply to this situation? 
(We strongly suspect that certain persons 
believe and fear that the Board would be pre- 
dominantly Black, thereby forcing the whites 
who would be Christian and courageous enough 
to remain to a minority status, which they 
have already indicated they could not possibly 
accept). Of course, this was, and still is, 
advocated strongly by Monsignor Gillespie, 
because he stated it publicly and gave his 
pastoral blessings, it appears, to all others 
who performed their "Christian" duty by with- 
drawing from the paired .arrangement. 



2. Bithop Robert Emmett Traev has traditionally 
ne 9 lectod his moral obligation when the de- 
cision appeared to favor Blacks} in this case 
he certainly won't break his ten year record 
unless his conscience (and hopefully it is 

a Christian conscience) will emerge victorious 
and triumph over evil for a change. We do 
find it rather strange that His Excellency's 
moral conscience was not operating in 1965 
when he delayed integration of diocesan schools 
until he felt the public schools were success** 
•fully integrated. Actually, we are presently 
perplexed as to what the Bishop means when 
he says he's exercising his moral obligation 
in conscience. Perhaps his definition of 
morality differs from ours. Perhaps he feels 
an obligation to one segment of the population 
of this diocese and not a certain minority. 

And perhaps his conscience is not that little 
voice of God whispering from within as we have 
come to know it. 

3. A workable plan was established to continue 
the successful operation of St. Francis Xavier; 
OPEN TO ALL RACES (including the white majority 
that IS so outstandingly Christian in this 
diocese) as well as students of diverse beliefs. 
His Excellency, with the approval of his con- 
sultative bodies decided that it is not morally 
right to operate such an almost, total Black 
facility because those federal HEW, dollars 
would not continue to roll in if he permitted 
that situation to exist. Now, we're being 
punished because the others refuse to cooperate 
and because we have opened our beautiful St. 
Francis Xavier to those very same people who 
just cannot go another Christian mile. We 
still want to cooperate, but we are opposed 

to St. Agnes as the facility to house the 
school for children who wish A Catholic educa*- 
tion in this area. We know that St. Francis 
Xavier is the better facility of the two, 
and to use that oft-repeated white phrase, 

"it would be a shame to let such modern facil- 
ities give way to an inferior plant." 

4. Housing the school at St. Agnes would simply 
shuffle a predominantly Black student population 
since that appears to be what it will continue 




to be unless a WHITE miracle happens — into 
another inferior facility which was eliminated 
by building St. Francis Xavier in the first 
place, at a great sacrifice to building a 
new church several years ago. 

5. We can probably accept sacrificing the Church, 
but we will not sacrifice this school to 
satisfy the Bishop's long-awaited desire to 
utilize it for his own purposes. 

6. Experts and recognized authorities in the 
field of special education do not recommend 
confining children classified as special 

to a narrow, restrictive environment, for 
they need to come in daily contact with 
normal persons. Converting St. Francis 
Xavier to a total special education school 
would negate all such sound principles. 

Would not it be better to establish special 
education classes at several diocesan schools 
to afford the youngsters normal contacts? 

7. The tremendous loss of Black souls will 
probably increase rapidly from the Catholic 
environment and Catholic institutions if 
St. Francis Xavier is phased out in favor 
of St. Agnes. 

8. We are not asking for segregation, nor to 
discontinue the interparochial establishment, 
but simply that school be housed here, con- 
tinuing to also include the Christ Child 
Center. We have the larger enrollment, the 
better more modern facility, therefore prac- 
tical sensible reason dictates that it be 
utilized for the interparochial school. 

9. The friendly, encouraging and genuinely 
sincere atmosphere of St. Francis Xavier 

is much more conducive to academic achieve- 
ments than students are presently experiencing 
at St. Agnes. 

10. The Holy Family Sisters have devoted ninety- 
one years of their apostolate to St. Francis 
Xavier, establishing this institution for 
Blacks when no other Catholic school would 
open its "Christian" doors in the true spirit 
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of Brotherhood. Are they now going to be 
literally disinherited and forced out of this 
diocese? And what of the Josep>hite Fathers? 

[Who founded and maintained the parish?] 

11. If the composition of the various diocesan 
consultative boards is not based on racial 
percentages, then our demand for more Blacks 
on the Diocesan Pastoral Council and the Dio- 
cesan Board of Education should be honored, 
as it is obvious that we are not adequately 
represented. This also holds true for several 
other diocesan bodies. 

Should the Bishop follow through with his proposals, 
then we have no other choice but to execute these 
options : 

1. We will apply pressure from every point to 
force the Bishop to realize that a grave in- 
justice is being done to this school and 
its people; 

2. We will contact all available news media and 
inform them of the continuous injustices the 
Bishop and his kind have constantly and un- 
necessarily pawned upon us; 

3. We strongly suggest that every parent and 
adult concerned about the future of St. 

Francis Xavier write the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare (HEW) and 
other federal officials about this con- 
tinuous unfairness, making known that 
federal money is being accepted without 
giving Blacks a fair share. In fact, we 
feel that we are being kicked around because 
we are in the minority; 

4. We will boycott any and all diocesan acti- 
vities and refuse to support special collections 
not designed for our particular Church parishes. 
Moreover, we will simply disown Bishop Tracy 

as the spiritual head of our souls in this 
diocese; 

5. In the first place, we demand of the Bishop 
a definite, concrete date -- IN WRITING — 
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for his phase out proposal of the St. Francis 
Xavier School, if a definite plan is not 
forthcoming — WRITING — by September 17 , 
1971, we will urge that all Blacks in the 
St. Francis Xavier and St. Agnes Schools 
withdraw on that date. Furthermore, the 
Holy Family Sisters housed at St. Francis 
Xavier will pack up and walk out permanently; 
also. Holy Family Sisters stationed in other 
parts of this diocese plan to do likewise if 
they are not accorded the recognition and 

that other religious orders are given. 
The Sisters have emphatically stated, with 
approval of their Mother Superior, that they 
are tired of being kicked around and abused 
by religious tyrants who hide behind clerical 
collars and make pious statements about 
Christian charity and racial justice. 



We state emphatically that we are not espousing segre- 
gation, nor are we opposed to integration and an 
interparochial plan. We are insisting, however that 
if one facility is to be used to hohse the school, 
that the great St. Francis Xavier be accorded that 
honor . 

"All that is necessary for the triumph of evil is 
that good men do nothing." (Edmund Burke) 

We are good men, and we do not wish to witness the 
triumph of evil, therefore we plan to do something 
to prevent it. And this will be accomplished with 
a great demonstration of unity. 

In response to this unprecedented reaction, the bishop 
stated that he had not been announcing any decision at the meet- 
ing of the interparochial school board, but merely "thinking 
out loud." In a communication dated September 15, 1971, he in- 
formed the St. Francis Xavier Parish Council and the Holy Family 
Sisters as follows: 

This is to say that I have never proposed to 
the Diocesan Board of Education that the St. 

Agnes-St. Francis Xavier Interparochial School 
be unified under the St. Agnes roof. 

briefly considered but only 
the two parishes were unified. 
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This proposal was 
in the event that 



However, on reflection and consultation, it was 
quickly rejected by me as unworkable, and so, 
it never went to the Board. 

The Diocesan Board of Education and the Diocesan 
Pastoral Council will continue to work with 
Brother Felician and me and the two parishes 
to achieve a practical and fair solution to the 
problems confronting us after giving full hear- 
ings, as has always beer, out policy, to all 
persons concerned and affected by our decisions. 

Two days later, the St. Francis Xavier Parish Council 
and the Superior General of the Holy Family Sisters sent 
Bishop Tracy a letter declaring that his response of September 
15 did not provide a sta,tement as to whether St. Francis Xavier 
School would be kept opein and consequently was "totally un- 
acceptable." In accorda|nce with the earlier ultimatum, the 
parents, students and teachers would desert the school en masse 
on September 21, 1971, unless the bishop provided a satisfactory 
response by that time. A meeting in the St. Francis Xavier 
auditorium was quickly scheduled for Monday, September 20, 1971, 
and word was sent to the chancery office that the people of the 
community expected Bishop Tracy to attend. Two previous unsuc- 
cessful efforts had been made to meet with him. Our black 
informants complain that the prelate had taken time that same 
day to visit a white school recently damaged by Hurricane Edith, 
but sent word to the St. Francis Xavier meeting that because 
of prior commitments he would be unable to attend. He sent no 
one to represent him. Perceiving that they had been rebuffed, 
between 200 and 300 persons left the mass meeting in automobiles 
for the elaborate "Catholic Life Center" in Baton Rouge (bitterly 
described by some blacks as the "Taj Mahal") where the bishop's 
residence is located. There they demonstrated on his front 
lawn. The event received front-page attention, complete with 
pictures, in the Baton Rouge press. 

One of the city newspapers reported that: 

Blacks are irate about a number of things, 
one of which include [s ic] the fact that they 
were virtually ignored by the Bishop who refused, 
on three separate occasions, to meet with them 
and discuss their dillemma. The bishop, the 
[ sic ] say, has not responded in any fashion by way 
of a representative or someone from the office. 

Reports did mention that the Bishop was either 
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out of town or occupied with other Diocesan 
matters. 

Black catholics are impatient and want 
action now. This was evidenced at a meeting 
held this past Monday night at St. Francis 
Xavier Auditorium. 

In utter frustration and disillusionment, 
the large group of blacks left the meeting 
and converged enmasse on the grounds of the 
Capitol Life Center in front of the Bishop's 
home. Here they prayed under the leadership 
of Fathers Ennette, chaplain of Southern 
University; Artis, pastor of St. Paul the 
Apostle Catholic Church and Brady, pastor of 
Immaculate Conception Catholic Church. 

A group from Southern University's Newman 
Center led the group in song . The showdown 
was orderly and was conducted in a religious 
manner as TV cameras from the local stations 
snapped pictures. The demonstration ended with 
the group singing "We Shall Overcome." 

It must be noted here that the black catholic 
protest movement has the support of all the 
black parishes in Baton Rouge and those in other 
parts of Louisiana. It should be noted also 
that black catholics here have the support of 
the National Office of Black Catholics of 
Washington, D.C. Representing this organization 
at the mass meeting on Monday night were Michael 
St. Julien, who made public their full support; 
Jim McNeal from the Chicago office and Fr. 
Augustus Thompson of V7ashington, D.C. who is 
now up for archbishop. A standing ovation was 
accorded Fr . Thompson for his courage and devo- 
tion. They also came from Marksville, Mansura 
and New Orleans. 

Significantly, Joe Delpit, Baton Rouge's 
only black councilman, spoke to the audience 
and pledged his wholehearted support. Delpit 
stressed that he is in favor of the protest 
and reminisced that he remembered when he was 
a boy, the same school, at one time did not 
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approve of his boyish shenanigans, and now 
he was here to fight for her survival. His 
presence was felt and gave the audience re- 
newed determination to succeed in their 
endeavor. 

Support also comes from every nun of the 
order of the Sisters of the Holy Family, 
who through their faith and hard work have 
contributed to the growth of the school. 

From this corner, it appears that the 
black catholics and many of their non- 
catholic friends, who have children attend- 
ing St. Francis, will not relent one iota. 

They are in the process of mapping out 
additional strategic plans to fight the 
Bishop's proposition of closing St. Francis 
Xavier. They avow that they will not abide 
by the diocesan wishes, which the diocesan 
feels, is the best course to follow. 

On the day of the demonstration on his lawn. Bishop 
Tracy had sent another communication to "the priests, sisters 
j and laity of St. Francis Xavier Parish," stating that no 
decision in response to the "grave problems" of the parish 
and its school could be announced until the Diocesan Board of 
Education, Board of Finance, and Pastoral Council had been 
consulted. The Bishop then added: 

I think it quite important that all who 
are interested recall the rather recent 
record of St. Francis Xavier Church and 
School, namely this: That as late as 1968 
your pastor at the time. Father Vincent 
Keenan, S.S.J., and your Parish Senate 
were putting great pressure on me, as 
Bishop, to close down the St. Francis 
Xavier progrEun. . . . 

It v.’as I , who worked and went out and 
found the funds ($13,000 in 1970 alone) 
to keep St. Francis open, against strong 
opposition from the parishioners themselves. 

Indeed, from that time on, attendance at 
Sunday Mass has been dwindling and collec- 
tions have been falling at St. Francis as 
more and more parishioners have gone over 
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to St. Agnes and asserted their parish 
membership there, in addition, large 
numbers of black children left St. Francis 
School, on their own accord, until St. 

Agnes School became 45% black or nearly 
so and St. Francis was reduced to only 
some 140 students. 

Under ^ the circumstances , it seems ironic 
that my interest in the future of the school 
should be guestioned. When I discover what 
that future is, I will certainly report it 
at once to all concerned. 



^ Baton Rouge, as elsewhere, however, there have been 
rastic attitudinal changes in the past few years. Many parish- 

have -de^loped fnL'^sense 

of identity, according to our informants. Many blacks are 
disillusioned with what they find when transferring to white- 
churches and schools, and as a consequence, are con- 
vinced that they must govern themselves, through their own 
institutions, at least for some time to come. Integration still 

^ achieved in such a way 

dignity and autonomy of black people is preserved, 
nf currently at issue, furthermore, is not only the future 

school, but the demand by black Catholics 
for self-determination. They are furious over the fact, as 
ey see it, that whites continue to make vital decisions for 
them, no matter how well intentioned these decisions may be. 

By the time September 21 arrived, the black Holy Family 
sisters reportedly had concluded that if they deserted^the ^ 

keeping with their earlier declaration, 
playing into the Bishop's hands" by forcing 
the school to close and thereby making the building available 
to him for whatever purposes he had in mind. it would be better, 

f "fight on the side of 
^ community." On that date, "the parishioners of St. 
Francis Xavier Church and concerned white and black parents 

to School" tendered another bitter statement 

Tracy , declaring that, his last communication, like 

thp Unacceptable in that it did not answer 

the basic question addressed to you.” Furthermore: 

In this communique to us, you stated that there 
are grave problems which have developed recently 
pertaining to the St. Agnes - St. Francis Xavier 
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Interparochial School. The reasons that 
grave problems have developed are: 

1. There is the fact of your irresponsible 
act on September 3, 1971 issuing a state- 
ment in a formal meeting for which you had 
no previous consultation with any of your 
boards. 

2. This diocese has a history of a lack of 
respect for the dignity of black people 
by making decisions without the knowledge 
of those concerned. In particular, the 
decision of the pairing of the two schools 
was done without the knowledge of the parents 
of the children involved. We are tired and 
fed up with this. Obviously, the decisions 
of the future of St. Francis Xavier are being 
made even now without consultation with blacks. 
The limits of our patience have been reached, 
therefore we will no longer suffer these 
unchristian acts. 

We consider this a gross insult which further 
demonstrates the 'relegation to second class 
citizenship upon black people in this diocese. 

We will no longer be treated as little children. 

We are mature enough to make decisions concern- 
ing our parish and the future of our children. 

You also stated in this communique that it is 
not clear to you or anyone else about the future 
of the interparochial school. This future is 
quite clear to us . 

Because of this, we are making the following 
demands: 

1. Keep St. Francis Xavier Church and School 
opened in its entirety. 

2. Within one month, have a permanent inter- 

parochial school board elected by parents 
and proportionate to pupil enrollment by 
parishes. (Suggested: one representative 

for each ten pupils.) 
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3. Have diocesan financial assistance for 
interparochial school up to the end of 
school session 1973 during which time 
the permanent school board will estab- 
lish a workable plan for the continued 
self -operation of the school. 

4.. Create representation of blacks on dio- 
cesan boards, especially the diocesan 
school board and diocesan pastoral coun- 
cil, to be recommended by the black 
community. 

Because of the urgency of the situation, rising 
tensions, and our people demanding action, it is 
of utmost importance that you schedule a meeting 
with our committee immediately. 



On September 30, finally, the Bishop announced that 
his three consultive bodies had given St. Francis Xavier 
parishioners basically what they had demanded — at least for 
the rest of the current year. The diocese v;as to provide 
a subsidy of $30,000 to balance the operating budget for 
the paired schools until June, 1972. The permanent inter- 
parochial school board was formed, and assigned the task of 
solving St. Francis Xavier's fiscal problems beyond the 
current school year.^^ A little later, two more black 
members (previously there had been only one) were added to 
the diocesan board of education. 

Subsequently, an SOS (Save Our School) Committee has 
been formed to raise money through bingo nights, school dances, 
raffles, appeals to business men and alumni, and other such 
techniques. Some leaders, purportedly convinced that white 
diocesan leaders cannot be trusted, are determined to find 
ways of making the St. Francis Xavier School completely inde- 
pendent financially and administratively. But since the 
parishioners have such meager incomes (as evidenced by the 
appearance of their neighborhood, at least) it is difficult 
to see how this can be done. Realizing the difficulties that 
face them, some black leaders predict that "Bishop Tracy will 
get the building by default after a year or two at most." 

It must be disillusioning for a bishop who has earned 
the antagonism of many whites by his pro-black activities to 
stomach the contention by blacks that he is a paternalist at 
best or a racist at worst.' Perhaps the South is not much 
different from the North in this particular. Many well- 
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intentioned "liberals" are having trouble accommodating to the 
rapid attitudinal changes of black Americans. And some "pro- 
black" white leaders are discovering, with some shock, that 
they have, indeed, been guilty of a decision-making process 
that £it least conveys a strong impression of paternalism./ i 

As for the "pairing" of St. Augustine (a black school) 
with Catholic High (a school more than 90 per cent white) in 
New Roads, it has been well accepted by whites, whose numbers 
increased from 683 in 1970-71 to 755 in 1971-72. However, 
the number of black students dropped from 323 in 1970-71 to 
172 in 1971-72. 

As another complication, diocesan officials report that 
they encounter financial difficulties when attempting to produce 
more racial integration on school faculties. Whereas most white 
Catholic school teachers in the diocese are wives whose husbands 
are the major breadwinners in their families, most black teachers 
available to the diocese must support their families themselves. 
Consequently, it is difficult to hire black teachers without 
considerably upgrading salaries. However, progress is being 
made. Whereas the diocese had 28 black teachers during 1970-71 
(out of a total teaching staff of approximately 530) , the number 
has risen to 36 during the present school year (1971-72) . 

The racial paradox of the Diocese of Baton Rouge is no 
secret to church leaders. As the diocesan superintendent 
asserted in an interview: "The whites think the diocese is 

bending over backward for the blacks. The blacks think the 
diocese is for whites and doesn't care about blacks." Who 
wants to be a Catholic bishop I 



Developments in the Diocese of Lafayette 

The Diooese of Lafayette, with 19,472 students in its 
Catholic schools in 1971-72, enrolls 17.4 per cent of all 
Catholic school students in Louisiana. Within its boundaries, 
it is estimated that Catholics comprise at least 50 per cent 
of the total population. Approximately 25 per cent of these 
Catholics are black, in 1970-71, the Catholic schools in the 
diocese enrolled approximately the proportion of black students 
at the elementary level that statistics on communicants would 
predict: 25.5 per cent. But at the secondary level, only 

15.1 per cent of all students in the Catholic schools of the 
diocese were black. 

But in the light of the unusual proportion of students 
Vfho are black, the record of the diocese on racial integration 
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is something less than superb. As of 1970-71, none of its 
white or black students, either in the elementary or in the 
secondary grades, were in schools displaying a closer approach 
to racial balance than an 80/20 distribution of white to black 
or black to white (see Table 3/4). All students fell into 
the previously defined National Catholic Education Association 
classifications of "all" or "mostly" white and "all" or "mostlv" 
black. In 1968-69, 51 of the 54 Catholic elementary schools 
in the diocese (94.4 per cent) were either predominantly or 
totally white schools with enrollments less than 10 per cent 
black, or predominantly or totally black schools with enroll- 
ments less than 10 per cent white. 

Out of the total of 54 elementary schools, 27 (50 per 
cent) were totally segregated; 14 totally black and 13 totally 
white. During the same school year (1968-69) , all 21 Catholic 
high schools in the diocese lacked as much as a 90/10 racial 
mixture, and 7 (33.3 per cent) , including 4 exclusively white 
and 3 exclusively black schools, were totally segregated. 

There are numerous pbssible reasons for this lack of 
discernible thrust toward racial justice. Some respondents 
suggest that the bishop has not moved as quickly as he should. 
Some blame the large population of "Cajuns" in the diocese, 
who purportedly display a strong element of racial prejudice. 

The special separation of black and white communities in this 
largely rural part of the state could be a factor. Perhaps 
blacks in the diocese have been less militant than thciir 
brothers elsewhere— at least until recently. In the absence 
of both divine guidance and more extensive research, we can 
only speculate. 

After the lethargic beginning, some substantial progress 
was made by 1971-72., when the proportion of elementary Catholic 
schools displaying less than a 90/10 balance had declined from 
94.4 per cent to 69.6 per cent (32 out of 46). The proportion 
of totally segregated Catholic elementary schools was now down 
from 50 per cent to 26.1 per cent, including 6 exclusively white 
and 6 exclusively black schools. At the secondary level in 
1971-72, one school had achieved a significant racial balance 
(238 whites and 143 blacks) , at least partly because of a 
lawsuit to be described later. An additional 2 high schools 
out of a total of 19 (10.5 per cent ) had progressed somewhat 
beyond a 90/10 racial mixture. Four schools (2 white and 2 
black) out of 19 (21.1 per cent) were totally sec/irecjated, 
as compared with 33.3 per cent in 1968-69. 
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In 1968-69, the proportion of students who were black 
was 27.5 per cent ip. the elementary Catholic schools and 16.8 
per cent in the secondary Catholic schools. In 1970-71, as 
we have seen, it had declined to 25.5 per cent in the ele- 
mentary Catholic schools and 15.1 per cent in the secondary 
Catholic schools. By 1971-72, the proportion was down to 
24.2 per cent at the elementary level and up slightly to 
16.4 per cent at the secondary level. We suspect that the 
latter increase is another result of the lawsuit. The con- 
tinuing decrease at the elementary level is at least partially 
a result of the disadvantages to blacks, described later, that 
accrue in the process of school "pairings" and "consolidations." 

The total Catholic school enrollment in the Diocese 
of Lafayette was 22,155 in 1966-67. In 1967-68, the student 
population declined to 21,414, 96.7 per cent of the 1966-67 
total. A further drop-off occurred in 1968-69, to 19,856, 
or 89.6 per cent of the 1966-67 total. 

In 1969-70, however, as elsewhere in the state. Catholic 
school enrollment in the Diocese of Lafayette rebounded, ris- 
ing to 21,727, 98.1 per cent of the 1966-67 figure, a sufficient 
increase virtually to erase the losses of the previous two 
years . Attributing much of the increase to the efforts of 
white families to escape racial integration in public schools, 
officials of the diocese then attempted to stem the influx. 

In 1970^71, perhaps partly as a result of the new admission 
policies, enrollment fell off slightly, to 21,136, or 95.4 
per cent of the 1966-67 figure. In 1971-72, the total dropped 
more drastically, to 19,472, or 87.9 per cent of the 1966-67 
figure. 



In January 1970, about half-way through the critical 
1969-70 school year, when many white families through Louisiana 
apparently were seeking an alternative to desegregated public 
schools, the Lafayette Diocesan Board of Education adopted a 
new policy on studept admissions: 

1. The present policy remains in effect for the 
remainder of the 1970-71 school term. 

2. Schools not being racially merged in admitting 
students for the 1971-72 school year are pro- 
hibited from admitting into grades 2 through 8 
and 10 through 12 students who have not previously 
attended a Catholic school, or whose brothers or 
sisters have not previously attended, or do not 
attend at the present time, a Catholic school. 
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3 . Schools not being racially merged but whose 
faculty is integrated (10% of the full-time 
faculty or one full-time teacher of the minority 
race, whichever is greater) , or whose student 
body is at least 5% integrated, may apply to 
the Diocesan Superintendent for bona fide 
exceptions to the policy. The application is 
to be subnit ted by a racially-mixed committee 
of at least three members established by the 
local school board. No school will be allowed 
to enroll more than 35 students to a class. 

The establishment of new sections of classes 
is forbidden. 
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4. Schools are prohibited from admitting students 
who reside in a civil parish or city other than 
the parish or city of the school unless the 
school has, as a matter of policy, accepted 
students from these civil parishes and cities 
prior to the 1968-69 school term. 

5. There is to be no new construction Of classrooms. 

6. Schools being racially merged, in whole or in 
part, and schools being zoned, are not subject 
to this policy. They are bound, however, to 
refuse admission to students seeking refuge 
from school integration. 

About a year later (on January 14 , 1971) , the policy was 
liberalized to allow students into grades 2 through 8 and 10 
through 12 who had not previously attended a Catholic school 
if their brothers or sisters were attending or had attended. 

The amendment allowed other exceptions for Catholic schools 
with "sufficiently integrated" faculties and student bodies. 

The above-cited enrollment totals suggest that the 
diocese did not move with sufficient speed euid force to avoid 
an inflow of integratipn-fleeing whites to Catholic schools 
in the 1969-7 0 school year , but did manage to halt the trend 
by the fall of 1970. However , a number of dramatic develpp- 
ments within the diocese are hidden behind the diocese-wide 
figures , as later passages will indicate. 

Attaapts by vdiocesahi ieadhr^" to couhteract^^^ 
of white sbMents in , 196 9--70 Wereii^hpt thp > fi 
in the Diocese of Lafayette ; toward raLcial just^ 
pf Lafayette , like^ the Arcl^ish^ i of ^ iNew Or Ipansr 
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S'trong sta'temen'ts on the topic long before any overt response 
was detectable in the churches and schools under his juris- 
diction. On October 16, 1959, Bishop Maurice Schexnayder of 
the Diocese of Lafayette reacted to "recent, unwarranted, and 
unchristian interference by certain persons with participation 
of Negroes in religious instruction through diocesan marriage 
courses” by declaring such interference to be "a reserved sin,” 
from which only the bishop himself could grant absolution. On 
April 25, 1962, the prelate responded forcefully to an inci- 
dent in which a church usher asked a black woman and her son 
to leave a white Catholic church. To the priests of the diocese 
he wrote; 

Incidents like these must no longer occur in the 
diocese no matter what an individual usher or parish- 
ioner may think. You are hereby directed to advise 
your ushers at their next regular meeting and in 
case you do not meet regularly, you are to call a 
special meeting and to infoirm them to that effect. 

This applies even in the case when there is good 
reason to believe that one or more Negroes purposely 
comes to a church to occasion some disturbance. 

One August 21, 1963, Bishop Schexnayder distributed a strongly 
worded condemnation of racial discrimination, directing that 
all priests in the diocese read it from their pulpits. On 
July 29, 1964, calling for acts of reparation in connection 
with an attack upon a priest who was working among black 
Catholics, he extended the category of "reserved sins" to 
apply to "all those who interfere with our colored Catholics 
in the practice of their religion or who join groups whose 
purpose it is to oppose the teaching of Mother Church regard- 
ing racial relations." 

On March 1, 1965, the diocesan school superintendent 
gave written assurance to officials of the National School 
Lunch Progreun that the diocese would comply with requirements 
of the Department of Agriculture forbidding any racial dis- 
crimination under the program. Several similar assurances 
were filed during the next five years. In 1965, officials 
of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) 
began to engage diocesan leaders iri discussions concerning 
the requirements of Title VI of the Civil ^Rights : Act . On 
May 25 of the scume year, the Bishop of Lafayette directed the 
.pastors of Catholic schbols in the City of Lake Charles and 
thei, civil parishes of Calcasieu , Lafayette, and St 
” to accept ' into their schools all qualified students for the 
1965-66 school year/" apparently because the public schools 

O'. ■ ■■ 
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in those areas were beginning to desegregate. "As public 
schools are desegregated in the remaining civil parishes of 
the diocese," the bishop stated, "I will direct pastors of 
Catholic schools in these parishes to accept all qualified 
students into their schools." 



On May 10, 1967, the diocese submitted to HEW a 
school desegregation plan which promised, among other things, 
that 2,000 black, students would be enrolled in racially mixed 
schools by September, 1970. Looking forward to the fall of 
1969, when the public schools in the area would take definitive 
steps toward desegregation, the Auxiliary Bishop of the diocese 
distributed a letter, to be read from all pulpits on July 20, 

1969 urging all people of the state, especially all Catholics, 

"to join hands in one noble effort to solve once and for all 
this nagging problem of school-desegregation, and to solve it 
as an expression of their faith in God and their commitment 
to the Constitution of the United States . " 

On May 14, 1970, toward the end of the critical 1969-70 
school year. Diocesan School Board issued a number of directives: 
The faculty of every school in the Diocese was to be integrated 
as of September, 1970. In schools whose faculties had already 
been fully selected for the fall of 1970, the integration was 
to occur by September, 1971, at the latest. A "joint racial 
educational program" was to be conducted in every community 
under the direction of a local "Committee for Racial Justice"; 
through the program, "the peurents will be informed of the plan 
of integration for their' school in all its aspects, and greater 
understanding between pastors, principals, and parents will be 
fostered." All "dual school situations" in the Diocese were 
to be obliterated by September, 1972, at the latest. 



Meeting again on August 6, 1970, the Diocesan School 
Board stepped up the desegregation time-table, directing that 
all "dual school situations" be removed by the beginning of 
the 1971-72 school term. 



As in the Archdiocese of New Orleans, for several years 
developments in the schools themselves reflected little of 
what the bishop and his sbaff members were from time to time 
promising and ds^nding. Whereas the diocese of Lafayette 
had promised that at leasb 2^000 black: students would be en- 
rolled in integrated schools by the fall of 1970, for excunple, 
there were only 961 black students (29.4 per cent of all black 
students in the schools of the diocese) in . integrated Catholic 
schools when that time arrived.^^^^^^ ^^^^ . 
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As for the maintenance of all-black and all-white Catho] .c 
schools just a few blocks from each other , there was further 
ground for pessimism in the fall of 1970 with respect to the 
Ivowed diocesan goal of eliminating "racial dualism, 
of course, for announced plans for school pairings in the 
fall of 1971. Understandably, some Catholics were dissatisfied 
with the pace at which the diocese was moving, and in some areas 
SrdScoStent, fed by special circumstances flared into pro- 
tests and even more drastic actions against the diocese. The 
Opelousas Lawsuit initiated by black parents and 
Diocesan School Board as one of the Uvefendants the most 
dramatic of these actions (cf. Ch. 8). But at a local level 
the problems of this transitional period find concrete exempli- 
fication in the following condensation of a case study; 

Tran sition Policies and Pr essures; _ , 

St. Genevieve's Elementary and Tuerling High Scho^ 

These two schools are operated by St. Genevieve s 
Catholic Church in Lafayette, Louisiana. It is an 
all-white parish and its schools are staffed by all- 
white religious and lay teachers. 

During the period 1966-71 St. Genevieve's Elementary 
School has experienced three different stages in its 
enrollment patterns; (a) a steady 

from 382 to 332 pupils between 1966-69; ^ 

increase of 114 students to an enrollment of 446 stu- 
dents in 1969; (c) a stable enrollment of approximately 
440 students from 1970 to date. 

At the high school level the pattern has been some- 
what different. Thus, the enrollment^statistics at 
Tuerling describe a gradual increase from 213 students 
in 1964-65 to 275 students in 1967-68 , a significant 
jump to 404 students in 1969-70, and a decline to 34 
students in 1971-72. 

The dramatic and central fact, of course, is the 
enrollment jump in the school years, 1969-70. Nor _ 

is this a coincidence. The Supreme Court decision of 

1969 requiring the desegregation of public schools 

and the establishment pf a unitary school syst^. 

placed white Catholic ischools in the position of be- 
coming "havens for racists" . This possibility _was 
anticipated by Lafayette Diocesan officials and 

policies were formulated which were designed^to 

neutralize it. Speoifioally, only those 

would be accepted whose parents could convince school 

officials that they were motivated by ;.r quality educa- 

*This section is a conderffj^ land revised version of _ a . 

case study prepared by Kevv 
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tion rather than ''racial'' reasons and/or parents 
from outside parishes where the closure and pair- 
ing of parochial schools so reduced facilities as 
to deny children an opportunity for a Catholic 
'Education. 



At St. Genevieve's the "newcomers" were rela- 
tively few but at Tuerling High School a large 
number of students were accepted who bussed to 
school from Opelousas. The principal there felt 
that the parents of these students were not 
necessarily racists but were motivated by aca- 
demic concerns. But black Catholics refused to 
accept this view. Their feeling is that the 
acceptance of the white students frcmi Opelousas 
was done in a deceptive way and that it deepened 
the skepticism of blacks concerning "the sincerity 
of a Church that claims to be Catholic but seems 
to be white." The withdrawal of most of these 
students from Opelousas shortly thereafter has 
not noticeably eased the situation. St. Gene- 
vieve's and Tuerling are open to black students 
but in 1971-72 only two (2) were enrolled in the 
former and only six (6) in the latter. Moreover, 
attempts at the consolidation of all Catholic 
schools at the secondary level have failed to 
win either financial or inter-racial support. 

Many white parents want segregated schools for 
their^ children for racial and non-racial reasons, 
^d black Catholic school officials and parents 
have resisted consolidation because thdy fear 
that the tuition costs will price black rtudents 
Catholic schools. And there, stalemated, 

‘ the situation still stands. 



•• The experience of the diocese with respect to the"pairing" 
or "consolidating" of black and white Catholic schools harbeen 
so consistent, both within the diocese and in terms of experiences 
elsewhere in Louisiana, that it is probably sufficient for present 
purposes to report , as in the Diocese of Baton Rouge? that th^ 

usually takes place largely at the expense of black i 
Sfr? as we can determine; the virtually universal 

in the Diocese of Lafayette has^^^^^^^^b^^ the black 

school whenever one of the two schools' must be closed . Black 
parents find that their t^^ fees have increased/ a ' 

point beyond th^ir means ./ Most whi;^^ seem to remain under the ^ 

— lo*'? as they are in the majority, but. many blacks 

drop out because of increased costs, the prejudice manifested by 

whites, inconveniences associated with distance;- and Other factors 
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As of 1971-72, 8 elementary schools and 2 high schools in 
the Diocese of Lafayette are still totally black or virtually so. 
Some of these schools remain because it seems certain to diocesan 
and local officials that the act of "pairing" or "consolidating" 
them with predominantly white schools will serve to deny a Catholic 
education to most of the black students who now attend them — for 
fiscal and other reasons. Some of these schools are in exceedingly 
precarious financial condition. In one instance which we studied 
closely (and there could be more schools in this category), an all- 
black school seems to be the main source of hope for grossly disad- 
vantaged black Catholics in a pathetic isolated community; 

Bellevue: A Rural, Black Community* 



Bellevue is a rural , largely black Catholic com- 
munity. Its heart is Christ the King Elementary School. 
And its moving spirit is the principal of this school, 

62 year old Sister Jane Frances Evans, S. S. F. Take 
away Christ the King School and Bellevue will die. 

The village, and it isn't really a village but an 
unincorporated rural settlement, is located about six 
miles northwest of Grand Coteau in Southwest Louisiana. 
Politically, Bellevue is a part of Opelousas, some 
railes away. It has a population of approximately 127 
fctmilies or 625 people of whom 480 are black and 145 
white. Religiously it is a Catholic community with only 
five black Protestant families and no white Protestant 
families. But it is a black Catholic community. The 
congregation of Christ the King Church in Bellevue is 
black. The white Catholic families attend church at 
Sacred Heart, Grand Coteau, or in Lewisburg. 

Life in Bellevue is not easy. A life-long black 
resident describes it in these words*. 

Most of the people at Bellevue work by 
the day for big farmers~say about 60% of 
the people. They used to farm on share, but 
things got so bad for the little farmers they 
gave up their own little farming by share and 
work by the day. 

A few work in Opelousas — -about 4 or 5; 
or in Lafayette — about 5 or : 6 , but around 
Bellevue there are no jobs: except working , 
by the day for; big families; They have a 
b^^^^ of colored people down in my neigh- , 
borhopd own their own property. They own ; 
their own farms , arid they fa 
thesir land. About fifteen Negro faunilies 
in all own; their ip 

chime I wbuld hiayp t^^ it. Yep, 

V * ' section is a condeh aind revised versiou^^ 6^ a 

case study prepared by 
(Lafayette, La.) . 



1 ister Aline Boutte , O . Carm . 
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I would say not more than about four or 
five others not in my neighborhood own 
their own farm — about twenty-five or 
thirty acres of land. 

^ About six other families own or are 
paying on their homes; the rest have to 
pay rent or else they live in a house 
owned by the big farmer. About 70 or 
75% live in houses owned by a big farmer. 
About 25 or 30% of Negro families are 
paying rent on homes ovmed by white pro- 
perty owners in bellevue. For example, 
one man has about 800 acres sweet 
potatoes, 1200 acres cotton, 6 or 700 
acres of soybeans. They are the onliest 
two big guys around here that I know 
except for another white man who raises 
soybeans, 1500 acres. These three men 
own most of the land in the Bellevue 
Area. Besides this they have other land, 
such as in Lewisburg, which is four miles 
from Bellevue. 



! So some of the people in Bellevue 

work on the land either in Bellevue or 
Lewisburg. They have a truck and take 
the people to work. Also around Lawtell 
(6 miles away); and Opelousas (6 miles). 

I Before I owned my fair.rt, l was work- 

ing on thirds for a White man. I have 
owned my own farm for 22 years. I work- 
ed hard and I saved my money so I could 
put a down payment on my land. I bought 
the land from a White man who was own- 
ing about 5 or 6 hundred of acres at 

that time. But he started failing be- 
cause he had a great cunount of taxes and 
the profit he was getting on his share 
was not meeting his costs. So instead 
of losing the land he wanted to sell. 

. Bellevue, then, is a poor, rural and black and 
xn these respects it is not unlike other communities 
xn Louxsxana and throughout the Southeast. But 
Bellevue is different. For 28 years it has 'had Christ 
the^Kxng Elementary School and for 25 of these years 
xt has had Sister Jane Frances. 
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Christ the King School opened in 1942 with a 
faculty of four black sisters from the Congregation 
of the Holy Family. It was the educational aim of 
the newly formed parish established to provide the 
black Catholics of Grand Coteau with their own 
religious community. Sister Jane Frances describes 
her first impressions. 

On arriving in Opelousas by train, we 
were met by Father Thensted, the pastor of 
the mission. We got into his army station 
wagon and headed for the mission. It seem- 
ed as if we had been traveling for hours be- 
fore we reached the convent which was a four- 
room house, with no shades in the windows. 

There was a parlor divided in half— one part 
we used as a chapel; a small dining room; a 
kitchen; and two bedrooms — two beds in a room. 

The little church was sadder looking than 
the house, with a half -blown off steeple. 

The little three-room school was worst of all. 
There were no desks in the school. There 
were long benches for the children to sit on. 

While teaching them, and there was a neces- 
sity to write, the children knelt on the 
floor and wrote on the seats of the benches. 

After looking around and seeing the many , 
many things that had to be done , my heart 
trembled, and I felt like taking the train 
and going back to where I came from. My 
second thought was 'God is everywhere. | I 
began to" think what should be done: First, 

meet the people and find out their condition. 

We started to teach them how to live and pro- 
fit under such poor conditions. The people 
were very docile and wanted to learn how to 
live the proper way. 

Then, things began to happen because Sister J’ane 
Francis made them happen. Together with her colleagues 
she inspired the people to a .concern for self-improve- 
ment and to the rebuilding of a school and of a 
community. A benefactor was persuaded to donate the 
Steel f rame for a gfymnasium andi classrooms were added 
with the money and the work co^^^ 

and women of the community. In 1947-48 the convent 
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and the church were completed, in 1948-49 playground 
equipment was acquired, and in the early 1950 's wells 
were dug to provide water. Then for five years (1958- 
63) things came to a standstill. School enrollment 
declined and the mission was at a point where it was 
about to close down. Sister Jane Frances had been 
transferred and with her departure the community lost 
its leaders. Fortunately, she returned in 1963 and 
things once again started to happen. A new library, 
kitchen, lunchroom, lavatories, and classroom were 
provided by 1968 and in 1971 a very large classroom 
was built for the Sesame Street Day-Gare program. 

This record of achievement does not, however, 
adequately tell the whole story. During this 28 
year period the enrollment in Christ che King School 
increased from an average of 147 students between 
1942-1947 to an enrollment of 204 students (28 of 
these in the Sesame Street Day-Care. Program) in 
1971-72. Moreover, this growth was fincinced mainly - 
by the thousands of nickels and dimes collected by 
the members of the community through bazaars, raffles, 
and dances. Of course, there was the tuition income, 
too, but it was a tuition scaled to the poverty of 
the community. Between 1942-47 it was $1.40 per 
child per year; between 1947-71, it was $3.25; now, 
because of spiraling costs, it is $5.00 per child 
per year. Some private benefactors, state aid for 
textbooks and library books, and very limited federal 
aid through Titles I and II have also helped but not 
substantially. The school is so financially im- 
poverished that it daily faces the crisis of survival. 

The quality of the education provided by this 
struggling school has improved in recent years but it 
is "not top-notch". Still it has prepared and moti- 
vated some black boys and girls to go on to high 
school rather than to "drop-out". And it has elimin- 
ated "the failure syndrome" which has plagued so many 
poor, black children in the North as in the South. 

The more , significant fact, however, is that Christ 
the King School and Sister Jane Frances have given 
Bellevue a communal identity and a purpose. The 
school and its teachers, especially Sister Jane Frances, 
have somehow recharged and .changed the total community . 
A white social worker says; 

I am absolutely astounded to find out 
that there are still people in the world 
like the ones out there. The children do 

. .. m. 
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not .se^ to mind school. They seem to 
enjoy it. Bellevue School has been 
made the focus of social life, has in- 
fluenced the people to raise their 
standards, morals, and everything else. 

Before the school came they were 
living in non-legal union, 14 and 15 
year old ^irls were getting pregnant, 
they were fighting all the time, and 
now you cannot find a more unified 
community. 

If Bellevue School would close, I 
think that this would be the worst thing 
that could happen to that community, be- 
cause that school is what is holding that 
community together, and it would probably 
go back to what it was. It is doing what 
OEO (Poverty Progreim) is trying to do, and 
as far as I know there has been none of 
this Federal money under the Poverty Pro- 
gram out in Bellevue. 

Another person familiar with the community ob 
serves that 

If we close this school these people 
would revert to the easy life of careless- 
ness they lived before the Sisters came. 

They would be used and exploited without 
limit, because of their remoteness to towns. 
Psychologically they would lose interest in 
the better or higher values in life. I 
have seen a man and woman come to the con- 
vent asking the Sister to read and inter- 
pret a letter for them, the terms of which 
were incomprehensible' to them. 

Sister was able to explain meanings to 
them, and advise them as to which would be 
better for them in their present situation. 

If the school is closed, these people 
will lose what little hope and gain they 
have thus far acquired/ The pupils pre- 
sently in school will be far better off 
than their parents. But it will take at 
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least another generation of children to 
have faith in the world's philosophy 
and accept it as applying to them also. 

The Black man in these parts is un- 
able as yet to help his Black Brother, 

So the people as a whole depend on the 
Sisters for everything. 

Why can't they go to the Public 
Schools? Perhaps the best answer is: 

Their poverty would lead to humiliations 
by contrast. This challenge might be so 
heavy on the minds of the pupils that it 
could do more damage than the knowledge 
they acquire could reward. They would 
be out of their element too soon. Per- 
haps another generation is needed to 
make class amalgamation possible. 

Mentally these children are not back- 
ward, Many have an IQ equal to that of 
white pupils in the same grade. That they 
are not demanding as are the White students 
suggests their rustic ignorance of possi- 
bilities, The Sisters are capable of ob- 
taining these special helps. They are in 
a position to make inquiries and to give 
suggestions as needed. By removing the 
Sisters and this school, these culture- 
hungry people will be deprived of this 
assistance. 

Still another person interviewed evaluates the 
school's role in these terms. 

It has helped the parents to rea- 
lize that the students can be an asset 
to them only if their children further 
their c^ducation. The parents would tend 
to keep the children at home if the school 
would not be there. The school being 
there "forces" the parents to send. the 
children to schopl. This is unique— a 
public school would not haye the s^e ; : 
effect. The parents would riot respond to , 
a plea from the public , schpb]"^^^^ : ^ ' 

children to school, 
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One of the main things that Bellevue 
School has done is to give the children 
the opportunity to go on to schoiol , be- 
cause the educational background of 
parents is very low, and they would not 
hesitate to keep a child out of school 
if the school would not be in the area 
(like Bellevue School is). There is a 
young lady from Bellevue, age 14, pre- 
sently attending Sunset High who is 
often forced to stay at home to help her 
father dig potatoes. If it were not for 
Sister Jane Frances, there would be many 
more in this situation. If they. are 
forced by Sr. Jane Frances to go to 
school in the ciarly years, the child will 
force the parents to let him continue 
school — or the parents will WANT to con- 
tinue sending them in later years. 

Much the Scume view is expressed by a member of 
St. Landry Parish School Board. 



I have had a chance to visit the 
school, and I have seen evidence that 
the people of the community have helped 
to build. There has been a lot of 
effort within the school and also from 
the community itself. I have nothing 
but good things to say about the school. 
It is well riin and well managed. You 
can see from observation what is going 
on. We do not have any problems with 
the kids gciiig there , and I do not have 
this everywhere .1 def initely feel that 
the school is a part of the things which 
I see in Bellevue which I think are very 
good. They do not have much money to 
spend, and stretch the dollar well. If 
Bellevue School would not be there , I 
think that some students would be handi- 
capped. I always like the^^c 
school , for ypungef children; espi«Sci^^ 
Religious traihin^^^ is good and edu^^ 
is good . ^chd^> Chur and ; Homd^^^a^ 

the cdmmuriity V and thdre w^ 
breakdown in Bellevue if the ; school 



were not there .The ;school in Bellevue’ 
is the center ; the Church is a 
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I am speaking as a person in public edu- 
cation, but I feel strongly about this 
little school, and I think it is serv- 
ing its purpose. Knowing Sister, I 
think that her philosophy is good. She 
gets out and hustles a lot of things 
to help build the school and give a 
well-rounded education — academically, 
religiously, and vocationally. 

Finally, we have the achievements and the problem 
atic future of Bellevue summarized by an official of 
the Lafayette Diocesan Catholic School Boatd. 

Bellevue, to me is Sister Jane Frances. 

Christ the King Mission School is that nun, 
and without her my feelings would change. 

That is the basic response that I have. I 
think the school is Sr. Jane Frances. I 
say this because of the way the people 
feel about Sister and because of my admira- 
tion for her. Maybe another principal 
would get the saune response. I strongly 
feel that it would not be the seime with- 
out Sister Jane Frances. She has that 
dimension of love that is so important 
in education. She has worked to get the 
people to send their children to school 
and has helped eradicate TB. She would 
get out to encourage the parents to send 
the children to school instead of the fields, 
and she has done this type of thing. Let's 
face it: St. Landry Parish (County) has 

not helped the Blacks much. 

I do not think that Christ the King, 
because of its geographical arrangement, 
promotes segregation. If this were a 
moral issue, we would have pushed it 
further. I would hesitate to go in there 
and change anything without some assur- 
ance that the children would not be pushed 
out of Catholic Education. 

We would not want to close down Christ 
the King, and we think if we try to pair 
it with St. Ignatius in Grand Coteau it 
would close down: 

1. Because Blaick people in Bellevue 
would not be I able to pay the 
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tuition— $14.00 per month. 

2. St. Ignatius children would re- 
fuse to go out to Bellevue — 

(communities put mentality miles 
between them) . 

Given all that, we conclude that we _ 
will not close it down. But how long will 
it keep going? Or will we persuade Sister 
that the children will be better off else- 
where? If the aid does come, I believe 
Sister could upgrade the school. 

I have sort of indicated that there 
must be a sort of Jane Frances for Christ 
the King School to succeed. I do not know. 

Maybe another Sister could give the school 
the same character that it has now. 

The question remains : Will there be a place in 
Louisiana's educational program for other Bellevues, 
for other Christ the King Schools, and for other Sister 
Jane Frances'? 



Developments in the Diocese of Alexandria 

enrollment in the Catholic schools of the 
Alexandria Diocese, which covers a large territory In the 
northern part of Louisiana, hit a peak of 12,366 in 1963-64, 
up from 12,182 the year before (excluding special educatiojv-'" 
classes). By the time of the 1968-69 school year, five^ears 
later, enrollment had dropped by an alarming 28.7 per cent, 
to 8,812. During the next year (1969-70) , plainly a result, 
diocesan officials report, of efforts to ^^.tegrate the public 
schools under court order , there was a^^peC^ inf lux of 1,061 
students to the Catholic schools, fpr^an enrollment increase 
of 12.0 per cent. The inflow apparently resulted from 

the attempt of white famili^^^o escape public school inte- 
gration was greater thanu<<tfiese figures suggest, for it was 
partially obscured by loss of enrollment in the all-black 
Catholic school^of^ the diocese. 

Th^'-tfhanges were particularly drcunatic in Shreveport, 
report,edly the only city in northern Louisiana that is ex- 
periencing typical big-city racial problems . In the two all- 
,-black Catholic schools in, Shreveport— Blessed Sacrament and 
Notre Dame‘--enrollment dropped by more than 2 per . cent and 
10 per cent, respectively, while all predominantly white 



Catholic schools save one were expanding, most of them very 
dramatically. To cite a few examples: St. Joseph in Shreve- 

port, which enrolled 255 whites and 4 blacks during 1968-69, 
expanded by 45 per cent in the following year. St. Theresa, 
which enrolled 153 whites and 10 blacks in 1968-69, expanded 
by more than 32 per cent in the following year. St. John, 
which enrolled 288 whites and 17 blacks in 1968-69, also 
expanded by more than 32 peir cent in the following year. St. 
Pius X, which enrolled 180 whites and 7 blacks in 1968-69, 
expanded by more than 30 per cent during the following year,^.' " 
St. Catherine, with 273 Whites and 17 blacks during 19(68-69, 
expanded by more than 25 per cent. . 

It would be difficult to argue thaj^-the sudden attrac- 
tiveness of Catholic schools in Alexandria diocese (and es- 
pecially in Shreveport) was the insult of a revival of religious 
conviction, or that local schpoi officials simply did not notice 
what was occurring, for ma^/^of the new white patrons were not 
Catholics. To return,^>--^'o.r example, to the five white schools 
in Shreveport di^c^'^d earlier: St. Joseph had 8 noriCatholic 

students in 19^68-69, but 139 in 1969-70 (more than 17 times 
as many)^^'^'8t. Theresa had 9 nonCatholic students in 1,968-69, 
but 5i3-^more than 3 times as many) in 1969-70. St. John had 
5,^re>nCatholic students in 1968-69, but 125 (25 times as many) 

^'in 1969-70. St. Catherine had 20 nonCatholic students in 
1968-69, but 50 in 1969-70. 

Diocesan officiails claim they were preoccupied early in 
the 1969-70 school year with the consequences of the legis- 
lative battle to provide state aid to nonpublic schools, and 
thus did not realize what was happening to enrollment . These 
leaders soon encountered much criticism, however, for allegedly 
maintaining convenient havens for segregationists at a time 
when public schools were a ttemptirig to integrate. On January 
15, 1970, the Conference of Religious Major Superiors of Women 
in Louisiana (later renamed the Louisiana Leadership donference 
of Religious Women) expressed serious concern over developments 
of this kind. The Conference passed the following resplution, 
among others; "We will, furthermore, after serious study and 
adequate consideration , withdraw from a school whose increased 
enrollment indicates that the Catholic school is becomi^ a 
haven for those children whose parents oppose iritegration and 
who evade governmental efforts tb provide integratioh in the 
public schools." A little later, all the teaching nuns withdrew 
from one school in the diocese^ — St. Mary’s in Natchitoches, a 
predominai>tly white school that accepted a large number of new 
white students, including many nonCatholics , during 1969-70 
and 1970-71. 
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, Oil" January 18, 1970, the four bishops of Louisiana 
madcT^statements strongly supporting the desegregation efforts 
o1e public educators. Simultaneously, the Superintendent of 
Schools of the Alexandria Diocese informed pastors and school 
principals that: 



. . . This office feels that no additional 

students should be admitted to our schools 
at this time. The only possible exception 
would be from those families who have re- 
cently moved into your area and whose 
children have previously attended Catholic 
schools. 



We are now considering several admission 
policies which can be used in your pre- 
registration for next year* At any rate, 
we must avoid at all costs even the appear- 
ance of the use of our schools to circumvent 
the law. 






On January 27, 1970, officials of the Ciyil Rights Div- 
ision of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
conveyed a letter of 'Concern to the Alexandria diocese, asking 
for appropiriate staiti'stics . HEW later extracted from diocesan 
officials, as the price of eligibility for federal funds, a 
written commitment to the elimination of racial "dualism." 

The new admission policies of the Alexandria jdiocese, 
ready for application by March 1, 1970., included the following 
provisions: . , o-. 

Students presehtly in attendance at a ^ 

, ‘ school normally are to be registered first. 
Registratiprt is th^^^ to other 

vchildren parisli. 

ji^heraily ^ P^ be giyenj^^t^^ 

the brothers and sisters pf presently en- 
:-r p 1 led'V-studehts ‘ ' 0 -.v: 

With the exception of the nomal pro- , 

.gressiori ipf st^ preisently 

■ ..""Z.-v' , no school is to open new. classrooms in 

: :W' 12 withput the explibit permission of the , 

if^::^;;;Mpat;’' Reyerei^:;'^ 'ZZ-.:'- 




Local school board policy on admission and 
maximum class size should not be altered simply 
to accommodate those seeking, transfer from the 
local public school system... 



Elementary students are not permitted to 
transfer to a parochial school outside their 
home parish except for a good reason and with 
the ^permission of both the pastor of the home 
parish and the pastor or principal of the re- 
ceiving school. Principals of receiving schools 
are required to report all such transfers to 
the Diocesan School Board Office. 

School administrators are directed to adhere 
faithfully to the long-standing policy of this 
Diocese that all Catholic schools are open to 
all children regardless of race .. . 

Each school of the Diocese of Alexandria 
will be responsible for submitting annually 
to the School Board a report on admission 
policies and enrollment. 



The policies were far from onerous. At points, they 

appear half-hearted. They provide nothing to stem an inflow 
of integration-fleeing youngsters in the first and ninth 
grades . At other grades, new classrooms could not be opened 
without episcopal permission, but desks rendered empty by the 
enrollment decline of years past could be filled with any 
white youngsters at all. In the 1970-71 school year enroll- 
ment in the Catholic schools of the diocese expanded modestly, 
to 10,190. But the increase was most noticeable in the 

Shreveport schools, which (as we have seen previously) had 
experienced a dramatic inflow of white Catholics in 1969-70. 
The ^ same : trend wes- coritinuing ,, f or the most part.' ^ One pre- 
eminently white ■ Catholic school in Shreveport (Holy Rosary) 
,lp®^ Catholic ■ students during} i the year (white gaining : 

nine inore nonCathblics);, but all^ the other predoih all- . 

white Catholic schools in the city continued to grow, including 
the five cited as examples earlier ; The total number of stu- 
dents grew from 479 in 1969-70 to 571 in 1970-71 in St. Joseph; 
from 241 in 1969-70 to 254 in 1970-71 in St. Theresa; from 453 
in 1969-70 to 546 in 1970-71 in St. John; from 268 in 1969-70 
to 271 in 1970- 71 in St. Pius X ; and from 3 89 in 196 9-7 0 to 
438 in 1970-71 in St. Catherine. ; 
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On February 15, 1971, officials of the Diocese of Alex- 
andria acknowledged that the previously enunciated admission 
policy had been "insufficient to stem the influx of students 
for questionable motives." Henceforth, it was announced, the 
bishop of the diocese would "limit" the construction of ninth - 
grade classrooms (the ninth-grade level had been excluded from 
the previous ban) , and transfers of nonCatholic students from 
public schools would be forbidden. However , nonCatholic 
students who had been enrolled in 1970-71 could be readmitted 
in 1971-72, new nonCatholics could be accepted in the first 
and ninth grades (entries in these grades are not regarded 
as "transfers"), and new first-grade classrooms could continue 
to be constructed. In April, 1971, the diocese weakened the 
new provisions, declaring that "whenever it can be shown that 
nonCatholic families have been beijefactors or have otherwise 
entertained a family tradition linking them to our schools, 
that these families should be accorded the right to enroll 
their children in our system." The statement was sufficiently 
vague to be easily manipulab^e. 

J; 

As of the beginning of the 1971-72 school year, the 
Catholic schools of the Diocese of Alexandria have ’experienced 
a modest enrollment decline. The total number of ' students 
has dropped to 9,547, as compared with 10,190 in 1970—71. An 
examination of individual school figures indicates that the 
urban schools most prominently affected by the earlier influx 
of white students, including many nonCatholics, ^ have lost 
patrons , along with the other Catholic schools in the diocese. 

At this point, however, the decline may be less a. consequence 
of the mild diocesan enrollment restrictions than of a general 
return to the public schools of Whites who fled when desegre- 
gation was first enforced, for well-informed leaders in some 
areas report that the segregation academies , not only the Catho- 
lic schools, are in the process of losing white ■patrons to the 
public schools . The public schools have now ha^; opportunity 
to show, in some cases, that desegregation does' not mean im- 
minent disaster . In other cases, the destruction of dual ^ J 
public school systems brought only token contacts between 
blacks and whites; so segregationists may have concluded there 
‘.-/is little: to. ..fear;. 

As^of the current school year (1971“72) , there are still 
six all-black Catl’<f]lic schools, eight all-white Catholic schobls, 
and ten virtually &ll-white Catholic schools (each with ten or 
fewer black students) in the Diocese of Alexandria. In^^^^^.a^ 
additional ten Catholic schools, fewer than ■ 10 per cent of the ^ 
students are black. However, 8 all-black and 8 all-white Catholic 
schools have: teen closed since 1966, and 8 schools have beeii 
"consolidated'' into 4 / presumably in such a way as to effectuate 
morei racial integration . In the Alexandria diocese , as elsewhere 
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in the state, officials report that both black and white stu- 
dents usually drop out when a black school and a white school 
are "consolidated." Some whites are reluctant to mix with 
blacks — at least while paying tuition to the school that re- 
quires the contact. Some blacks encounter prejudice in the 
newly integrated school or for other reasons (including several 
discussed earlier) prefer to limit their exposure to whites. 

The Bishop of Alexandria has announced that the Holy 
Ghost Elementary School in Marksville, one of the remaining 
all-black Catholic schools, must be "paired" with a white 
school by September, 1972. It appears that several other 
all-black schools will be maintained indefinitely. The prin- 
cipal of Notre Dame High School in Shreveport, for example, 
reportedly insists that the school is performing vital func- 
tions for its black constituency, especially since few of its 
black students could afford the tuition fees charged by the 
other two Catholic high schools (virtually all-white) in 
Shreveport. There is apparently little chance of "pairing" 
Notre Dame with either of the white high schools, since the 
white patrons are described as adamantly refusing to send 
their youngsters to "that section." All of the black schools 
in the diocese are subsidized to some extent by the diocese. 

In the light of considerations discussed earlier, there 
may be no clear warrant for condemning the continued mainten- 
ance of several all— black schools in the Diocese of Alexandria, 
where 15.7 per cent of all Catholic school pupils are black 
as of 1971-72. However, there is room to argue that more 
energetic policies might have produced a considerably greater 
degree of racial balance in many Catholic schools than is 
currently evident. In the vast majority of the "desegregated" 
schools in the diocese, "integration" has not proceeded beyond 
tokenism. Perhaps the point at which diocesan leaders are 
most vulnerable to ci'iticism concerns the weak and lagging 
efforts they made to block the surge of white applicants , 
including many nonCatholic students , at a time when whites 
in the area were upset over the desegregation of the public 
schools. Perhaps this passivity is partly attributable to 
the personality of the bishop, who has been described as 

"lovable" and "loving," but reluctant to judge the motives 
or "force" the attitudes of would-be school patrons. Perhaps 
if we understood adequately the social climate of northern 
Louisiana, we would conclude that the bishop and his educa- 
tional of ficialsmov^d as quickly as parishioner opinion 
would alloW. But the orderly way in which public schools in 
the area were desegregated seems somewhat persuasive to the 
contrary. 
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In defense of diocesan leaders, however, we may point 
to evidence in Table 3/4 that, in the Catholic elementary 
schools, at least, their efforts at integration stand up 
fairly well in contrast with dioceses that have more black 
Catholic constituents. Table 3/9 indicates, further, that 
the commitment of Catholic schools in the Diocese of Alex- 
andria to bliick, students was greater than the proportion of 
blacks among the faithful of the diocese would lead one to 
expect in 1970-71. But that dedication may be slipping. 

The proportions of black students in the system (including 
both elementary and secondary levels) were 18.2 per cent 
in 1967-68, 21.9 per cent in 1968-69, 19.1 per cent in 1969- 
70, 16.3 per cent in 1970-71, and 15.7 per cent in 1971-72. 

The following excerpt from a case study of Shreveport' 
nonpublic school situation recognizes some of the regional, 
religious, and racial dimensions of the situation. 

Nonpublic Schools in Shreveport * 



Shreveport's population of 182,064 (1970) 
included the largest single block of the area's 
Catholics but they still constituted a distinct 
minority. Religiously, Baptists make up the 
majority of the city's residents, both black 
and white. 



Up until 1969 the educational consequences 
of this population composition appear in the 
relatively small number of nonpublic schools 
in the city, and these mainly Catholic. Shreve- 
port was a public school community, education- 
ally segregated by race and the same was true 
in the Catholic school sector. ■ 



The Supreme 



Court ' s requirement for school 



integration provoked initial massive resistance 
and resulted in the establishment of " segrega- 



*This section is a condensed and re^iiised version 
of a case study prepareid by Jessie Gloleman arid 
Wade Robinson (Shrevepbff^ "La. 






tionist" school and in the flight of some 
white students, Catholic and nonCatholic, 
to parochial schools. But things have calmed 
down. Integration is still the exception 
rather than the rule in Catholic schools 
partly because some black Catholic schools 
have insisted on the continuing importance 
of their roles for the Church and for the 
black community. But the relatively small 
numbers involved in nonpublic schools and 
the growing acceptance of unitary education 
in the public school system have dulled the 
sensitivities of most citizens to the pro- 
blem. 



RACE AND THE NONCATHOLIC NONPUBLIC SCHOOLS 



Louisiana's State Department of Education gathers sys- 
tematic information only from the nonpublic schools that 
apply for state approval. To explore the enrollment trends 
reflected in chapter 1, we found it necessary (and sufficient) 
to utilize the official state figures, at least so far as (a) 
total enrollment in nonpublic schools and (b) enrollment in 
nonCatholic nonpublic schools were concerned. The data demon- 
strated that the nonCatholic nonpublic schools from which the 
state was obtaining enrollment figures almost doubled in size 
as a total group (achieving an enrollment gain of 90.3 per 
cent over the previous year) during 1969-70, the year in which 
racial desegregation began in earnest in Louisiana's public 
schools. We must now attempt to ascertain more accurately 
the magnitude, recent growth or decline, and racial character 
of the total collectivity of nonCatholic nonpublic schools 
in Louisiana. To do this would until recently have been no 
small task, since no one had been gathering information from 
all these schools , and since many of them exhibit a notable 
aversion to people with note pads. The latter tendency is 
understandable, for as we shall see, most school;? by far in 
this group are completely segregated racially. Consequently, 
their leaders may think it wise to maintain a low profile. 

We were exceedingly fortunate in this regard to dis- 
cover that the Information Center on'School Desegregation of 
the Public Affairs Research Council (PAR) of Louisiana in 
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Baton Rouge had recently completed a study (a copy of which 
was provided to us upon request) of public school desegre- 
gation in the state, and was in the process of completing 
an extensive data-gathering effort with respect to Louisiana's 
nonpublic schools. So far as the state's many nonCatholic 
nonpublic schools were concerned, PAR was obtaining most 
of its data through the "visiting teachers" (essentially 
attendance officers) and census takers in each of the civil 
parishes in the state. The task had not been entirely com- 
pleted when we were forced to terminate our own work, but 
PAR very courteously made available all data they had 
acquired up to that point. Since, at our request, PAR 
assembled in great haste the tabulations from which our own 
data are largely derived, and since we labored under extreme 
time pressures in restructuring the figures for our purposes, 
it is inevitable that minor errors may have crept in, despite 
the degree of double -checking that was feasible. We are 
confident, however, concerning the conclusions later offered, 
because adequate allowances for error have been made. 



While PAR was gathering the above-mentioned data, we 
engaged in supplementary efforts that subsequently served to 
eliminate gaps in PAR'S tabulations. Data from all Missouri 
Synod Lutheran elementary and secondary schools were readily 
obtained from the Synod ' s Southern District of f ices in New 
Orleans. Lists of Seventh-Day Adventist, Episcopal, Calvinist 
and Evangelical schools were obtained from the world headquar- 
ters of the General Conference of Seventh Day Adventists 
(Washington, D.C.), the National Association of Episcopal 
Schools (New. York) , the National Union of Christian Schools 
(Grand Rapids, Michigan) , and the National Association of 
Christian Schools (Wheaton, Illinois). A list of several 
independent schools was obtained from the well known Porter 
Sargent Handbook of Private Schools ^ When the 29 Louisiana 
schools on these lists were contacted individually with a 
request for very minimal information, only 10 (a disappoint- 
ing 34.5 per cent) responded. 

Ironically, in this study of nonpublic schools, public 
schoolmen were twice as cooperative. We contacted the 66 
public school superintendents- in Louisiana, all but two of 
them in charge of systems coterminous ]with civil parishes. 
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asking several questions that will be identified and dis- 
cussed later. Of this group, 45 (68.2 per cent) responded 
without any follow-up action on our part, though not all 
respondents replied to all questions. We are grateful to 
these superintendents. 



In addition, we commissioned a case study of an all- 
white academy recently established in Evangeline (Civil) 

Parish. Largely because of an explicit refusal by the 
academy's officials to release any information to our team 
member, the study could not be completed, though some data 
were obtained. Finally, we obtained information about some 
nonCatholic nonpublic schools by means of interviews in many 
parts of Louisiana. We were successful, fortunately, in 
obtaining figures from 17 civil parishes in which PAR'S 
efforts up to that point had been unfruitful and we were able 
to supplement PAR's data in additional civil parishes. Most 
of the resultant data have been summarized in Tables 3;''14 
and 3/15, although some details are added in later discussions. 

A number of religious groups, such as the Seventh Day 
Adventists, Calvinist (mainly Christian Reformed) , Episco- 
palians, and Missouri Synod Lutherans, were operating their 
own elementary and secondary schools long before race-related 
issues in the South emerged as a possible major motivation. 

We have chosen, consequently, to analyze separately the 
schools now sponsored in Louisiana by these "main line" 
school-sponsoring religious bodies (Table 3/15) . Schools 
under the aegis of religious groups that have not normally 
maintained day schools of their own during recent times have 
been included, along with nonsectariah nonpublic schools, 
in the "private" school category (Table 3/14). As the data 
will show, the two groups differ at least to a very minor 
degree in racial compositipn, as we had anticipated. 

Since many figures from individual parishes and schools 
in Tables 3/14 and 3/15 are estimates, along with all summary 
data in the tables, the following conclusions must be regarded 
as approximations, though the notable consistency of the trends 
mentioned provides rather strong reassurance. 

As for the "private" group of schools. Table 3/14 in- 
dicates that they are virtually all segregated institutions. 
Only 6 (3 per cent) of them exhibit any racial integration 
whatsoever , and in only 2 of the schools (1 per cent) is the 
degree of racial mixture more than token. The "private" 
schools in Louisiana are peopled, by and large, by whites 
rather than blacks . Blacks and Indians constitute only 3 
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per cent of the total "private" school enrollment across the 
state. Of the 1,324 blacks enrolled in these "private" 
schools," only 154, or 11.6 per cent, are located in schools 
with some racial mix. However/ this 11.6 psr cent statistic 
is itself misleading, since the 154 blacks in question con- 
stitute only 0.3 per cent on the total "private" school 
enrollment. Even this meager token group is confined to_6 
out of the 201 schools, and one school alone, Southside in 
Ouachita Parish, accounts for 135, or 8 per cent, of this 
black population enrolled in mixed "private" schools state- 
wide. 



The schools operated by the "mainline" religious 
groups have only a slightly greater tendency toward racial 
integration and concern for black citizens (see Table 3/15). 
However, when we examine our other data (not shown in ^his 
report) for the Missouri Synod Lutheran schools in Louisiana, 
we discover that these schools have a tradition of service 
to blacks that is apparently disappearing. Six Lutheran 
schools that were devoted to black patrons in 1962-63 have 
b,een closed since that time. In the light of our contacts 
with Seventh Day Adventist schools in other states, we 
suspect that a commitment of this type would have been un- 
covered in Louisiana if these schools had been willing to 

provide us with data (none responded) . 



The "private" schools from which PAR sought data can- 
not automatically be equated with the schools concerning 
which we requested estimates from public school superinten- 
dents, namely, schools that "seem to have come into being 
primarily in reaction to the desegregation of public schools. 
Howeiver , there is a remarkable overlap between the twO groups , 
for par's estimcites of numbers of "private'' schools corres- 
pond precisely with bur superintendent-derived estimates 
of numbers of desegreigation— prompted nonpublic schools in 
numerous parishes where daita are available from both sources. 
Concerning the direction in which; enrollment in the dese- 
gregation-prompted nonpiiblic schools .has moved in the current 
school year (1971-72) , the superintehd.ente^^^ responses 

distributed in trie following manner (when more than one year 
was indicated , both answers were recorded) : 






1963-64 



1968- 69 

1969- 70 



12 



■\\ ; 



'. 1 ^ 
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1970- 71 17 

1971- 72 2 

To the extent that the perceptions of these public 
school superintendents are accurate and representative, it 
is obvious that transfers from public to "anti -integration” 
nonpublic schools have been heaviest in the two critical 
years discussed at such length in connection with a Catholic 
school enrollment spurt — 1969-70 and 1970-71. A related item 
produced the following results (some superintendents responded 
twice) : 

5. As compared with 1970-71, what has 
happened this year (1971-72) to en- 
rollments in these schools? Have they 

0 increased markedly 
8 increased somewhat 
19 held steady, or approximately so 
10 d ecreased slightly 
decreased markedly 

There is little evidence here to suggest that the 
"anti-integration” nonpublic schools are going out of busi- 
ness. The modal response suggests that their enrollment is 
holding steady, or approximately so. Approximately equal 
numbers of public school superintendents see them as having 
"increased somewhat" and "decreased slightly" in enrollment 
during the past year. r 

The column iri Table 3/14 titled "Year of 'Peak' 
Enrollment" includes data exclusively from schools for which 
enrollment figures were provided for at least three adjacent 
school years. The data in the column may be further summar- 
ized as follows: 



1966-67 


28 schools 


1967-68 


18 ” 


1968-69 


3 ” 


1969-70 


13 


1970-71 


21 


1971-72 


21 




f<-pl74 

O % ,'t 
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Here again, one finds little reason to conclude that 
schools of this type are waning. In fact, very recent enroll- 
ment growth is almost certainly obscured in the table by the 
fact that data for many schools were lacking for 1970-71 
and 1971-72. A close look at the table indicates that a 
large proportion of the schools for which 1966-67 was a peak 
year were in Orleans Parish (the city of New Orleans) . It 
would be interesting to study the possible reasons for this 
pattern. 

One cannot assume, as we pointed out earlier, that 
fully segregated institutions, or even institutions that 
apparently came into being as a reaction to public school 
desegregation, are inhabited by racists. Fortunately, we 
have the recorded opinions of our Louisiana public school 
superintendents in this regard (some recorded more than one 
response) : 



4. Which of the following answers comes 

closest, in your estimation, to explain- 
ing why most parents transfer their children 
to these schools: 

4 (a) racial prejudice 

9 (b) confusion regarding what desegregation 

will do to academic quality and 
discipline in public schools 
11 mostly (a) bui: partly (b) 

15 mostly (b) but partly (a) 

7 other (please explain) 

In the view of most of the superintendents, obviously, 
there is a definite element of racial prejudice behind the 
"private" schools we are discussing, but another major factor 
is "confusion regarding what desegregation will do to academic 
quality and discipline in public schools." Those who listed 
"other" answers exhibited no consistent trend. 

Further perceptions of public schoolmen concerning the 
factors behind "anti-integration" nonpublic schools were pro- 
vided in response to the question: "Assuming that desegregation 
cannot be reversed, what should the federal courts, adminis- 
tration, and/or legislative arm do to encourage Louisiana 
citizens to keep their children in public schools?" Sixteen 
superintendents mentioned the need for federal money, often 
stressing that the aid should be general rather than earmarked; 
11 spoke of a necessity for the federal courts to stop harrass- 
ing the public schools through drastic, last-minute, unsettling. 
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inconsistent, confusing, ''interfering'' decisions; 6 stressed 
that nonpublic schools should receive no fiscal assistance; 

5 said the main problem was to improve public school prograims 
or assure the public that these programs would be adequate; 
and 4 asked for an end to bussing and zoning and/or a return 
to "free choice" or "neighborhood school" policies. A few 
answers were nonresponsive . 

Since so many "private" schools were located in 
Jefferson (Civil) Parish, a suburban area of New Orleans, we 
gathered some relevant information there. We have already 
noted, in chapter 2, the financial difficulties associated 
with rapid population growth in the area. In addition, 
public school administrators complained at length about 
their perception that parents were losing their previous 
attachment to the public schools their children attended, 
particularly in the light of the fact that court rulings were 
shifting children around so arbitrarily. In the perception 
of these administrators, the "private" schools of the area 
will flourish more and more if local people come to the con- 
clusion that the public schools are controlled, not by local 
citizens, but by the courts and other federal agencies. 

On the basis of figures in Tables 3/14 and 3/15, 
finally, it appears that Louisiana has something like 220 
nonpublic schools, apart from the Catholic sector, that 
are completely segregated racially. The vast majority of 
these schools serve white constituencies. Something like 
40,000 white students in the state are kept in all-white 
learning situations through the operation of these insti- 
tutions . 



Though a summary of major findings and conclusions 
was provided at the end of chapter 2, the findings and con- 
clusions of the present chapter, rather complex and multi- 
farious, will be left for chapter 4 in an effort to avoid | 
unnecessary repetition. Chapter 4 will begin, in fact, 
with a summary of the entire study. 
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\e include in the category "private" both schools under 
nonsectarian auspices and schools sponsored by religious groups 
that have not traditionally maintained elementary and secondary 
schools. 

^e parishes whose names are heavily underlined are iden- 
tified by the Race Relations Information Center as those in which 
black children account for more than SO percent of the total public 
school enrollment. See further information below, under sources. 

^These data must be regarded as approximations. For exan^le, 
sometimes a school with elementary, junior high, and senior high 
ccxnponents is regarded as a single school, sometimes as two 
schools, and sometimes as three schools. 

^he year indicated is the one identified by Louisiana pxiblic 
school administrators in response to the question, referring to 
schools apparently established to avoid racial integration: 

"During what school year have you noticed the most transfers of 
children into these schools?" 

^The "peak" enrollment year represents the year, among the 
recent years for which enrollment data were available, in which 
the highest enrollment was recorded. Since as few as three years 
are sometimes represented in this figiure, it should be taken 
merely as an indication of the recent short-term trend. 

^In the case of information derived from public school super- 
intendents, the superintendents were responding in the context of 
the question, "So far as you know, how many nonpublic schools in 
your civil parish (or city school district) seem to have come 
into being primarily in reaction to the desegregation of public 
schools?" Consequently, the assumption was made that the enroll- 
ment estimates reported by these superintendents did not include 
any blacks. One would not expect a school created primarily in 
reaction to th desegregation of public schools to institute its 
own desegregation. 



^When data for 1971-72 are not available, the year reported 
j is shown. 




Sources : The majority of the data were obtained, through the 

courtesy of Mrs. Pat Bowers, from information being compiled at 
the time by the Information Center on School Desegregation of 
the Public Affairs Research Council of Louisiana, Inc. in Baton 
Rouge (P.O.Box 3118, Baton Rouge, La. 70821). However, we re- 
arranged the data to correspond with the two categories represented 
in the presented table and the one that follows, respectively, 
on the basis of our previous experience, which' indicates that 
schools run by "main-line" school-operating religious groups, 
such as the Missouri Synod Lutherans, Seventh Day Adventists, and 
Episcopals cire. usually somewhat different in nature from schools 
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operated by other non-Catholic religious groups and schools es- 
tablished under nonsectarian auspices » especially so far as race- 
related issues are concerned. Data marked with an asterisk (*) 
were derived from two sources of our own: (a) our interviews 

(see list of interviewees in Appendix A) and (b) a brief request 
for information that we sent to the 66 public school superintendents 
in the State of Louisiana (responses were received from 40 « or 
60.6 percent). Data in the final column r provided only for 
parishes in which black children account for more than SO percent 
of the total public school enrollment , were obtained from Race 
Relations Information Center, Majority- Black School Districts in 
the 11 Sou^hern States (Nashville, Tsnn.: Race Relations Informa- 
tion Center, 1970); the names of these parishes are heavily under- 
lined in the first column. 



Total Students, Black, Vfhite, Indian = 39,617 

Percent White - 96.6 Percent Black = 3.3 Percent Indian = 0.04 
Whites in schocls with some racial mix = 1,257 (3.3%) 

Blacks in schools with some racial mix - 154 (11.62) 

Humber of schools not completely segregated = 6 (3.0%) 
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TABLE -'A 6 
Continued 



Sources r etc*: For information on sources r specific interpretations 

of columns r etc. r see explanation at end of Table 
3/14, Exceptions: Data regarding percent black of 

.total public school enrollment are not repeated in 
this table. An additional source for the present 
table consisted of the responses of 10 out of 29 
schools to our mailed inquiries. 



Total Students, black and while * 4,854 
Percent white * 89.3% — Percent black *» 10.7 

Whites in schools with some racial mix * 1,087 (25.1%) 
Blacks in schools with some racial mix * 31 (6.0%) 
Number of schools not completely segregated ** 7 (21.9%) 





FOOTNOTES 



^William D. Broderick, The Catholic Chiirch and Black 
^ericans in 1970 (Case Study, Twelfth Session, senior seminar 
in Foreign Policy: Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of 

State, 1970, offset). 

^Ibid. , p. 3. 

^ Ibid . , p. 19. 

^ Ibid . , p. 8. 

S ibid . , p. 11. 

6 ibid . , p. 15. 

^ Ibid . » p . 8 . 

^ Ibid . , p. 6. 

9 lbid . , p. 25. 

^O lbid . , p. 22. 

^^ Ibid . , p. 1. 

^^Louis 6. Aguirre, "NCCIJ Meeting as Characterized by Nega*' 
tive Approach,” Clarion Herald (official weekly of the Archd}.ocese 
of New Orleans) , Aug . 26 , 1971 . 

^^Robert L. Crain, The Politics of School Desegregation 
(New York: Anchor Books, Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1969) » 

pp. 235-322. 

^^ Ibid . , p. 262. 

^^NCEA Report, 1970-71, p. 40. 

^^ Ibid . 

^^As the NCEA Report, 1970-71, defines the system of cate- 
gories utilized in this regard: ”In describing schools by levels 

of integration, the term *all* here refers to a school in which 
the total enrollment was 98-100% white or minority group. Tliis 
broader use of the term *all* was based on the 1968 HEW survey on 
school integration, which reported that 3,331,404 or 53% of the 
Negro students attended schools which were 99-100% minority group 
schools, which only 2,493,398 or 39.7% attended 100% minority 
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group schools. For present purposes, it was deemed more ac** 
curate to describe schools with a 98**100% minority group or 
white students being *all* minority group or *all* white. 
Schools where more than 80% and less than 98% of the students 
were minority groups or white students are referred to here 
as 'mostly* minority group or 'mostly' white. 'Mixed' here 
describes schools in which neither the white nor the minority 
group enrollment constituted more than 80% of the total en~ 
rollment." p. 39. 

18 

•*-”Thomas Pettigrew, "School Integration in Curren Per- 
spective," Orban Review , 3 (January, 1969), 4-8. 

"Black Catholics in the U.S.: An Exploratory Analysis," 

Sociolocial Review , 20 (Winter, 1967), 186-92. 

20 

"Desegregation Substantial in Louisiana," Schools in 
Transition , 1 (Public Affairs Research Council# Baton Rouge, 

La.: Aug. -Sept., 1971), 3. 

21 

When two schools (say a hypothetical St. Mary's and St. 
Paul's) are "paired," they both continue functioning, but 
their constituencies are merged. Whereas St. Mary's and St. 
Paul's both offered grades one through eight before the pairing, 
after the pairing St. Mary's may offer grades one through four 
to all students from the two schools and St. Paul's may offer 
grades five through eight to all students from the schools. 

^^Edwin M. Bridges, "Administrative Man: Origin or Pawn 

in Decision Mzdcing?" Educational Administration Quarterly, 

6 (Winter, 1970), 7-251 

^%erbert A. Simon, Administrative Behavior (2d ed.j New 
York: Free Press, 1957) , p. 134. 

^^Muoh of the material that follows is based upon Dolores 
Egger Labb4, Jim Crow Comes to Church: the Establishment of 

Segregated Catholic Parishes in south ^uisiana (Lafayette, La.: 
University of Southwestern Louisiana, 1971), supplemented by 
information from our own interviews. 



25 



Ibid. 



26 



Ibid. , p. 3. 



^^ Ibid . , pp. 3-4. 

"Separate and Superior#" Time , Jan. 
^®Labb4, Jim Crow Comes to Church, p. 
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1, 1965, p. 56. 
91. 
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a pastoral letter dated March 15 » 1953 r Archbishop 
Rumnel ordered s "Let there be no further discrimination or 
segreoation in the pews» at the Communion railr at 'tl'® con~ 
fessional and in parish meetings » just as there will be no 
segregation in the kingdom of heaven • " 

^^Robert L. Crain, The Politics of School Desegregation 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Anchor Books, Doubleday 6 Company, Inc., 

1969), pp. 250-322. 



32ibid. , pp. 262-64. 



^Srank O'Neill, "How Catholic? A Universal Church’s 
Response to Southern 'Isms’ of Race," South Today , October, 
1970, pp. 4-5. 

^^New Orleans City Planning Commission, Commun ity Renewal 
Program; New Orleans, Louisiana (New Orleans, City of New 
Orleans, 197ii , p. 46. 

^^Letter from Mother M. Johnette Putnam, O.S.B., Prioress, 
Saint Scholastica Priory, Covington, La.j to "Parents and 
Friends of St. Peter's School," April 15, 1970. 



37By "religious," the archbishop means teachers affiliated 
with religious orders. 

^^Letter from Edgar L. Chase III, Chairman, Institutions 
Committee, Human Relations Commission, Archdiocese of New Orleans; 
to George P. Reineke, President, Archdiocesan School Board, 
Archdiocese of New Orleans, September 8, 1971. 

^^Perrel Guillory, "Baton Rouge Desegregates," America , 

June 20, 1970, pp. 650-52. 

"Desegregation Substantial in Louisiana," School in 
Transition, 1 (Baton Rouge, La.; Public Affairs Research 
Council Information Center on School Desegregatxon , Aug. 

Sept., 1971) p. 4. 

^ ^Diocesan Board of Social Responsibility, A Dioces an Prp- 

gram for the impl ementation of Social Responsibil ity at the_ 

Parish Level (Baton Rouge, La. ; Catholic Diocese of Baton Rouge, 
l970), pp. 5-9. 

^^Letter to Donald A. Erickson from Broker Felician 
Fourrier, S.C., Superintendent of Schools, Diocese of Baton 
Rouge, Baton Rouge, La., Oct. 4, 1971. 
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^^Undated statement of Bishop Tracy during the summer of 
1971, made available from files of Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools. 

^^Document provided by Diocesan Superintendent. 

^^The board consists of six elected representatives from 
the St. Francis Xavier parish; four from the St. Agnes parish; 
and one from Immaculate Conception parish (an all-black parish 
that sends many students to St, Francis Xavier School) , along 
with the pastors of the three parishes and the principals of 
the two schools as ex-officio members. 
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4. SLMMARY, GENERAL CONCLUSIONS, AND IMPLICATIONS 






The present study of nonpublic schools in Louisiana was 
designed to supplement work conducted earlier for the Presi- 
dent's Commission on School Finance.^ The earlier inquiry 
focused on Michigan, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, though 
some data were gathered from other areas of the nation. The 
study reported here was addressed to the same major public 
policy issues, with particular attention to the ebb and flow 
df nonpublic school enrollment at elementary and secondary 
levels, and to the apparent causes and consequences of those 
fluctuations . ^ 

As a major aspect of the Louisiana research, we attemp- 
ted to explain several notable enrollment trends (along with 
closely related phenomena) that were immediately evident. 

While a pronounced "crisis of confidence" appears to be exhi- 
bited nationally by patrons and sponsors of Catholic schools, 
no comparable phenomenon was encountered in Louisiana. 3 For 
example: the superintendent of schools of one of the four 

dioceses in the state predicted that Catholic schools in his 
area woul.d grow (in terms of number of students) by at least 
50 per cent during the next :ten years or so. Whereas pro- 

! found pessimism had apparently resulted from the withdrawal of 

expected state aid to nonpublic schools in Michigan, a court 
decision outlawing similar assistance produced little discer- 
nible impact on enrollment or morale in Louisiana's nonpublic 
schools. 

Between 1960-61 and 1970-71, Catholic elementary school 
enrollment declined by 23.1 per cent in the nation as a whole, 
but only by 12.8 per cent in Louisiana. During the same period, 
> the total number of Catholic high school students grew by 17.5 
per cent nationally, but by 26.8 per cent in^ Louisiana . 

(In both cases, of course, the ten-year trend figure obscures 
a very recent enrollment attrition.) During the last five 

( years for which data are available, the net loss of pupils in 
Catholic elementary schools, state and national,; presents a 
more dramatic contrast than duping the decade of the sixties. 
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B«tween 1965-66 and 1970-71, th« drop-off waa 25.2 par cant 
nationally, but only 12.7 per cant in Xiouisiana. 

As for tha othar ( nonCatbollc ) nonpublic schools, as a 
total group in the United States, they seem best characterized 
as "holding their own" in terms of patron loyalties in recent 
years. Though precise figures are not available in Louisi- 
ana, it is evident that the total number of students in these 
schools has been burgeoning of late— so much so that some pub- 
lic school superintendents in the state think public education 
is in jeopardy. 



When we examined enrollment data for Catholic elementary 
and secondary schools by region (equivalent figures were not 
available for ■ the other nonpublic schools), we discovered that 
the unusual holding power of nonpublic schools was to a consi- 
derable degree characteristic of the Southeast as a whole — not 
merely of Louisiana. 4 

In the school year 1969—70, both Catholic and other non— 
public schools in Louisiana displayed a suddenly augmented at- 
tractiveness. Whereas Catholic elementary schools throughout 
the state had shown a net loss of students for several years 
previously, in 1969-70 the rate of decline was notably curtailed 
in the Archdiocese of New Orleans, and in the three other dio- 
ceses in Louisiana, significant expansion occurred. As for the 
other (nonCatholic) nonpublic schools whose enrollments are 
state-reported, their enrollments increased by 90.3 per cent 
(over the previous year ) in 1969-70. The salience of 1969-70 
(and to a somewhat comparable degree, 1970-71) to the patron- 
getting ability of the state's nonpublic schools is further 
documented in chapter 3. 

In the school year 1962-63, the Catholic elementary 
schools of the Archdiocese of New Orleans experienced a net 
loss of approximately 3,000 pupils (4.7 per cent of’ the previous 
year's total), though for several years previously and subse- 
quently, an upward trend was evident. 




Were these fluctuations merely random, logically attribu- 
table to nothing in particular, or could explanatory dynamics 
be found? 



t 



We began, in chapter 2, by seeking reasons, generally out- 
side the sphere of race -related events, for the fact that non- 
public schools in the Southeast, and particularly in Louisiana, 
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seemed unusually attractive to patrons of late, as cosipared with 
nonpublic schools elsewhere In the United States* This line of 
inquiry led us to consider, as possible explanations, the per- 
ceived quality of public education, the quality of nonpubllc 
schools, the availability of public assistance, the magnitude 
of recent cost increases, shifts in ttiitlon levels, the loss of 
"religious” teachers, 5 from Catholic schools, the extent of the 
recent city-to-suburbs migration, population growth, regionally 
differentiated religious viewpoints, and patron ability to pay. 
In connection with these topics, we examined several related 
policy questions, such as: Has the existence and status of non- 

public schools impeded progress in public education? Have non- 
public schools made important contributions to the improvement 
of educational practice in the state and region? Is there much 
reason to suspect that the national crisis in nonpublic school 
enrollment has merely been delayed in Louisiana and the South- 



In chapter 3, we examine ’the web of recent race-related 
events involving nonpublic schools in Louisiana. In the pro- 
cess, we considered numerous issues relating to the role of 
nonpublic schools with respect to the struggle for racial jus- 
tice . 

Before reporting the ce.ntral findings and conclusions 
from these two chapters, however, we should briefly recapitu- 
late the processes by which the study was conducted. The work 
was executed under extreme time pressures. A study of this 
complexity should have involved as much planning time as was 
available for planning, data collection, analysis, and writing 
combined, The contract for the study was awarded on September 
29, 1971- Data collection was terminated on December 15, 1971, 
less than eleven weeks later. In the meantime, 12 Louisiana 
individuals and teams completed case studies of phenomena that 
seemed deserving of special attention, while Chicago and Bos- 
ton personnel labored to synthesize the state-wide (and at 
times, regional) picture by means of four trips to Louisiana, 
correspondence, and telephone conversations Invaluable assis- 
tance was provided by the National Catholic Education Associa- 
tion's Data Bank (which, through Fr. George Elford, made avail- 
able extensive national, regional, state, and diocesan data on 
Catholic schools) and by the Information Center on School Deseg- 
regation of the Public Affairs Research Council in Baton Rouge 
(which, through Mrs. Pat Bo’wers, considerably augmented our data 
relating to nonCatholic nonpublic schools in Louisiana). 
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W« wish to oiRphAalze in connoction with tho «bov«-nwn- 
tioned time conatrainta* not that our cantral conclualona ara 
aerioualy vulnerable to attack (for they have been drawn, we 
think, with due regard to the haste with which the data were 
collected), but that we fully recognize, aa will any capable 
scholar reading these pagea, a nvunber of lacunae that remain. 
Under more favorable conditions, we would have extended in** 
vestlgations in several directions, particularly to explore 
possibilities that did not occur to us in advance. 



Issues not Directly Race-Related 

In chapter 2, we discussed evidence that in the area of 
New Orleans, and perhaps to some extent in Southern Louisiana 
as a whole, the best schools are widely assumed, accurately or 
inaccurately, to be nonpublic. In Greater New Orleans, evi- 
dently, the schools of highest repute are nonsectarian (e.g., 
Louise S. McGehee, Metarie Park Day, and Isidore Newman), 
though some Catholic schools run a close second. There are 
many recent indications that public schools in the area are 
viewed as substandard, and even as deteriorating, by many 
educators and general citizens. Much of the public school 
problem seems inherent in the Louisiana constitution, which,, 
by reguiring that county assessors be elected, provides built- 
in pressures for keeping local taxes low. In addition, the 
state grants massive tax exemptions to industrial firms that 
move into the state or undertake major capital improvements. 

In some areas, public schools have been plagued by special 
problems. In Jefferson (Civil) Parish (where several important 
suburbs of New Orleans are located), for example, the registra- 
tion of students practically doubled (rising from 30,478 in 
1958-59 to 60,072 in 1968-69) in a single decade, and the dif- 
ficulties associated with that increase were exacerbated by an 
extensive court-imposed program of integration-by-bussing in 
the fall of 1971. 



But generally, it would be tenuous to attribute the un~. 
usual holding power of nonpublic schools in Louisiana and the 
Southeast largely to the apparent widespread perception that 
many public schools in the area are inadequate. In the South- 
east as a whole, public schools have been in considerable ob- 
loquy for many years, yet that region travditionally has had 
fewer nonpublic schools than any other part of the country. It 
would be difficult to find a major city whose schools show more 
signs of degeneration than Boston's,^ yet nonpublic schools in 
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Boston hnv« b««n' d.iclin4ng at an alarming rata.® But parcap- 
tlona of public school 4nada«juacy are no doubt fiarj^ of the aj(- 
planation wa seek. In two studies in the North* at least* the 
evidence indicates that nonpublic schools are viewed more 
favorably relative to public schools in the suburbs* where 
public schools have fairly good reputations, than in the ^ 

central cities, where public schools are generally scandalous. 

We must consider, as the reverse of tho coin* one wide- 
spread contention: that nonpublic schools are a major caus ^ 

of substandard public education. When sending their own child- 
ren to nonpublic schools* tho argument runs, the elite and 
powerful have lets reason to demand and support improvements 
in public education. Similar charges have been voiced in many 
other areas, including Boston* New Haven* and the entire state 
of Massachusetts. 10 As we observed in our earlier work for the 
Commission* however* these allegations are not substantiated by 
the limited available evidence. H In areas where nonpublic 
schools are most numerous* public schools are not generally 
worse off than elsewhere; in fact* the opposite may be the case 
as a result of the fact that so many children are educated at 
private rather than public expense. In contrast to the idea 
that Louisiana's public schools are less than outstanding be- 
cause so many nonpublic schools are available* we find more 
logic in several explanations discussed in chapter 3 such as 
■•■he unique status system of New Orleans and various provisions 
icf the state constitution. In fact* if the constitution makes 
it par'ticularly difficult in Louisiana tvo provide public 
schools with adequate fiscal support* there may be mo£^ need 
than elsewhere to relieve the financial strain by attracting 
as many children as possible into nonpublio schools. In the 
absence of further research in this connection* however, no 
firm conclusions are warranted. 

What now of the educational quality of Louisiana's (and 
the Southeast's) nonpublic schools? Is their magnetism in ^ 
recent years a function of some marked or unusual superiority 
in comparison with other nonpublic schools in the country? 

The data here are inconclusive . Concerning the educa- 
tional quality of many nonpublic schools there is simply no 
reliable evidence. Some* as we have noted* like the Louise S. 
MoGehee School* Metarie Park County Day* and Isidore Newman 
School in Greater New Orleans* are generally acknowledged to 
be schools of high repute. Others* such as the Catholic 
schools* are not quite so highly regarded* but some* like 
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J«fuit High School in N«w Qrl«an«« ar« purportodly much luporior 
to public schools. On ths other hand* it is widely reported 
that quality education is not a conspicuous feature of the so- 
called "ssgreqationist academies.'* Some of these academies in 
Plaquemines (Civil) Parish are allegedly surviving mainly be- 
cause children are being bused from adjoining Jefferson (Civil) 
Parish vhere* integration aside* the public schools are opera- 
ting on double shifts because of a scarcity of facilities and 
operating funds* as we observed earlier. 



When we made several regional comparisons for the one 
I group of nonpublic schools (Catholic) for which the requisite 

I information was available* we found nothing to suggest that 

I Catholic schools in the Southeast were notably superior to 
I Catholic schools elsewhere. 

We do not wish to imply* however* that nonpublic schools 
in Louisiana have made no important instructional contributions. 
The surprisingly rapid impact on public schools of the Free 
School in New Orleans is documented in chapter 5. Chapter 6 
provides evidence that the Isidore Newman School in New Orleans 
led local schools in the introduction of a number of innova— 

I tions over the years. Chapter 7 discusses the experimentation 
that -is occurring in an all-black Catholic school in Lake 
I Charles. The contributions of several other Catholic schools 
are discussed at various points in chapter 3* particularly so 
far as black Catholics are concerned. 



Officials of the Diocese of Baton Rouge claim to be de- 
veloping an extensive emphasis on nongrading in all their ele- 
mentary schools. All reading instruction purportedly is non- 
graded at the present time. All language arts instruction will 
be included in the nongraded system during the second semester 
of 1971-72. Mathematics is to be added next year (1972-73). 
Unless the nongraded methods adopted by the diocese are extre- 
mely unusual* however* one would not expect to see any notable 
improvements in instruction. Though designed to produce funda- 
mental classroom changes* nongrading apparently has done so 
very seldom in actual practice. 12 



Interestingly* we encountered in the Diocese of Lafayette 
an instance of the type of resistance to school experimentation 
that has been feiirly typical in public education* but seldom 
has been documented in nonpublic schools. In 1969* the Catho- 
lic-high school in the town of Jeanerette (in "Cajun country") 
was destroyed by fire. The Sisters of Mercy* who provided most 
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of thm otAffing for tho ochool* dooldod to roplaco tho otocturo 
with ft building dMignod to fftcllitfttft unconvontion*! in»truc- 
tion. Whon clftftstts rooponod, variou* tft««i tftftching ftrrft^ft- 
RMntft %iftro introduced, ftlong with nongrftding, individuftliftftd 
progrftM of Iwitructicn, ftnd tho diftcuftftion of controvorftiftl 
itftuoft in English and Social Studios. In the brouhaha that 
followed, the nuns withheld their services for a time, a 
of laymen newly retvirned from a religious retreat clashed %ri« 
the pastor, and 200 children transferred to the public school. 

If forced to mnlco a judgment on the basis of the largely 
impressionistic evidence, we would conclude tentatively that 
nonpublic schools serving all-black or predominantly black 
constituencies in Louisiana may in a significant proportion of 
cases be performing vital functions that nearby public schools 
are not equipped to perform. As for nonpublic schools as a 
total group, however, the available evidence does not create 
an image of exceptionally effective or unusually innovative 
programs. (We have noted some exceptions, we should reempha- 
size.) In the eyes of numerous informants, nonpublic schools 
in Louisiana as a Whole may even be ultra-traditional in im- 
portant particulars. To some parents, of course, such schools 
are the more attractive for their traditionalism. But we see 
no good reason to attribute the unusual holding power of the 
majority of nonpublic schools in Louisiana and the Southeast 
to an unusual standard of excellence. 

In a fairly extended examination in chapter 2 of state, 
federal, and local assistance programs for nonpublic schools, 
we decided that local public aid could be an important factor 
in some civil parishes, so far as the strength of "segrega- 
tionist academies" was concerned, though the sub rosa nature 
of this subvention would make conclusive evidence difficult 
to obtain. But with this possible exception, we saw no reason 
to believe that nonpublic schools in Louisiana were flourish- 
ing because of some unusual degree of public help from federal, 
state, or local levels. So far as locally initiated coopera- 
tive programs (such as "shared time") are concerned, they are 
common nationally but virtually nonexistent in Louisiana. 

We uncovered some data to suggest that relatively 
moderate upward trends in per— pupil expenditure might help 
explain the relatively stable pupil enrollment in Catholic 
schools in the Southeast of late. However, the relationship 
is too tautological to warrant any conclusions, for per-pupil 
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cost incTCM^s in Cntholic schools havs often rssultsd . At 
least in part, from enrolliM>nt declines. Typically, Catholic 
school leaders have not reduced school staffs in proportion 
to the loss of students. 

Ms encountered many indications in Louisiana that black 
Catholic schools had closed, and many black parents had with- 
drawn their children from Catholic schools that remained open, 
because of tuition increases and other financial problems. 
There is little reason, then, to believe that blacks find 
tuition fees exceptionally reasonable in Catholic schools in 
Louisiana and the Southeast. And more generally, inter- 
regional cemparisons provide no data to indicate that the 
unusual attractiveness to patrons of Catholic schools in the 
Southeast is a function of tuition and other fees that are 
particularly low. To the contrary, in the elementary Catholic 
schools the fees parents must pay would lead us to anticipate, 
ceteris paribus , a higher rate of enrollment decline in the 
Southeast than in any other region of the United States. 

Figures introduced in chapter 2 indicate that the rate 
of loss of "religious” teachers in Catholic schools has not 
been notably different in the Southeast from loss rates in 
other regions. Louisiana itself has shown a sharper-than- 
normal attrition in this particular, though only the Archdio- 
cese of New Orleans and the Diocese of Baton Rouge have been 
seriously affected. We tentatively concluded, for numerous 
reasons discussed in the chapter, that the differential enrol- 
lment declines exhibited in the four Catholic dioceses of 
Louisiana might to some extent be attributable to a differen- 
tial rate of loss of religious teachers (relative to the number 
of schools). The relationship between availability of nuns and 
loyalty of patrons is not necessarily a matter of costs. Some 
Catholics may be withdrawing their children from schools the 
nuns have left, not primarily because tuitions have increased, 
but because schools run almost entirely by lay teachers no 
longer seem distinctively Catholic. 

It is evident that patrons of Catholic schools in the 
Southeast have for years been accustomed to a larger proportion 
of "lay" teachers than have patrons of Catholic schools else- 
where. One could argue on the one hand that Catholics in the 
Southeast, having been inured to a high proportion of lay 
teachers in their schools are less likely to be upset if a few 
nuns leave. On the other hand, it is possible that the propor- 
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tlon of nun. in CthoUc .cJiool. “ S^^Tthicb 

than •U«wh«r« to moa» unknown Uvol of tpl«rnnc« toolow wtuc 

pronouncod patron dafoctlona will occur. 

In our aarlior wrk. It aeomad evident jjj* 

d.clin. in Ctbolic .chool .nroll».nt u>. 
algr.tion of many Catholic familia. from central citia. to 
.uburb. in racant yaara.^^ If patron, of Ca^hoUc 
remainad in tha central citiea, vihare »o.t of the naedad 
Iwilding. had been erected earlier, tha maa.ive ®“J* 
new .t^cturc. in the .uburb. would have been avoided M 
aiderable extant. Purthernioro, a. wo noted earlier ,tM corope 
titivo position of catholic (and other nonpublio school.) 
relative to public schools seems much more favorable in tne 
cities than in the suburbs, as a rule. The available figures 
showa fairly low concentration of 

city locations in the Southeast as compared with the rest of 
the nation, but the tendency seems explained by a higher con- 
centration of schools in small towns and "°\a"es 

the suburbs. However, data of this type do not indicate rates 
of movement from cities to suburbs . In the absence 
• oertinent data, two observations may be instructive. We know, 
it of information discussed in chapter 

catholic schools have been constructed in 

recent years, particularly in Greater New Orleans, to accommo 
date new Catholic suburbanites. But many of these suburbanites 
moved in from other states, rather than from ^ 

is estimated that less than 25 per cent of recent population 
growth in the suburbs of New Orleans reflects an outmigration 

IrSTthe city itself. We know, 

cities in question still reflect a checker board or layer 
cake" intermingling of black and white residential areas (see 
chapter 3). There are few indications of the widesp 
Sonment by whites that is characteristic of 
cities It does seem plausible, then, to assume that the 
recent' "holding power" of Catholic schools in the Southeast xs 
to some modest but unknown extent a function of a less pro 
nounoed migration from cities to suburbs than has occurred 

elsewhere . 

We know that nonpublio schools in the nation as a whole 
have experienced enrollment losses partially as a conse^ence 
oHhe Hcent birth rate decline. A leading Louisiana demo- 
grapher informs us that the same general birth ^ 

characteristic of the Southeast, and particularly of blaA . 
populations in Louisiana, vdier^a !;massr\^^ of bi 
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control education has been carried out in recent years. 

However, 1970 census data (which time has not permitted us to 
document) show that the rate of population growth in the South- 
east in recent years has significantly exceeded national 
averages, largely because of the movement of many industrial 
firms to this region. Previously discussed evidence from 
Jefferson (Civil) Parish has shown how a rapid population in- 
flux apparently can create problems that stimulate many 
parents to patronize nonpublic schools. It is possible, then, 
that the unusual holding power of nonpublic schools in Louisi- 
ana in recent years is to some extent a function of a differen- 
tial rate of population growth. More research is needed before 
any firm conclusions will be warrented in this regard. 



There is considerable evidence elsewhere to indicate that 
the recent enrollment attrition of Catholic schools nationally 
is to a large extent a function of changing views concerning 
the nature of effective, beneficial religious education. 

Several Catholic informants in Louisiana, including some in 
highly influential positions, have suggested that the current 
holding power of Catholic schools in the state is partly a 
result of a tendency for Catholics in the Southeast to take 
longer than Catholics elsewhere to "catch up" with the theo- 
logical revolution symbolized by the Second Vatican Council, 

We have no directly pertinent evidence on this point, though 
the reaction of many Louisiana Catholics to racial desegrega- 
tion in the schools (a matter discussed in chapter 3) suggests 
that these leaders may have a cogent point. But carefully 
executed attitudinal surveys are needed before firm conclusions 
can be drawn. 

According to information summarized in chapter 2, there 
is a slight tendency for Catholic schovols in the Southeast, 
as compared with Catholic schools in the nation as a whole, 
to draw their patrons from higher income strata. The small 
difference seems potentially more significant when one remem- 
bers that incomes in the South are in general considerably 
lower than incomes elsewhere, Thie data may reflect some 
inaccuracies, for parental income figures, rather than being 
based as a matter of policy on information from the parents 
themselves, were estimated by the administrators of the 
Catholic schools that the respesetive children attended (though 

some administrators may have decided on their own to elicit 
information directly from parents). Nevertheless, we think it 
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reasonable to conclude tentatively that the relative enrollment 
stability of Catholic schools in the Southeast may be partially 
a function of a tendency to draw patrons from somev/hat higher 
income levels. In the long run, however, this tendency may be 
a disadvantage, for studies elsewhere have shown that higher- 
income Catholics maybe more susceptible to the emergent 
religious ideas that seem to disparage traditional church- 
related schooling. 

In summary, evidence introduced in chapter 2 suggests 
that race-related events are not the only plausible explana- 
tions for the unusual holding power of nonpublic schools in 
Louisiana in recent years, though we have encountered nothing 
in the religious and regional phenomena thus far discussed to 
account for the dramatic downward enrollment shift in New 
Orleans in 1962—63 or for the sudden increased attractiveness 
throughout the state of nonpublic schools in 1969-70. 



Race -Related Events 

According to data introduced in chapter 3, the Catholic 
elementary and secondary schools in Louisiana, enrolling about 
li2,172 youngsters, have been making significant but discoura- 
gingly slow progress toward racial integration among students 
and teachers. Nonpublic schools in Louisiana sponsored by 
nonsectarian groups and by denominations that have not general- 
ly maintained elementary and secondary schools in recent times 
are virtually all segregated, cater almost exclusively to 
whites, and enroll something like 40,000 students as a total. 
Protestant groups with a long-standing policy of maintaining 
their own schools seem to a less pronounced degree to be 
segregated, all-white institutions, though their lack of 
cooperation prevented us from obtaining clearly representative 
data. Their total enrollment is estimated at 4,8!>4. 




Evidence in chapter 3 further suggests that race-related 
events are perhaps the most important explanatory variables so 
far as enrollment fluctuations and the unusual holding power 
of nonpublic schools in the state are concerned. We strongly 
suspect that recent court-initiated steps toward racial integ- 
ration in public schools have accentuated the attractiveness 
to parents of the state's nonpublic schools. The same type of 
parent who is deserting nonpublic schools elsewhere in the 
nation may be continuing to patronize them in Louisiana because 
of race-related factors. The major state-wide growth documen- 
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ted in nonpublic schools in 1969-70 and 1970-71 occurred pre- 
cisely during the months when the largest strides toward racial 
integration were taken in the state's public schools* A pro- 
nounced loss of enrollment in the Catholic schools of the 
Archdiocese of New Orleans in 1962-63 came hard on the heels 
of the first archdiocese -wide racial integration in Catholic 
schools . The public school superintendents who responded to 
our inquiries exhibited a strong tendency to attribute the 
recent expansion of nonpublic schools in their areas to 
"racial prejudice, " "confusion regarding what desegregation 
will do to academic quality and discipline in public schools," 
or both (see chapter^^y^ 

In this>>dt»nnection, there is a strong possibility that 
the optiirti'^jih of several of Louisiana's Catholic leaders concenr?!^^ 
ing future of their schools is unwarranted. We suspect 

[ the forces producing a pronounced and continuing national 

enrollment decline in Catholic schools are at work in Louisiana, 

; ^ but have been delayed in impact by several regione^l phenomena, 
including particularly recent, race -related events in public 
\ education. Lack of recognition of this fact may prevent Catho- 

j lie leaders in the state from using the current period of 

I relative enrollment stability to undertake the basic reexamina- 
tion of the purposes of their schools that may be essential to 
survival in the long run. Many black and white Catholic 
respondents in Louisiana complained that diocesan officials 
seemed unwilling to face fundamental questions concerning the 
structure and functioning of Catholic schools. We further 
suspect, as we indicated in our earlier work for the Commission, 
that the other (nonCatholic) nonpublic schools have virtually 
equal need to reconsider their aims and objectives, though as 
a group they have not yet been profoundly affected by the 
gathering storm. 




No attempt will be made to recapitulate here the some- 
times-lengthy narrative in chapter 3 concerning steps taken or 
not taken by nonpublic schools in Louisiana toward the achieve- 
ment of racial justice, and concerning subsequent reactions to 
the action or inaction. Rather, our approach will be to dis- 
cuss what we think we have learned in Louisiana with respect 
to several issues of public concern. 

1 . To what extent is the relationship between enroll- 
ment and race-related events evidence that the nonpublic 
schools in Louisiana are racist? 
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While there is little doubt in our own minds that many 
patrons of nonpublic schools in Louisiana are basically racist 
in outlook, there is not much logic in assuming, on the basis 
of the evidence we have been able to assemble, that nonpublic 
schools in the state as a whole exist predominantly by reason 
of racial prejudice. Ini some instances, desegregation is 
badly managed, violence occurs, children are threatened, 
discipline breaks down in classrooms and hallways, instruction 
is disrupted, and there are few discerttible prospects for 
improvement. In other instances, white parents may be reacting, 
not primarily against the advent of black children but against 
the fact that the incoming blacks are from deprived backgrounds. 
Obviously these responses concern social class rather than race 
per se. One often finds, in this connection, that parents 
transfer their children from integrated public schools to 
integrated Catholic schools on the assumption that the black 
children found in Catholic schools are from more privileged 
backgrounds and thus will display greater ability to cope with 
classroom demands. In still other cases, there is reason to 
believe that parents have left the public schools because the 
federal courts seem to have usurped the governance rights of 
parents and locally elected officials. In the nonpublic schools, 
parents often are able to reassert those prerogatives . 

When the welfare of the child seems seriously threatened 
in a racially integrated school, the parent faces a difficult 
moral dilemma. If he transfers his child to a largely segre- 
gated nonpublic school, he may hamper society's struggle 
toward justice. But there may be some point at which condi- 
tions are sufficiently damaging to the child to constitute a 
moral justification, or even a moral demand, for the transfer. 
And under these conditions, the nonpublic schoolman would 
probably be justified in permitting the tranfer to occur. 

Since the parent obviously must act in terms of his o^vn percep- 
tion of the situation, it will often be difficult, we must 
acknowledge, for administrators in nonpublic schools to 
determine whether would— be patrons are motivated by racial 
intolerance or are acting because they think their children 
are being injured intolerably by the unfortunate by-products 
of integration. Furthermore, since the administrator obviously 
must act in terms of his perception of the situation, it will 
often be difficult to determine why he is acting as he does. 

We have no reservations about throwing road-blocks in the way 
of racists fleeing integration, but it is not always easy to 
differentiate these misguided people from parents fleeing for 

more justifiable reasons. 
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2* To what extent is the charge valid that leaders of 
npnpublic scho ols and their sponsoring groups in Louisiana. 
when not obvio usly racist, have at least lacked courage to set 
a moral example by integrating before public schoo l leaders 
were forced to do so? “ 

As we noteds earlier, if leaders of the vast majority of 
nonCatholic nonpublic schools in Louisiana are opposed to 
racism, they have given little discernible evidence of that 
fact* Their lack of moral thrust on the racial question seems 
well documented, and many of them give numerous indications, 
so far as we can see, of being insensitive to racial injustice. 
There are a few notable exceptions . 

So far as the state's Catholic schools are concerned, the 
question is more clouded. Some observers, noting that many 
Catholics in Louisiana seem racially prejudiced, insist the 
Catholic church itself is therefore racist, along with its 
elementary and secondary schools. But if the Southeast (and 
Probably the nation as a whole) is racist in certain particu- 
lars and the Catholics who comprise part of the population 
share the tendency, is not the phenomenon more accurately 
described as regional (or national) rather than Catholic? And 
to what extent is the Catholic church responsible for people 
who attend its services and partake of its sacraments while 
rejecting its moral position? Must a church reject all sinners 
from its ranks, limiting its ministrations to the righteous? 

We have difficulty finding the precise intent of the assertion 
that "the Catholic church is racist." 

There is dubious logic as well in the conclusion, at 
least when drawn without close examination of the circumstances, 
that leaders who fail to inhibit the racist policies of their 
followers are abdicating moral responsibility. There are major 
fallacies in the "great man theory," the attribution to offi- 

designated leaders of much power to alter the • course of 
events. Bridges suggests, for example, that the administrator 
is more often a "pawn" than an "origin" in decision-making; 
that he more often responds . as a matter of necessity, to the 
initiatives of his "followers," rather than providing the 
initiatives that his position seems to imply. iS or as one of 
the best known students of organizational behavior observes, 

"In a very real sense, the leader, or the superior, is merely 
a bus driver whose passengers will leave him unless he takes 
them in the direction they wish to go. They leave him only 
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minor discretion as to the road to be followed. Some efforts 

to exercise "strong leadership" merely backfire. 

The progress made toward racial justice in Catholic 
schools in Louisiana seems very considerable in comparison with 
the record of the other (nonCatholic) nonpublic schools in the 
state as a total group. The achievement is less impressive 
when other benchmarks are used. The Research Department of the 
National Catholic Educational Association (NCEA) reports that 
66.7 per cent of black students in Catholic elementary and 
secondary schools in the Southeast were enrolled in the fall 
of 1970 in schools whose student bodies were from 80 to 100 per 
cent black. This fact, NCEA suggests, "left Catholic schools 
. . . somewhat behind the times, " for a survey by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare had shown that only 41 
per cent of black public school students were equally segrega- 
ted.^® Similar comparisons with public schools in Louisiana 
are equally unflattering to the Catholic schools (see chapter 
3). However, one must remember that Catholic schools, catering 
mostly to children from Catholic homes, have a far smaller 
proportion of available black children to "work with" in 
achieving integration than do the public s.chools . Furthermore, 
public and Catholic leaders, when attempting to desegregate 
schools in the face of deep-rooted opposition, must reckon with 
dissimilar realities. Relationships between church officials 
and the people without whom Catholic schools cannot survive are 
much more voluntaristic than is generally recognized. This is 
no medieval church whose threat of damnation makes strong men 
tremble. Within a given parish. Catholic parents are free to 
send their children or withdrav; them. Parishioners may give 
or withhold the necessary donations. Abetted by a drastic 
decentralization, patrons, principals, and teachers often find 
it easy to sabotage, unobtrusively but effectively, policies 
that a bishop or school superintendent thinks he has established 

But the effort of Louisiana's Catholic schools on the 
racial issue is discouraging even when compared with the record 
of Catholic schools in the Southeast as a whole, as data in 
chapter 3 make clear, especially since Louisiana has an unusual- 
ly large proportion of blacks among its Catholics.^® According 
to estimates by officials in each diocese, 10.0 per cent of 
Catholics in the Archdiocese of New Orleans, 7.5 per cent in 
the Diocese of Alexandria^ 9.7 per cent in the Diocese of Baton 
Rouge, and 25.0 per cent in the Diocese of Lafayette are black. 
It is difficult to' make defensible comparisons among the four 
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I Catholic dioceses within the state, for their circumstances 
differ in numerous respects, though on the surface it cippears 
that the most significant "thrust” by diocesan officials 
I toward integration in Catholic schools is found in the Arch- 

^locese of New Orleans, followed by the Diocese of Baton Rouge, 
the Diocese of Lafayette, and the Diocese of Alexandria, in 
? that order. 

5 

Our inquiries suggest that Archbishop Joseph Francis 
Rummel of New Orleans, in the light of numerous policies he 
initiated after 1949 or so, probably must be acknowledged as 
the first major religious or secular leader in Louisiana to 
launch a frontal attack on racial segregation. His initiative 
faltered after 1955 or so, partly because he was becoming aged 
$ and infirm, and partly, perhaps, because he was sufficiently 
I as-tute to recognize the consequences of hasty actions on his 
[j part. Numerous close confidants were urging Rummel to move 
I more forcefully, but in the light of the strong opposition 

I discussed in chapter 3, we find ourselves unable to suggest, 
others have done, that the lonely archbishop, surrounded 
by many segregationist priests and hostile parishioners, would 
successfully have desegregated the Catholic schools much 
earlier, had he only found the courage to try. Cn the other 
hand, evidence in chapter 3 suggests that successful steps to 
integrate Catholic schools — including steps of a very limited 
nature — in the dioceses of Alexandria and Lafayette would not 
have been taken unless the U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and newly militant black Catholic groups had 
forced the bishops to act. It is hard to make a case for the 
church's moral leadership under thcise circumstances. But even 
here, we must recognize the difficulties the prelates face in 
deciding when to move, and how, in the face of much hostility. 
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Part of the racial separation now characterizing Catholic 
schools in Louisiana is attributable to the fact that many new 
Catholic schools were created in the suburbs in the 1950 's and 
1960's — areas still so predominantly white that the Catholic 
schools remain largely segregated. John Patrick Cody (now 
Cardinal Cody of the Archdiocese of, Chicago), Archbishop 
Rummel 's successor in New Orleans, has been criticized particu- 
larly in this regard. But even in this connection, it is 
difficult to apportion blame. Between 1950 and 1960, according 
to the New Orleans City Planning Commission, there was a net 
"out-migration'' of 41,017 persons from the City of New Or leans. 20 
Most people leaving the city were whites. There is no way of 
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(jeterniining how itiuch , of this "whit© —flight was sparked, by 
racial intolerance. The city planning commission attributes 
the population loss largely to the fact thati while new resi 
dential subdivisions were being made available outside city 
boundaries, there was relatively little construction in the 
city itself, where most available land was swampy and there- 
fore expensive to use. Comfortable homes, in neighborhoods 
congenial to the rearing of children, were much less costly 
in the suburbs than in the city, as a rule. There is some 
logic in the commission's argument, for now that more construc- 
tion is occurring within the city (landfill is being trucked 
into the swampy areas), the population bf New Orleans seems to 
be growing again. On the other hand, real estate developers 
are usually shrewd enough to find out what communities are 
attractive to prospective buyers. 

Some people may have been leaving the city partly out of 
disenchantment with urban public schools, in keeping with a 
pattern evident in many other parts of the nation, though as 
we noted in chapter 2, the Jefferson (Civil) Parish public 
schools are perhaps in as mi'ich trouble as the New Orleans city 
schools. In addition, some families may have deserted the 
city of New Orleans to improve their economic status through 
employment in the relatively few new industries that have 
located in nearby suburbs in recent years. Some moved because 
FHA loans were available for suburban construction, but not 
for the renovation of many residential structures that are 
common in New Orleans . 

At any rate. Catholics were part of the city-to-suburbs 
migration. Others moved in, noi from New Orleans, but from 
other parts of the nation. Often they found themselves in 
areas without Catholic schools. If Archbishop Cody believed 
in the religious efficacy of Catholic education and was con- 
cerned about the spiritual welfare of his people, it would 
have been difficult for him to refuse to help provide new 
schools in the suburbs in response to their requests. He had 
little reason to view all these people as racists . 

3 . To what extent, if anv. have nonpubl ic schools in^ 
Louisiana served as havens for white .se gregationists at a — time 
when nearby public schools were attempting to desegregate? 

There is ample evidence in chapter 3 that when major 
steps were taken in the fall of 1969 to integrate the public 
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schools of Louisiana, Catholic leaders in the dioceses of 
Alexandria, Lafayette, and Baton Rouge permitted a significant 
number of white students to transfer from the public schools 
to the Catholic schools. What was occurring should have been 
obvious, since a major proportion of these new afficionados 
of Catholic education were Protestants. As we noted earlier, 
it is not always easy to differentiate racists from parents 
who maybe tranferring their children for enlightened, moral 
reasons. But our informants insist unanimously that public 
school integration in these dioceses (in contrast with the 
violence-plagued integration of public schools in New Orleans 
in 1962-63) took place with little or no disruption. While 
bur evidence is insufficient to support an assertion that the 
Catholic schools were serving as havens for segregationists, 
the circumstances are most compromising, as Catholic leaders 
should have recognized at the time. The policies of these 
officials were hardly well calculated to inspire public trust 
or set a moral example. 

The position of many other nonpublic schools at the time 
is even more difficult to defend, of course — especially the 
large group of nonCatholic schools that virtually doubled in 
enrollment in the fall of 1969. 

4 . What logic* if any, lies behind the perpetuation of 
nonpublic schools attended exclusively, or almost exclusively , 
by blacks? 

According to data introduced in chapter 3, 70.4 per cent 
of black youngsters in the Catholic elementary schools of the 
Archdiocese of New Orleans were in schools where more than 80 
per cent of the students were black in 1970-71. Ihe corres- 
ponding figures were 86 per cent in the Diocese of Alexandria, 
53.6 per cent in the Diocese of Baton Rouge, and 92.6 per cent 
in the Diocese of Lafayette. The other (nonCatholic) nonpublic 
schools in Louisiana may be ignored in this particular, since 
they cater almost exclusively to whites. 

In a national study by Broderick published in 1970, many 
Catholics spoke approvingly of efforts to preserve inner-city 
Catholic schools that served blacks predominantly or exclusive- 
ly, largely because these schools were viewed as providing 
blacks with educational opportunities much superior to those 
available in inner-city public schools. We encountered simi- 
lar perceptions in Louisiana. In Louisiana, furthermore, 



unlilce the nation as a whole# many all-black Catholic schools 
have been operating for many years. They performed particu- 
larly vital functions# it appears# during the decades when 
much public schooling for blacks was seriously substandard# 
and as a consequence# many blacks still display strong loya - 
ties toward these Catholic schools . Even in areas of Louisiana 
outside the inner cities# some all-black Catholic schools may 
still be providing essential services# as one case study 
reported in chapter 3 strongly suggests. 

As another rationale for preserving Catholic schools 
catering exclusively or predominantly to blacks# numerous black 
Catholics in Louisiana argue that racial integration in the 
schools should often be delayed until it can be effectuated 
under conditions more favorable to the interests of blac 
people. In keeping with this argument we encountered evidence 
that when steps toward racial integration were taken in the 
Catholic schools of the state# blacks were generally consulted 
less than whites. \>?hen black and white schools were "consoli- 
dated"' and one of the buildings abandoned# the premises of the 
black school were almost always selected for the honor. Usually 
the blacks# rather than the whites# were asked to attend where 
they would be in the minority# vulnerable to prejudice. While 
some white parents found themselves paying les£ tuition than 
previously# black parents usually found themselves paying more. 
In defense of diocesan officials# however# we must point 
that since whites flee the presence of blacks much oftener than 
blacks flee the presence of whites# it may often appear more 
crucial to placate whites than to protect the interests of 
blacks when steps toward integration are taken. Nevertheless# 
many blacks in Louisiana report that they are no longer 
interested in racial integration that is arranged on the white 
man’s terms# with little attention to the wishes and feelings 
of black people. They describe these tendencies as demeaning# 
and insist that it is preferable under the circumstances# at 
least in the short run# to maintain all-black institutions# 
v/here blacks may govern their own destinies# indulge their own 
interests# and strengthen their own sense of identity. These 
contentions cannot lightly be dismissed. 

5 , dilemmas confront .nonpublic .sc hoolmen .who may 

attempt to achieve greater r a cial justice in the future ?^ 

In terms of the discussion just concluded# it is evident 
that further steps to integrate Catholic education in Louisiana 
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may, unless great care is exercised, be taken at the expense 
of black students and parents. It seems evident, for example, 
that the closure of many Catholic schools has resulted at 
least partly from the demand of federal officials for an end 
to "racial dualism, " but the interests of black people may 
often have been sacrificed in the process. Finances have been 
another reason for abandoning black Catholic schools, though 
black interviewees bitterly observe that many all-white 
Catholic schools would not exist if diocese-wide funds (includ- 
ing some monies raised in poor black parishes) had not been 
used to help establish them. Yet many white Catholics are 
angry at present over the alleged "preferential treatment" of 
black Catholics, and would almost certainly resist dramatically 
increased subsidies for predominantly black schools. 

If some diocesan officials continue to assume (as they 
appear to have done in the past) that the way to assure the 
success of school "pairings" and other pro-integration efforts 
is to favor whites over blacks in the planning, the results 
may be largely counterproductive. 

Another serious enigma results from an undeniable commit- 
ment of "religious" teachers to black families in Louisiana. 

By allocating their services (which are provided at exceptional- 
ly low cost) primarily to all-black or predominantly black 
schools, they are, in effect, helping ensure that costs will be 
considerably lower in these schools than in schools with larger 
proportions of whites, thus making it more difficult for black 
families (many of whom have very modest incomes) to shift to 
well integrcxted schools. 

Some leaders argue with considerable cogency that 
rational policies for Catholic schools, especially with respect 
to racial integration, will come about only when the extreme 
decentralization of the "non-system" is abandoned — when human 
and material resources for the schools are marshalled and 
allocated on a much broader geographical basis than the parish 
(perhaps the diocese) in terms of truly equitable "equaliza- 
tion" formulas. At the present time, however, fiscal redistri- 
bution arrangements' are almost certain to be blocked by the 
well-to-do whites who hold major power levers and purse strings 
in the Catholic church, just as citizens in privileged public 
school districts have repeatedly resisted attempts to improve 
the education of the poor at their expense. The religious 
orders, furthermore, will be reluctant to relinquish the right 
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to determin where their own members will serve. More than 
once in Louisiana, they have used this prerogative to goad 
local and diocesan officials toward more forceful moral action. 

A dilemma to which we have already alluded earlier con- 
cerns the possibility that the current commitment of "religious 
teachers to black people in Louisiana is being made at the 
expense of poor rural whites. 

A torturous paradox confronts Catholic leaders who may 
think it advisable, as an approach to racial equity or for 
other reasons, to abandon Catholic elementary and secondary 
schools: for purposes of religious education, the church 

seems as yet to have developed no acceptable substitute. 

But for present purposes, the overarching conundrum is 
one discussed earlier in thi.s chapter and at considerable 
length in chapter 3: Leaders in nonpublio schools in Louisiana 

and elsewhere who strive for racial justice must do so while 
maintaining a necessary basis of support in a racist society. 

If these leaders move too quickly, they may destroy their own 
influence by making it impossible for their schools to continue 
operating. If they move too slowly, they may alienate the 
black citizens they hope to help, along with whites who demand 
progress toward a more just society. It vn.ll often be diffi- 
cult, and sometimes impossible, to determine whether the pace 
such leaders adopt is too fast or too slow in the light of the 
complex conditions of a particular area. 

6 . What dilemmas confront government agencies striving 
to mandate racial justice in the state *s elementary and secon- 
dary schools? 

Few people in Louisiana seem inclined to argue that the 
racial desegregation achieved in the state thus far would have 
occurred without coercion from the federal courts. But in 
producing that progress, the courts have had to overcome their 
traditional reluctance to intrude upon administrative territory 
and some serious negative consequences may have resulted. It 
is no insult to the intelligence or integrity of federal justi- 
ces to observe that policies made in courtrooms often exhibit 
inflexibility and inadequate awareness of special local condi- 
tions. Several possibilities may warrant further investigation 
in this regard. Some Louisiana parents report that white 
children are often bused to allegedly integrated schools v/here 
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they have no significant contact whatsoever with black children, 
for blacks and whites attend different classes, eat lunch sepa- 
rately, and frolic at different ends of the playground. Many 
parents seem to be losing interest in their public schools, 
partly because children are shifted from building to building 
repeatedly, in apparently arbitrary fashion, and partly because 
important decisions seem to be made by judicial officers who 
are ill-acquainted with the situation. 

Possibly the federal courts have made their point in 
Louisiana—that significant racial integration must occur 
in the public schools. Evidence was cited in chapter 3 to in- 
dicate that a great deal has been accomplished in the last two 
years in this regard. Perhaps a period of consolidation is 
needed — a "breathing space" in which public educators can calm 
the fears of their constituents and reestablish an element of 
stability and predictability. In the opinion of many well 
informed observers in Louisiana, much of the recent growth of 
segregationist academies is attributable to confusion surround- 
ing the desegregation of the public schools . But one could 
argue, on the other hand, that the courts must at all costs 
capitalize on the breakthrough they have finally produced more 
than 15 years after the Brown decision of 1954 . 

In some instances, one could argue that the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) has been too 
tolerant in permitting federal funds to continue flowing into 
Catholic dioceses that fail to produce the minimal school inte- 
gration they have promised. In other instances, as we have 
seen, pressures from HEW seem to have been destructive of the 
interests of black people. At some points , unrelenting demands 
from Washington seem salutary. At other junctures, they seem 
harmful. Ideally, plans to counteract complex local problems 
seem best made by local people , black and white , who are inti- 
mately acquainted with the realities that must be faced. But 
when local leaders will^npt act, federal officials may need to 
intrude, even at some risk of misjudgment. As one suggestipn- 
in this regard, we think HEW should reexamine its apparent 
assumption that schools catering predominantly to |one race are 
harmful under all conditions , including the seif-segregation 
of b lack people who wish to govern their own a f faiirs and pro- 
mote a strong sense of | identity.; is unsubstantiated 

; by any evidence of which we are eiware 

Shouii^-^npvdoubt be launched into the 
rt"’irider-the -table" help Some^^i^al government agencies (includ- 
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ing public school hoards) reportedly are extending to "segre- 
gationist academies." In connection with such litigation as 
the Opelousas lawsuit discussed in chapters 3 and &» further- 
more, strong arguments can be raised for the intervention of 
the courts into the affairs of nonpublic schools that enjoy 
unavoidable public assistance (police and fire protection, 
for example), yet impede efforts toward racial justice. But 
on the other hand, a precedent might be set that would soon 
malce nonpublic schools "public" for all practical purposes, 
thus destroying them as a significant alternative to public 

education. 23 



As some readers no doubt have noticed, we have offered 
few recommendations, even by implication, and have devoted 
much attention to dilemmas. The emphasis is deliberate. Race- 
related events seem ,to be the most powerful explanatory 
variables so far as| recent enrollment fluctuations in Louisia- 
na * s nonpublic schools are concerned. Yet the more one 
studies these events, the more complex they seem. Under these 
circumstances, scholars are, well advised to demonstrate a 
little caution. Perhaps the major contribution of this study, 
at least so far as those who read it thoroughly are concerned, 
is that it demonstrates in unprecedented detail how convoluted 
are the issues of nonpublic schooling in one Southern state. 
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FOOTNOTES 



.^Donald ..A. .ErlcXson and George F, Madaus, Issues of Aid 
to Nonpublic Schools , Vols. 1-4 (with John D. Donovan as co- 
author of Vol. 2), Final Report to the President's Commission 
on School Finance (Chestnut Hill, Mass.: Center for Field Re- 
search and School Services, Boston College, June; 1971, offset). 

^The following focal questions were identified in the 
study proposal accepted by the President's Conmiission on School 
Finance : 

(a) During the last five years or so, what has been the 
ebb and flow of public and nonpublic school enroll- 
ment in Louisiana, especially in the context of major 
trends identified in our earlier work (e.g., cost 
increases, decisions regarding public support, 
decreasing supply of religious teachers, demographic 
changes ) T 



(b) To what extend have these trends in the localities 
under study been spontaneously generated by client 
decisions, and to what extend initiated or influenced 
by education, ecclesiastical, or political leaders? 
Who have been the major actors at the critical deci- 
sion points? What processes may be documented? Do 
the relationships differ among major types of non- 
public schools? 



( c) What interaction has occurred between public and non- 
public schools during the period under study? In 
what ways has the interaction been affected by the 
above-mentioned trends? What have been the apparent 
results, for public and nonpublic schools and for the 
larger communityf of these interactions? . ( Special 
attention will be given to cooperative afrangements 
for. relieving fiscal pressures on nonpublic schools r 



;sudh as leasi^ arrangen^nts ahd;share services, 

;.;and:, ^facilities . ■, :'-i 

( d) VBiat state ah 

; or withdr from: nonpuiblic schopls,.f:by ;m^ 
processes, and with. wha^t apparetnt consequences? 



:• 'yi‘' 
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(e) What auguries seem most logical concerning the future 
of various groups of nonpublic schools in Louisiana? 
How do these compare with predictions in other states 
by Erickson and Madaus? How may the differences (if 
any) most plausibly be explained? What are the pro- 
bable conseguences of these predictions with respect 
to public and nonpublic education and the general 
weal? 



^Erickson and Madaus^ issues of Aid / Vol • 2 . 






• ^See chapter 1 for a complete definition of the regional 
breakdown. The Southeast was comprised of Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia. 



^in Catholic parlance, this phrase refers to teachers who 
are members of the clergy or are affiliated with religious 
orders. Tteachers not so characterized are labelled "lay" 
teachers. 



®The case studies were done by -Louisiana individuals and 
team% with the exception of Bruce Cooper of Chicago, whose 
study of two "alternative" schools appears in chapter 5. 



7see, for instance, Peter Schrag, Village Sch ool Downtown; 
Boston Schools. Boston Politics (Boston: Beacon Press, 1967). 



8 John D. Donovan and George F. Madaus, Catholic Educatio_n 
in the Archdiocese of Boston: ' The Voices- of the People (Chest- 



nut Hill/ Mass •: New England Catholic Education Center, 1969) • 



8ibi<i. Also see Donald A. Erickson, Crisis i n Illinoi s 
Nonpublic Schools (Springfield, 111 . : Elementary and Secondary 
Nonpublic Schools Study Comrois sion , State of Illinois , 1971 ) . 



Meinziosr ''Boston:' Schools at Low Ebb, " Bosto n Globe, 

March 18, 1971: Robert A. Dahl, Who Governs? (New Haven: Yale 
University i ), pp- r47-l weal Grbsat Whb^Ruhs Our 

Schools? (New York: John Wiley & Sbns , Inc . , 1 958 ) ,; ^ 



A^pe ndix B ,. Volume 4, Erickson and Madaus , Issues 
of Aid to Nuhipublic Schools ^ 
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l^see, for example, John I. Goodlad and Robert H. 
Anderson, "Educational Practices in Nongraded .Schools : A 

Survey of Perceptions," Elementary School Journal, 63 (Oct., 
1962), 33-40; Robert H. Anderson and John I. Goodlad, "Self- 
Appraisal in Nongraded Schools: A Survey of Findings and 

Perceptions," ibid ., (Feb., 1962), 261-69; Joseph w. Halliwell, 
"A Comparison of Pupil Achievement in Graded and Nongraded 
Primary Classrooms," Journal of Experimental Education , 32 
(Fall, 1963), 59-64; Donald A. Erickson, "Change Agentry and the 
Nongraded Program," in Richard I. Miller, ed.. The Nongraded 
School: Analysis and Study (New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 

1967), pp. 59-71; John I. Goodlad, M. Francis Klein and 
Associates, Behind the Classroom Door (Worthington, O.: Charles 
A. Jones Publishing Company, 1970); Ronald Gross, "From Innova- 
tions to Alternatives: A Decade of Change in Education," Phi 

Delta Kappan. 52 (Sept., 1971), 22-24. 

^^John D. Donovan, Donald A. Erickson, and George F. 
Madaus , The Social and Religious Sources of the Crisis in 
Catholic Schools, Vol. 2 of Erickson and Madaus, I ssues of Aid 
to Nonpublic Schools . 

l^Donovan, Erickson, and Madaus, Social and Religious 
Sources . 

^^Edwin M. Bridges, "Administrative Man: Origin or Pawn 
in Decision Making?" Educational Administration Quarterly ,^ — 
(Winter, 1970), 7-25. 

l^Herbert A. Simon, Administrative Behavior (2d ed.; New 
York: Free Press, 1957), p. 134. 

I'^Re search Department, National Catholic Educational 
Association, A Report on U. S. Catholic Schools, 1970-71 
(Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1971), p. 40. 

^Q lbid . 

A^According to one estimate, 21 per all Catholics 

in the nation live in Louisiana. See William D. Broderick, The 
Catholic Church and Black Americans in 1970 (Case Study, Twelfth 
Session, Senior Seminar in Foreign Policy; Washington, D. C.: 

U. S. Department of State; 1970; of fset)v p. 1. 
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^^New Orleans City Planning Commission, Community Renewal 
Program; New Orleans, Louisiana (New Orleans, City of. New 
Orleans, 1971), p. 46. 

2lBroderick, The Catholic Church, p. 8. 



^^After reviewing studies conducted over a fifteen-year 
period, for example, Carithers concludes: . . It is not 

enough to ask, 'What are the effects of desegregation?' The 
question Is too borad, too vague • More precise questions are 
needed, questions which focus upon the social groupings and 
social processes accompanying desegregation. ... No one has 
systematically set up the kind of group experiments which would 
allow an assessment of racial cleavage under different-condi- 
tions of desegregation. ... Our fifteen years of scholarship 
look weak indeed. We simply dp^Jiot know what happens to whom 
under what conditions j^f-s^chool desegregation." Martha w. 
Carithers, "Schpol" desegregation and Racial Cleavage, .1954- 
1970: A Rev^«^ of the Literature," Journal of Social Issues, 26 
(Autumn, ^70), 25-47. 



x23por an excellent discussion of this issue, see Willieun 
J^'^dail,"A Roman Catholic Viewpoint, " in .Donald A. Erickson, 
ed.. Public Controls for Nonpublic Schools (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1969), pp. 187—97. 



PART II 



I LLUSTRATIVE MATERIALS 



5. TWO "ALTERNATIVE" SCHOOLS 
l>y Bruce Cooper 



So fcir as I have been able to determine, Louisiana has 
only two unusual "alternative schools," both of which are 
located in New Orleans. They are the Free School, a private 
experimental school for children ages five to eleven; and 
Gateway High School, a public program for high school juniors 
and seniors. The Free School may be called "radical" in that 
it gives no tests or grades and implements the philosophy of 
the "open classroom.'' Patterned after the British infant 
schools, this progrcun permits children to select, from among 
a number of activities, those that interest them.^ "Open 
schools" are appearing all across the country, within public 
systems as well as outside of them, as reactions to the rigid- 
ity of conventional education. ' The Free School has meager 
fundS“only $12,000 for cibout 40 children, or $300 per child. 



Gateway High School, on the other hand, is well-fynded., 
Its budget was about $100,000 for 100 students, ($l,000|.per 
pupil) in the spring of 1971, and $167,Q00 for l40 students 
($1,193 per student) during its second year (1971r-1972) . | It 
is the nation's third "school without walls ," following ithe 
Parkway School of Phij/^c*,alphia and the Metro. High School] of 
Chicago. 2 it hcis a more structured progr^ than the Free 
School, in that/ it provides definite activities in specific 
places at particular times. But the concept, of the "schpol 
without walls" frees the students to become involved in the 
life of their community. The school's educational progreun, 
a recent evaluation of the Metro School explained, is built 
on two pri^ises; 



1 . Students must have control over ^the direction of 
. their own learning; 



2 . 






The resources j/pf^^ city, including : its, 

businesses,; its cultural ihst;,itutions> and its^^^;r 
cpmmun i ty prga^ . ■ become ; a 1 abor atory 

;^r, learning. 



■ / it 



'.// 
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Both the Gateway High School and the Free School are radical 
experiments in education. Both extend new options to the 
student: Gateway offers the entire city of New Orleans; the 

Free School offers the student his choice of any indoor or 
outdoor activity within the school or its neighborhood. Both 
re-define the role of "teacher” as that of a facilitator, one 
who supports the child in his academic pursuits, rather than 
one who directs or coerces. And both, assume that schools 
should rightfully provide a series of "present experiences 
that live fruitfully and creatively in subsequent experiences,”^ 
whether at school or in the community. 

This comparative case study will describe in some detail 
Gateway and the Free School. The purpose in juxtaposing a 
public and private alternative is to allow some points of com- 
parison to come forth. We shall see that as experiments, both 
programs defy conventionality in their approaches to education. 
They bpth wrestle with the problems of black children in a 
Southern community that still exhibits racial discrimination. 
Both are trying in different ways to have eui impact upon the 
public educational system of New Orleans. But as we shall see 
from our comparisons, they face different difficulties. 



Thus the rationale behind the choice of these two schools 
is (1) that they are the only radically experimental schools in 
Louisiana, (2) that they share characteristics which highlight 
the strengths and weaknesses of experimental education, (3) 
that their differences expohe some of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of public versus nonpublic educational innovations, 
and (4) that the depth of our analysis of each prograun will be 
heightened by reference to the other. 



The methodology of this study is eclectic. We begin by 
some on-site observations. Impressions are presented con- 
cerning the types , attitudes and behaviors of students; the 
use of facilities and equipment; the attitude of staff ; and 
the atmosphere at the two schools. Second, we relate these 
impressions to innovative schools elsewhere. In the case of 
Gateway, we shall allude to Metro in Chicago and Opportunity 
I and II (the latter are public alternative programs in San 
Francisco for low- income students) . In the case of the Free 
School, we shall make comparisons with descriptions by Joseph 
Featherstone of the British infant schools. ^ Third, we shall 
use the literature of the alternative school movement as a 
basis for discussing the concepts of "freedom" and "authority” 
as they are used by participants in these two progr eons. 
fourth, we shall critically excunine dbciMents produced by 
these schools as one iheans of understanding and evaluating 
their programs 
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The Free School 

The Free School, formerly the Reiinpart Street Free 
School, is' a lively progreun for children ages 5 to 11, Run 
along the lines of an “open classroom" school, it features 
an unstructured, non-authoritarian atmosphere in which 
children are free to participate in whatever activities in- 
terest them. Located in an old plantation house on a narrow, 
crowded residential street, the school enjoys the use of 
seven rooms on the main floor, plus two other rooms in a 
separate building. Rooms are set aside for reading ("the 
library") , sciences, music crafts, a store (selling candy and 
drinks), and meetings. Upstairs — off limits to students — 
are residences and offices for some of the staff: the rent 
on the upstairs pays the costs of the school facilities. And 
the grounds surrounding the buildings are small but adequate, 
supporting a number of activities. One finds a tree house 
under construction, an old garage containing an old car in 
and on which the children play, and grass for work and play. 
When it rains, water flowing across the grounds creates a 
small rivulet. The children take the opportunity to cool 
themselves in the water. 

The Children 



As I approached the address on Chippewa Street, the old 
plantation house looked like any other dwelling, except a 
little larger, a little grayer, and much busier. Spilling out 
of the doors were the 30 children, emerging in all colors, 
shapes, and sizes. I was struck with their toughness and vigor. 
Signs of worry and anxiety were absent; an openness and friend- 
liness pervaded the school, even when a "stranger" was around. 

A. S. Neill, founder and Headmaster of England's 43 year old 
Summerhill School, the prototype of the "free school," com- 
mented similarly about his students: "Children make contact 

with strangers more easily when fear is unknpvm to them,.,. 

The fact that Summerhill children are so exceptionally friendly 
to visitors and strangers is a source of pride to me and my 
staff."® 




o 

mic 

•ili’lliillilRIffTlTliiU ' 



The "kick" the children were on while i was visiting the 
Free School was a combination of American free enterprise, con- 
cern for the total environment, and robbing Peter to pay Paul. 
The students were scrounging old soda bottles which they could 
sell to one of the fathers for 1/2 cent a bottle on no-deposit 
and S^cents for deposit bottles. The youngsters were dragging 
bottles from everywhere, learning industry and some matheiT- 
matics as well , for before they could claim their payment they 
had to multiply the number of bottles by 5 cents "or 1/2 cent . 
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The children were evenly distributed between ages 5 
and 11; but in spite of this range, I saw little bullying 
or fighting. The eleven year olds were of some concern to 
the staff: these children needed special attention since 

their interests were more advanced than those of the younger 
childiren. At times the older students became bored, for the 
program was geared for somewhat younger children. But the 
staff had devoted several meetings to a discussion of these 
older pupils and was setting up some special trips and pro- 
grams for them. 

The student group reflects the racial and socio- 
economic composition of the city of New Orleans. Table 1 
shows the number of families in the school, number of child- 
ren in the school per family, the occupations of the father 
and/or mother, and each child's racial identification. 

Table 5A“Families at the Free School, 1971-1972, with 
Number of Children and Ethnic, Occupational, and Socio- 
economic Status ’ 





Feimily 


Occupation 


Class 


No 


. of children 


•Race 










at the school. 






#1 


Butcher 


Lower 




2 


White 




#2 


Student father 
Working mpther 


Middle 




2 


White 




#3 


Fireman 


Lower 




2 


White 




#4 


Mother teacher 


Middle 




1 


White 




■#5 


Truck driver 


Lower , 




2 


White 


■ . ■ " 5’ ' ■ ' 


#6 


Unemployed 












i‘ ’ ' 


mother 


Lower 




1 


Black 


... 


#7 


Salesman 


Middle 




■" 3 


White 


"■ ./U ■ 


#8 


Episcopal 














minister 


Middle 




3 


White 




#9 


Welfare mother 


Lower 




2 


Black 




#10 


Guardian: nurse's 










■y':.. 




' aid ■ 


Lower 




'■■■■ l' 


Black 




:#11 


Mother professor 


Middle 




1 


White 


#12 


Unknown : mother 














and father work 


Middle 




1 . ■ ; • 


Black 


V 




Unknown : white 










' 


■ - . . . : 


' ' collar;';.^, ; 


Middle 




■■■ 2 . 


; White 




■ ■■ " #14 


Laborer 


Lower 


' . • • V.-vV:;-. 


iv 1 


Black 




. . ■.C#15 - 
■ ■ i:#i6- ' 


Mother cook 
-Border patrol 


Lower 

Lower 




■.;:v ■ 


Black 

White 




Ul7 


Mother ■ ';l :' ■ .'J ;■ 




. ^ •' S ‘ ‘ ■' 










, uhi^pipyed ; ' ' 


Middle 






Black ' 


sir'v-' 


-3#18' ' 


Student '' 


Middle 






White 












• . ■ 




-'-■M 








Total 


. 32 




‘WM 


. 




. j 
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The balance according to occupation is 50 per cent lower and 
50 per cent middle socio-economic status, lumping blue collar 
and welfare together. The racial distribution is roughly one 
third black, two-thirds white. Table 5/2 indicates the break- 
down, by race and SES, of the 32 children in the school. 

Table 5/2— Distribution of Children by Race and Socio- 
economic Status. 



RACE 



Socio-economic 

Status 


Black (34.4%) 


White (65 . 6%) 


Totals ; 

(100.00%) . 


Lower 

(50%) 


8 


8 


16 „ 


Middle 

(50%) 


^ . 3 ' 


:13 — 


,"l6._\ 


Totals 




21 


■ 32"' '' 






Since there is no tuition at the Free SchooL, families of any 
income/tr~: occupational status may participate ^ We see a range 
of occupatidhsiY^ a f iremahV border patrolman , salesman, cook , 
butcher , truck driver / some unemployed , a miniate??!, aevepal 
teachers, university students, etc.. 



The Purpose arid Phirosbphy of the Free Schdol /s' 

Tha sc hoor was started by Robart Perris v/ith $10, 000 /frcwn 
his inheritancje .^ It ;ppenad on^ July^ 15/ ■ 1971/ as a^aeif^ 
conscious^ inpdal^tov irifiuanca!; the ; public - sch^^^ ''by beiri^^ 
the ' cuttirig edge ' ; of educat iorial reform/ " td- quote a regent- 
proposal The school has three iriterraiatad purposes : ^ '' 



5'- ;«y; 



. First //it-Wants to^ show f^iiieS’ in/NawS 
racial educatiori can work . Since court-enforc.pd de^s^ 






me- 
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beaan in the late fifties, whites have been withdrawing ^ 
steadily from public schools in New Orleans . The Free School 
is a living exLple of how the needs of whites and blacks, 
prosperous and poor, can be met in a 

charges no tuition.; Thus the poor can M? 4 -hin 

conmiunity school. Located on Chippewa Street, it within 
walking distance for many poor whites and blacks. 
fully integrated staff, student body, and Board of 
Parental inputs, which we shall discuss later , help 
fulfill this purpose of meeting the needs of diverse families. 

As for its second purpose, the school wishes to demon- 
strate the advantages of the open classroom. Based , 

work of Piaget and Bruner, the reasoning goes, ^heopen class 
room method attempts to >^ake this self-pacing possiW^ 
offering a carefully designed enviroi^ent, 

all sorts of materials of high teaching quality and the atmos 
phere conducive to interaction with the teacher and/or fellow 

students."® 

The third and primary purpose is to 
i.n the public school system. The reasoning is that white par 

ents concerned about both integration and the overly author- 
itarian nature of public schools, will return their children 
to public schools if and when system institutes change 

the instructional milieu. Once this is done, ';'?® 
niains. "the raison d'etre of the Free School will cea ,^a 
thts the school will ha^ achieved its ultimate success."^ 

Impact on the , Public Schools 

Already the Free School can document some successes. For 

examplefrSries of five "open " 

instituted in the New Orleans public schools. 

EleLntary School, located in a mostly ^ 

na;^r Tniane UniVGtsitY# paiT6nts pressurad th©; principal ^ 

superintSIeS?riSd e^4n^he Boa?d of 

to try trie same innovations. The original idea 

roomfoSie from a number of sources: P®atharstone's book 

on the British infant school,!'' t ^J^^it^the Free School. 

Orleans on open schools, and from contact with the Free 

When parents^like Jack McCullom iStff 

room It Lusher , they turned for help to Bob .Ferris “3. 
at the Free School. Ferris made a presentation; to _Lusher 
entfabou? f ree edu^ 

response was mixed. Some parents were. ex^ 

set about giving children so much freedom. . 

Free School presented one model to, which parents could reac . 



The success of Lusher • s experiment reportedly has been 
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extraordinary. Sixty^eight families applied for the thirty 
available seats. Four white families moved from other elemen- 
tary districts into Lusher 's in hopes of gaining admittance. 

A dual lottery system was employed — one for black families and 
one for whites — to insure a balance racially. A second class 
was opened in October, making six throughout the city. Parents 
at Lusher still have no formal meOhanism for controlling the 
education of their children. They influence policy (1) by 
participating as teacher aides in the classroom, (2) by meeting 
regularly with the principal, and (3) by lobbying with the 
public school board and superintendent. 

At McDonogh 15 Elementary School, the Free School has had 
impact in a different way. Through Martha Howden, a volunteer 
at the Free School and a student teacher at McDonogh, the 
practices of open education are being instituted at McDonogh 15.^^ 
Miss Howden is able in some cases to implement ideas from the pri- 
vate experiment at the public one, though "administrative expecta- 
tions" at McDonogh and downtown prevent much real innovation. 

She gave the example of school trips: at the Free School, staff 
members could carry out an idea for a trip without restrictions, 
whereas at McDonogh, requests to the school office and parental 
permission slips had to be submitted ten days in advance. 

The effort is continuing at the Free School to spread the 
message of open, integrated education to all of New Orleans. 

Over 200 visitors were welcomed at the school during the first 
five months, including public school people , parents from Lusher, 
and staff and students from Tulane and Loyola universities. By 
its very existence, " The Free School is to be a continuous 
feasibility study of adapting this proven method of education 
[open classrooms] in the urban South in general and Orleans 
Parish [coterminous with New Orleans] in particular . "T2 

Like many other attempts to transplant a program from one 
culture to another, the Free School appears to this observer to 
have taken the basic concept and extended it one step further: 
i.e. , the American free school seems to have less classroom 
structure and less controls over learning than the British in- 
fant schools, as described by Joseph Feather stone. Perhaps 

the key explanatory variable is the physical setting and how the 
staff use it. The Free School, has edaout seven outdoor and eight 
indoor activity areas. The children are free to move from one. 
to another, with little adult control or supervision. The staff 
members do not restrict the child's movement < In the British 
model, however, "The role of the teacher as active catalyst and 
stage manager is central," Featherstone explains: . 

The ideal of graying children choices is a con- 
sidered judgment as to how they best learn . ... It 
is this deep pedagogical seriousness, thei attention 
paid to. learning in the classroom, that makes the 
British primary schdoi revolution so different from 
American progressive education. 
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This researcher in a recent national survey of alternative 
schools^^ noted that other free schools were seeking to 
balance f reedom of choice with teache g-d ir ec t ed' act ivi tie s . 

This school, the Free School, has' sought to' maximize 
"freedom. " This emphasis has led the staff to be concerned 
at times that students were not receiving enough reading and 
mathematics instruction. 

Staff members do teach reading on an individual basis, 
though not as systematically as in traditional programs. But 
even without constant teacher intervention, Peatherstone ex- 
plains how children in open classrooms may learn from being 
exposed to reading and calculation and from one another: 

At first it is hard to say just how they do 
learn to read since there are not separate subjects 
[nor "reading periods"]. A part of the answer slow- 
ly becomes clear, and it surprises American visitors 
used to thinking of the teacher as the generating 
force of education; children learn from each other. 

They hang around the library corners long before they 
can read, handling books, looking at pictures, trying 
to find words they do know, listening and watching as 
the teacher hears other children ' s reading, it is 
common to see nonreaders studying people as they ready 
and then imitating them, monkey doing what monkey sees. 
Nobody makes fun of their grave parodies, and for 
good reason.^” 

The program at the Free Bchool consists of an enriched 
environment coupled with an atmosphere of freedom and choice- 
overseen by a dedicated staff of salaried teachers and parent 
volunteers. The activities seem to be divided between quiet 
"academic” subjects and creative, therapeutic "play." The 
utility of playful endeavors as a means of self-understanding 
and group cohesion has been well-documented, by MQeorge Dennison 
in his book. The Live s, of Children ; The- Story' Of the yi r s t 
Street School. 17 Needless to say, to both the staff and stu- 
dents, the division between work and play is virtually mean- 
ingless. The fluidity of activities prevents any clear-cut 
distinction: " 

The Staff 

Salaried personnel are four , led by Bob Ferris, who 
founded the Rampart Street Free School and who subsists on a 
salary paid by the Southern Education Fund for his part-time 
work with the Lawyers Constitutional Defense Gpmmittee (LCDC) . 
His job with LCDC includes doing research on the use of federal 
funds by public school systems. As was noted, earlier , Ferris 
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contributed $10,000 from his inheritance to launch the school. 

He now divides his time between the school and LCDC. Two 
female teachers, one certified and the.. other not, instruct in 
mathematics and reading. Science is taught by a fourth per- 
son, a black male. Numerous parents are assigned to assist 
during school hours. Instruction, as we commented earlier, 
is usually one-to-one, catch-as-catch-can; the staff members, 
therefore, are most often involved in tutoring or observing 
group play. They meet regularly in the kitchen of the up- 
stairs residences, where I observed a strong sense of commun- 
ity. 

Two sbaff members have been in the school from its in- 
ception: Bob Ferris and Ann Houston. The other two were 

located and chosen by parents using the following criteria: 

(1) "Both white and black must be essentially balanced," 

(2) "male and female should be proportionately balanced,” and 

(3) "furthermore, one of the teachers should be certified in 
order to provide a point of reference with respect to the 
traditional classroom."^" The results were the following staff: 

Ann Houston White, female, uncertified. 

Harlan Kelly Black, male, uncertified. 

Sue Grieshiber White, female, certified. 

Bob Ferris White, male, uncertified. 

In the open structure of the Free . Schopi , the division of 
labor is unclear.. StaiLf members work in whatever areas (math, 
reading, science) interest them, with those students to whom 
they best relate, on terms dictated by the needs of the children 
and the eventualities of daily school life. Since there are no 
assigned classes or classrooms, children and staff work together 
randomly. Occasionaily , as personal needs emerge, a student 
seeks out an adult. But most often, staff and pupils cross paths 
as they pursue different activities. The teacher enters the 
child's world as attempts are made to support the child emotion- 
ally and/or assist his academic growth. 

Each full-time staff memi^er works for $400^^^^a on a 

ten month arrangement. Ferris works thrpe -quarter-time at the 
school and one-quarter time for the LCDC . : The other three 
teachers are full-time employees of the school. 

The Parents 

Parental involvement varies. Some parents spend long 
periods of time around the school. Others show up only for 
the monthly general meetings . Frank Boughton , f or exeimple , 
spends all his $pare time and vacations working around the 
school. A fireman by training , he has turned his efforts to 



renovatinq the present plantation house. Explaining why he 
beSamfinLr^ in the school, he said: "I don't want my 
kids to go through what I went through. I hated school, being 
hassled all the time. They called me a troublemaker. He 
has two children in the Free School. 

Another father, a student at Tulane University, also has 

two children enrolled. He enjoys hearty ^HP^’dioor' 

playing ball and rough-housing with the children. He drops 

by the school for a few hours almost every day. 

The parents have a number of ways to influence school 
policy and program. They meet regularly— any parent may call 
a special meeting— to discuss and vote 

They sit on the Board of Directors of the school, the body 
that hires and fires teiachers. Parents also sit on the 
Advisory Committee, made up of both staff and elected parents. 
And finally, parents participate as volunteers in the workaday 
^nnin^of th^school. They teach, tutor, ^and repair and mam- 
tain the buildings. As Donna Tragus reported in th^ NoO^ 
Express , a local underground newspaper: 

Parents can come and visit and learn with their 
children. I spoke to one mother who; has three _ 

children at the school. She said she . 

the public school system was stifling her children 
natural desire to know and learn by f orcing ^them 

into neurotic caricatures of human beings, full 

of fears and frustrations, 

Mrs. Pat Watts, a black parent, explained that the Free 
School was able to balance in children a sense of Doy with a 
iSvrof learning: »My children's last semester in .school was 

the turning point in their lives. . . . They have found a 

world of excitement and pleasure. " 

The future of the Free School appears rocky. If the bud- 

get for 1971-72 is hot underwritten from the ^ 

School Assistance Program or some other source, xt ytxll ^ 

lodel, for nulti-rabial , ;non-au^ 



nodel for multi-racial, non-autnot.i.taixa*i I-I* li ir 

advantages of having this alternative to convent lona 1 public 
and private education will be lost. 
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Gateway High gchool 

Operated by the New Orleans Board of Education, Gateway 



High School, as we have noted, is a "school without walls" 
modeled after Metro (Chicago) and Parkway (Philadelphia) . 21 
It was funded during the summer of 1970, opening its doors on 
January 10, 1971. The initial budget for about 100 students 
was $100,000 from Title I of the federal Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act (ESEA) . ~ ^ ^ 



John E. O' Dowd, Jr., Director of Secondary and Vocational 
I Education for the New Orleans public schools, first initiated 
the program; M. F. Rosenberg, Assistant Superintendent for 
Instruction, approved it; and A. W. Cowan, then superintendent, 
included it as a Compensatory Education Project within a total 
ESEA package of four and a quarter million dollars. 

. . ■ ■ ' . ,.A! . , . 

Partly because it is funded under Title I, Gateway has a 
more restricted student body, geographically and socio- 
economically , than Chicago ’ s Metro or Philadelphia' s Parkway. 
Gateway recruits exclusively from Model Cities areas of New 
Orleans; as a result, the student group was drawn exclusively 
from all-black homes during the first term (January to June, 
1971). This year (1971-72) / however, sixteen white students, 
most ^ of whom have left home and moved into the French Quarter , 
qualify under Title I for admission to Gateway, 

The school is located in St. Mark's Community Center, the 
religious education building attached to St. Mark's Methodist 
Church, which the public school board rents from the church. 

The atmosphere around the U— shapied building is leisiurely/, with 
groups of students moving in and out— since over half tlie . 
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The resources of the city of New Orleans are utilized 
to teach the students both academic and "involvement" courses. 
Judqes teach law to Gateway students in their chambers; 
police give instruction in law enforcement at the police 
station; television personnel demonstrate at the studio; _ 
bLinessmen show how at the office. The extent to which these 
oonmunity resource people really -teach-oannot be ascertained 
from interviews or written matter from Gateway. This analyst 
suspects that classes in the community do more to stimulate 
interest than to present unified bodies of knowledge. 



Gateway is self-consciously an "alternative' to the 
conventional classroom instructional situation encountered 
in most schools. "The originators of the project. Director 
H. G. "Rock" Rockenbaugh explained, "felt that the dichotomy 
between education and life is a false creation^and therefore 
should be abolished. Education is life— and the community 
should be the setting for learning." The objectives as stated 
are (1) "to re-create the desire for learning, (2) to expose 
"the student to a multiplicity of career opportunities, (3) to 
help "in basic skill areas," (4) "to strengthen motivation, 
and (5) to improve the student ' s "self-image.' These^ends, 
the rationale continues, are to be met by removing blocks^to 
learning, such as the walls of the school and the regimentation 
of pupils. The student learns "individual responsibility by 
selecting his own program from ^ong the curricular ^and ext^^ 
curricular offerings available in the community. " Career and 
educational opportunities are presented simultaneously to _help 
destroy the barriers between school and life, ' learning ana 
working. Finally, the objectives of Gateway are believed ^ 
be best attained by changing the i’^age: of the teacher fro^^ 
an "authoritarian f uric, tionary" to a person with "warmth and the 
ability to relate to students . " ^ ^ 



The Students 



At the end o?: /Gateway's first semester. Which ran during 
the spring of 1971 , /the staff members conducted an evaluation 
of the pr^ram, directed by social ; studies teacher Rose Drill. ^ 
and assisted by Professor David Brillieaux. oi Tulane University. 
It was discovered that 101 Title 1 student s^had participated 
in Gateway during /the spring of 1971. Of these students,. 7_ 
per cent were over 17 years of age. T^^^ 20 lived 

alone , arid 3 had Children of their 
students were grouped as follows : 



M 



44 

47 

10 

91 

49 

52 

7 

20 



Tenth graders 
Eleventh 
Whites ’ 
Blacks 
Girls 

Held full-time 









■ 



Held part-tim'S^|jobs 
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The evaluation was geared to show any changes in pupil self- 
concept and work habits over the semester. The results indi- 
cated that 2 9 per cent of the students believed themselves to 
be working to maximum capacity, 37 per cent said they were 
''•working diligent ly , and 34 said they were just getting by. 

As to their perceptions of earlier experiences: 23 per cent 
felt they had previously worked to capacity, 30 per cent, 
diligently, and 47 per cent, just to get by. Fifty-six per 
cent felt that they were learning more at Gateway than in 
other settings. Only 3 per cent admitted attending school 
faithfully before Gateway; this proportion had risen to 15 
per cent during the semester at Gateway. And 54 per cent felt 
they had more "ability" than they had had before. The 
validity of these data is questionable. Asking subjects to 
contras^ their feelings at two points in time can be risky. 

Some objective, independent measure of improved habits and 
attitudes is needed before the results can be fully accepted. 

It would appear to this observer that Gateway students 
are working within a somewhat contradictory situation. On 
the one hand, as an experimental project, a "school without 
walls," Gateway is a show-case school. It can be pointed to 
by the central administration and Board of Education as an 
example of their efforts to modernize and innovate. But on 
the other hand. Gateway functions as a dumping-ground for the 
troublesome, truant, cast-offs of the system. Listed as a 
"dropout prevention" program under Title I, Gateway accepts 
students according to the following criteria: "Repeated fail- 

u^ss in academic areas. Repeated referral to Counselor for 
discipline problems. Chronic truancy. Referral to Counselor 
for emotional problems. Severe disagfeements with parents. 
Trouble with the law,' and . Dropouts from high school. " "In 
no regular school in Orleans Parish [coterminous with the City 
of New Orleans] can the students described above function nor- 
mally , because they ^re not normal students . " Despite these 
labels, the leadership and staff have,, proceeded /to treat the 
students like the more heterogeneous groups of Chicago's Metro 
^^.and^ Philadelphia ' s Pathway Schools , . The results appear pro- 
mising : As Table 5/3 indicates , a high proportion of the students 

are receiving credit for courses taken at Gateway. In English, 
for example, 85 per cent of those enrblled/gained credit; in 
Mathematics , 65 per cent received credit 
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Table 5^ -Student Enrollment and Credits Received at 
Gateway School, Spring 1971. 



No. of Students 
Enrolled by 

Department Credit 



Subject 

English 
Social Studies 
Mathematics 
Science 
Art 

Foreign Language 
Homemaking 
Physical Education 
Reading 



101 


86 


86 


75 


61 


40 


63 


50 


38 


37 


24 


22 


35 


27 


90 


80 


80 


75 



No 

Credit* Incomplete 



6 9 

4 7 

12 9 

5 8 

1 0 

2 0 

1 0 

10 0 

0 5 



but students 



*No grade of "Fail" is given at Gateway, 
who do not camplete a course satisfactorily are not given 
credit. 



The high percentages completing the work, pairticularly in the 
light of the recruitment criteria mentioned earlier, seem to 
indicate some progress, though actual improvement in all these 
skill areas cannot be determined from a credit, ho-credit 
system. 



The Staff 

Six fuU-time faculty members at Gateway are assisted by 
73 community resource personnel. The six teachers include three 
men and three women, all certified to teach in Louisiana. They 
all work in several subject and inte^rest areas. On^ fpr ex- 
ample, teaches Spanish, French, English, arid swiitmii^ . ^?^other , 
handles the social studies program with a variety of courses 
like "Third arid Independent, Parties," "Urbanization," and "Drugs 
and Alcohol . At the' cpnclusion of the first semester , in June 
1971 , the teachers recommerided that more^^^^^^^ members 

be provided to haridie th^ diverse classes Cjarid^ l^^^^ 

programs in the community . The teach^ believed^^^^^^^^ a lower 

student-teacher ratio would enable mpre atteriti^ paid - 

to student problems . They also recommended that staff members 
be hired earlier to permit more plaririing. 'I 

The 73 community resources personnel function as teachers 

and aides for no salary. Ampng this group are 27 college- 
trained people and 24 candidates for degrees. The remainder 
are community people and skilled artisans. The list includes: 
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Professional People 

Ph.D. 1 1 Drama 

M.A. 7 3 Biology 

3 Social Studies 
1 Drama 



B.S. 6 1 Science 

1 Accounting 
4 Mathematics 

D.D. 1 1 Comparative Religion 

LL.B. 9 2 Judges 

6 Lawyers 
1 Banker ' 



Candidates for Degrees 
M.A. 1 1 Liberal Arts 

B.S. 4 4 Science 

B.A. 19 19 Education 



’’Workingr as a team, ” the recent eyaluat ion reports , "the 
regular staf f a^ the community helpers planhed^^^-^ , 

wrote course^ descriptioris and Objectives^ organized materials , 
arranged for space in the community, and ultimately taught 
courses as part pf the Gateway curriculum. Forty-two per 

cent of the' students listed the; community classes as the most 
enjoyable phase of Gateway's prograun. 






An Evaluatibn 






At the cone lusion of the last academic year , June 
the regular staff made X of suggestions, many of 

' we have already touched upon. '^7 ;■ ■■'‘7 ■ 



; 1971 , 
which 




Suggestion 1 




That Gateway be reimOveid from Title I and 
be placed under regular public schopl ; 
board funding." ; , . ' ‘ 




Suggestion 


2; 


That recruitment be widened through 
city-wide publicity in order to inte- 
grate the student body both ethnically 
and socio-economically. 


Suggestion 


3 : 


That the staff be enlarged to handle the 
complexities of a scho.ol without walls. 


Suggestion 


4: 


That the school be enlarged to support 
more diversity. 


Suggestion 


5; 


That students be sent back to conventional 
programs after six weeks if they could not 
handle the freedom of Gateway. 


Suggestion 


6 : 


That Gateway become more involved with the 
community as parents become more active in 
school affairs. 28 



Being a public "alternative” school. Gateway needs large sums of 
money. Teachers are hired at the state salary scale, buildings 
are maintained by school system personnel, and services are pro- 
vided at the level of conventional programs. Thus Gateway must 
be funded at a high level, in comparison to private alternatives. 
The Board placed Gateway under ESEA because a lump sum of 
$100,000 was thus available. Title I, in turn, imposed a series 
of requirements on Gateway which controlled its recruitment 
patterns. ESEA monies are designated exclusively for the dis- 
advantaged. 

The suggestions made by the staff indicate to this ob- 
server that the teachers were aware of the segregation of 
children under Title I . Furthermore , if Gateway is to remain 
a practically all-black pfogreun, then the black community 
(Suggestion 6) should be involved in running the school. 

The strengths of tlie program have also been listed by 
the staff. According to the pre and post-questionnairing , 
students rated themselves as feeling more freedom and a sense 
of worth, were attending and participating, and were improving 
in academic areas over their former educational programs . 

These indicators are at best impressionistic; there is need 

for some comprehensiye research on pupil improv^ent at Gateway. 

Some clear: indicators that should be ass 

are numbers going to college , n\imbers finishing hig 

numbers raising their scores on achievement tests, and numbers 

taking jobs in the community. 

In San Francisco , tWo public programs. Opportunity I and 
Opportunity II, are functioning, much like Gateway, as opportu- 
nity centers for the dropouts of the system. Though the data 
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are not in as yet, early indicators show that students placed 
early in a^ trade, as part of their high school training, make 
a better adjustment to the job than those not thus exposed. 

We must wait until data are collected to discuss the improve- 
ment or Gateway's students in skill areas. We do know that 
under the^ sensitive, humanitarian leadership of Rockenbaugh 

and his staff, students are receiving a second chance within 
the public system. 

Some Points of Comparison 

Gateway and the Free Schopl are perceived by participants 
and onlookers as radical departures from the conventional.^ Both 

choice into their programs in much the same 
way. through the use of spatial arrangements. Gateway opens 
the classroom out into the community; The Free School utilizes 

numerous activity areas simultaneously. 

^ A enjoyed adequate funding from Title I of the 

federal El ementary^ and Secondary Education Act (ESEA ) . but finds 
guideiines" of ESEA constricting in that the school cannot 
recruit students for the federally funded program except in low- 

income (generally all-black) neighborhoods. The Free School, on 

on the philanthropy of private sources 
while enjoying complete freedom in its use of those funds. 

Gateway is accountable to the public school superintendent's 
office and the Board of Education; the Free School, to a diverse 

-^teway must recruit only state certified teachers; 
the Free School may use any "teacher" who is willing to work for 
a small salary and who is acceptable to the parents. 

fphools are aware of the plight of black children and 
work to meet their needs : both provide a small , personal setting , 
one in which some attention can be paid to each student. T 

,ui- ®oth can^ boast of some success in making an impact on the 
public school board and administrative officials. The most re- 

Gateway is that the board voted on 
support^ 2, 1971, to remove the school partially from federal 

Orleans Parish School Board voted Tuesdayafter- 

^ ^ ^ Federal funding 

to State funding involving the shifting of four 

teacher’s salaries from Title I, ESEA, funding to the 

state funded payroll. The Board voted, however, to 
maintain its enrollment restrictions for the school 
to Title I eligible students. 

In_®ff®ct, this^Will enable Gateway to pick up four more teachers 
under state funding, since the state subsidizes extra teachers 
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if they are working in "poverty impacted” areas. Out of the 
1971-72 budget of $ 167 , 000 , during the second semester, only 
$66,000 will be from ESEA, for facilities and equipment? the 
other funds will be supplied by the state for personnel. 

Next year, the student body reportedly will be expanded 
to 'all children in the district, and perhaps a more , 

geneous group will be recruited. The tentative plan is to expand 
the student body to 225 and broaden Gateway's impact on the city. 

The Free School's example has in part led to the creation 
of six open classrooms in the public ^system: two^ at _ Lusher , wo 
at McDonogh 15, and two at William Elementary School. One , ^ 
hLr?ening fact is that some white 
city school — even a public , integrated one-- if the 
seem exciting. Another effect of the Free School 
three public school innovations has been to activate parents. 

One teLher has insisted that without parental . 

would have been no "open classroom" program at any of the public 
schools. "Parents for the first time are doing something about 
improving their children's education," he said. They are seek- 
iSg ?ro?eate a permanent structure at Lusher to insure continued 
parental input. Currently, they influence the school through 
informal channels . Whether parents at the Free School at 
William, Lusher, and McDonogh 15 <=a» a**®®'" 

grams and parents, and whether Gateway can expand its student 
body and its influence to other secondary programs, remains to 
be seen. 

At any rate, if alternatives like the Free School and 
Gateway are able to affect some changes 

while serving well their own children and families, then tne 
self-avowed mission of creative alternative schooling is fu - 

filled. 
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6. THE ISIDORE NEWMAN SCHOOL 



by T, L. Patrick 
Tulane University 



A new private school opened in New Orleans in October 1904 
the Isidore Newman Manual Training School. It was nauned for 
its founder^ Isidore Newman^ a noted financier and philan- 
thropist of the city, its curriculum set a precedent for 
New Orleans schools, offering both manual training and pre- 
vocational courses, as well as general education. The school 
was to provide facilities for children in the nearby Jewish 
Children's Home and for other pupils in the city. 

The original brick building, housing the one hundred 
and twenty-five students and their eleven teachers in 1904, 
has now been renovated and houses the administrative offices, 
classrooms, and recreation rooms. A second brick building 
was erected in 1907 and today houses the Lower School admin- 
istrative offices, library, cafeteria, and art studio. A 
concrete building, erected in 1920, contains classrooms for 
the Middle and Upper Schools, the Middle School administrative 
office, and arts and crafts studios. The basement houses the 
student lockers. Health Center, and Book Store. A brick gym 
also was constructed for the whole school in 1920 and today 
serves as the girls' gymnasivun. A Band Room is in the base- 
ment. A lower elementary building of steel and brick was 
constructed in 1947 , which has been used as a model for sev- 
eral elementary schools in the state. A new wing was added 
in 1965. A new gym of steel and brick was built in 1951 and 
is used by the boys. in 1962 a classroom building and an 
auditorium were added to the campus. A new Science center 
was completed in 1968. 

The school was located in the 1800 block of Jefferson 
Avenue, just off St. Charles Avenue, at the time one of the 
most desirable residential areas of "uptown" New Orleans. 

The area as a whole was not then "exclusive" and is less so 
how. It was and is a mixture of rich and poor, black and 
white. Catholic and Protestant, Jew and Gentile. It is an 
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area of many schools, some forty public and non-pubLic elemen- 
tary and twenty-five secondary schools, three _ 

tutions of higher education, numerous churches 
nesses. One of the city's two large publxc parks, Audubon, 
is near the school. Changes in the city have 
area. Commercial establishments have crept , 

Avenue; apartment complexes have replaced out-dated 
mansions; some property has deteriorated in the area; and there 
has been some exodus of whites to the suburbs with an in 
creasing percentage of Negroes. 

The character of the congregation of some of the churches 
in the area has changed and the churches had to ad 3 ust their 
programs and finances to their changed populations die. 

Soml of the non-public schools in ^^® ,®f®^ Partially 
reason, have ceased operation or moved to suburbia. _ partiaiiy 

because young parents with school-age children . 

suburbs, leaving grandparents in the area, decreasing enroll- 
ments affected, one or more public schools. 

Real estate tends to be high in the city of New Orleans, 
since the city has little room for expansion, bounded on the 
north by Lake Pontchartrain and 

Mississippi. Its only expansion area is to the east, largely 
marsh land and water. In . light of 

real estate, the colleges in the area considered the question 
of whether to continue to develop their present sites or ’“o^® 
to less expensive terrain. All decided to stay. In the ®arly 
1960 's the Newman Board of Governors reached the ®®“® 

A survey in 1962 revealed at that time that ninety per of 

the parents lived within two and one-half 

Since then, there has been some growth in the n^er attun^^ 
ing from greater distances, but the ma 3 ority still live near 
the school, some seeking housing in the uptown area for this. 

purpose . 

Since this decision the Board has made additional pur- 
chases of property, the school now holding two complete, 
contiguous^city blocks of property on 
buildings have been renovated and new ones 

are airconditioned . The site contains • 

The eiaht buildings now provide for forty-five classrooms, 

Sx scfe^riabs, two language labs, two libraries (elementary 
and secondary), two gyms, two auditoriums, and faculty and 
staff offices. There is presently a shortage of . 

lo? thrMiddle School, but plans for a new Lower School build- 
ins, for which a funding campaign has already 

ihl needed classrooms and increase the playground and athletic 
areas. 
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Gradually the need from which Newman arose changed. 
Public funds began offering pre-vocational and vocational 
training, although even now in inadequate eumounts. Newman 
began to emphasize more its general education progreun and to 
improve the selectivity of its student body and the quality 
of its program. In 1946 the Jewish Children's Home closed 
its doors and the continuing need was met with foster homes 
through the Jewish Children's Home Service. That year 
Newman was separated from the Jewish Children's Home and 
incorporated as an independent school, managed as a non- 
profit corporation. 



Newman has been accredited by the Louisiana State 
Department of Education since 1913 and is a member of the 
National Association of Independent Schools, Southern 
Association of Colleges and Schools, Southern Association 
of Independent Schools, Independent Schools Association of 
the Southwest, Educational Records Bureau, National Registra- 
tion Office and School Scholarship Service. 




Its published purpose and philosophy reads: 

Isidore Newman is a school for academically 
able college-bound boys and girls. Its primary 
purpose is to provide an education that will 
serve as a preparation for college and a stimulus 
to the pursuit of knowledge and understanding 
throughout life. To this end it endeavors to 
transmit to its students the values of our cul- 
ture, ^th past and present, a background of know- 
ledge in the arts and sciences, and a love of 
learning that embraces a spirit of tolerance 
and understanding toward one's fellow man. 

The school seeks to do this in a friendly 
atmosphere in which both teacher and student 
share the excitcunent of new discoveries and 
achievements, and in which each student is encour- 
aged and challenged to develop to his greatest 
potential his individual talents. 

Newman's goals may be further defined as: 

Intellectual— the development of logical 
thinking , Intellectual curiosity and openminded— 
ness; 

Civic and Ethical— the development of respect 
for social, political and cultural traditions, 
for law and order; and 
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Creative — the development of the ability to 
see new solutions to old p.roblems, and to make 
new discoveries. 

In the furtherance of its purpose, Newman 
seeks to maintain high standards of scholarship 
and admission. It follows a non-preferential 
policy of admitting qualified students without 
regard to race or creed, and it seeks to find 
the means to offer scholarshipj^aid to needy 
students of superior ability. 

One of the advaiitages claimed for the maintenance of 
a dual system of schools (public and non-public) has been 
that they complement each other; each has offerings pecul- 
iar to its organization and support; and out of their com- 
petition comes improvement for both. Newman offers some 
evidence to support this thesis. As has been noted, it led 
the way in meeting the need for vocational training in the 
schools of New Orleans. In addition Newman in 1913 was the 
first secondary school in Louisiana accredited by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. Warren Easton 
was the first public high school in New Orleans accredited 
in 1917. Today Louisiana is one of the leading southern 
states in the percentage of ,its secondary schools accredited 
by the appropriate regional accrediting agency . Newman was 
coeducational from the beginning and was the first school 
in New Orleans to extend coeducation to all grades. The 
first public Negro high school, McDonogh No. 35, established 
in (1917, was coeducational, as were other Negro high schools 
th^t followed. The first public high school for white pupils 
to become coeducational was Martin Behrman in 1938, but the 
entire secondary system did not become coed until 1952. 

Newman also was the first school with a twelve-grade system, 
with its first graduation class in 1909; the New Orleans 
public schools went to a twelve-grade system on the K-6-3-3 
plan in 1952. Over forty years ago Newman was selected by 
the College Entrance Examination Board as its center for 
southern Louisiana, the school was the first local one 
with a professional coach for varsity sports; the first to 
maintain an approved health service with a full-time registered 
nurse. Newman was the first local school to adopt a nation- 
ally standardized psychological and achievement testing 
program. In 1967 it became the first local independent school 
to accept students of all races. The integrated Newman stu- 
dents' participation in Mardi Gras parades resulted in the 
revocation of a city ordinance concerning segregation on Mardi 
Gras floats. In 1971 two Newmem students were given awards 
of merit by the Governor of the state for work with the Committee 
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on Drug Education, a community progreun by high school stu- 
dents for elementary and middle school students. 



Its Administration 

The vertical organization of the Nev.Tnan school is 
unitary. At the top is the Board of Governors, currently 
twenty-nine active members. The Board is non-sectarian and 
self-perpetuating. Members can serve up to three five-year 
• terms; the terms are staggered. Members must have a child 
attending Newman. At present one Negro is on the Board. 

Based on the growth and progress of Newman, its Board, of 
^vernors has worked effectively through its seventeen stand- 
ing committees and as a committee of the whole. 

The Headmaster serves as executive officer of the Board 
and as a liason between faculty and Board, a position com- 
parable to that of Superintendent in most public school sys- 
tems. There has been a history of harmonious relations be- 
tween the Board and its Headmasters. The first head. Dr. 
Clarence C. Henson, served from 1908 until his retirement 
in 1947. He was succeeded by Mr. Eddy S. Kalin who served 
untxl hxs retirement in 1964. Both had served on the faculty 
of the school previous to their promotions as director. M;:. 
Willi^ P. Cunningh^, with previous administrative experience 
pi^ivate schools in California and Texas, has this Fall 
begun his eighth year as head of the school. 

Six administrative officers work directly under the 
Headmaster. ^ Thrc«e of these are the Principals of the organ— 
izatxonal divisions of the school — the Lower School, K-5, 
with three hundred and sixty-one pupils; the Middle School, 
6-8, with two hundred and fifteen pupils; and the Upper 
School, 9“12, with two hwdred and ninety pupils. The other 
three administrative officers are: the Business Manager, the 
Dxrector of Admissions , and the Public Relations Director and 
Alumni Secretary. The Headmaster works with his faculty 
through the three Principals and in the Upper and Middle 

Schools through an Academic Council made up of the Department 
Chaxrmen. 

Newman in most instances, even in the days of teacher 
shortages, could select its faculty. Faculty members are 
chosen and retained for their ability to work with the Newman 
students and for their own scholastic interests and academic 
records. The general impression is that the teachers are 
happy , enthusiastic , and enjoy their work, which is unfortu- 
nately not true now in some of the disrupted, unsettled public 
schools. At present Newman has seventy teachers, fourteen of 
whom hold Masters* degrees €uid one, the doctorate. They are 




products of various institutions from several sections of 
the United States / with a few from other countries. At pre- 
sent twenty of the seventy do not meet the detailed teacher 
certification requirements of the state of liouisiana. For 
a school to achieve and retain state accreditation its 
teachers must be licensed to teach in the state; thus this is 
at times an area of tension between Newman and the State 
Department of Education. For now, the non-certified teachers 
pursue courses leading to certification in universities of 
their choice; Newman pays half their tuition; and they teach 
with temporary certification from the state. 

The range of salaries for Newman teachers is $6,600.00 
to $11,500.00; the average salary is $8,500.00. These are 
competitive with the salaries of teachers in the public 
schools. In addition the fringe benefits are comparable to 
those of the public schools. Previously mentioned is the 
payment of half— tuition for graduate study. A like provision 
is available to some but not all public school teachers of 
the area. The Newman teachers have had unlimited sick leave, 
but there is currently some discussion about removing the ”un. 
Public school teachers generally have a limited plan. of ten 
days per year cumulative. Newman teachers have access to a 
group health insurance plan, to Social Security (the public 
school teachers do not have Social Security ) and to a pension 
plan which, with Social Security, gives the full-survice 
teacher on retirement, compulsory at age sixty-five, one- 
half of her average pay for the last five years of teaching. 
The public school pension plan provides higher retirement 
P®y • In addition Newman faculty are entitled to tuition 
remission for their children who attend the school. They 
do not have permanent tenure as the public school teachers 
of the state do, nor do they have the automatic ten to fifteen 
years of annual salary increments. 

Attrition of the faculty has run from eleven to twenty- 
six per cent in the last five years compared with a national 
average of approximately ten per cent. A partial explanation 
this is that Newman frequently employs wives of graduate 
and professional students whose husbands often leave the city 
on completion of their training, so the "Moved" category of 
reasons for resigning is high at times. 

The most obvious administrative differences between 
Newman and the typical public school ares (1) the Board of 
Governors is not accountable to the "people" as are the public 
school boards, (2) the pupil to teacher ratios are lower, and 
(3) there is a higher percentage of administrative personnel. 
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Its Students 

The total number of students ^ between eight and nine 
hundred, has remained relatively constant over the past de- 
cade • In the present student body four hundred and ninety- 
three are boys and three hundred and eighty-three , girls. 

This imbalance of. the sexes is partially explained by the 
old American idea that it is the male who should support the 
family and thus a quality education for the boy is more im- 
than for the girl. Anothei^ influence is a nearby 

' school which draws from some of the same fcunilies, and 
thus some families have a girl at Louise S. McGehee's School 
and a boy at Isidore Newman.. 

As a rule about half the members of the graduating class 
have spent all their school years at Newman. Some new stu- 
dents are added occasionally at all grade levels. Other than 
at the kindergarten and first grade ^ the greatest number of 
additions occur at the seventh and ninth grades. The New 
Orleans Public School system in 1960 began Benjamin Franklin, 
a public college preparatory school, in uptown New Orleans. 

This resulted in a few pupils entering Benjamin Franklin 
instead of the Newman Upper School, but this was largely 
matched by students remaining at Newman for the last- four 
years who formerly had left at the end of the eighth grade 
and gone to out-of-state boarding schools. 

The Newman students are a select group. As a college 
preparatory school, Newman seeks verbal students who can 
comfortably handle a demanding academic curriculum. An 
applicant for the kindergarten and his parents are inter- 
viewed, and the child is given an individual intelligence 
test by a practicing psychologist. Though Newman sets no 
specific cut-off point for a score on this test, or other 
tests used, an intelligence quotient of one hundred and fifteen 
minimum is considered desirable; but acceptance or rejection 
is based on the total picture. Admission later in the school 
program follows the s^e pattern of interviews, standardized 
tests, both psychological and achievement, and the appli- 
cant's previous school record. Newman expects applicants' 
scores on achievement tests to be average or above on the 
test scale of the National Association of Independent Schools. 
This, in general, places eui applicant two or more grade levels 
above the average of unselected student scores. 

Residence, family background, interests, tuition costs 
and the like make for a socioeconomic selection to accompany 
the above scholastic selection. There has been no socio- 
logical analysis of the parents, but it is estimated that 
in ninety per cent of the instances students come from homes 
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where both parents are college graduates, and in seventy-five 
percent of the oales the father Pf?" 

fession. The student applicant states no religious affilia 
tiln^bit it is estimated that perhaps the student group ^s 
thirty-five per cent Jewish and sixty-five per cent Christian. 

Varying national groups are stu- 

Orientals, Negro, Spanish. 

dents live within two or three miles of the 
school provides no transportation, as many p^vate schools 
of the city do; but parents in the Lake Front area (perhaps 
to ?ielvrmiiSs from the sohool) operate a bus to provide 
transportation for their children, ^who f®Pt®®®"t perhaps ten 
4 -n fifiieen p©r cent of the totel student body* A 
transports a smaller West Bank contingent ' 

perhaps representing five to ten per cent of 

The elite character of the school is a recognized 
/voY-n Tn an interview published in the school newspaper, the 
Seatoaswr exp^els^ a desire for a more diversified student 
body^and advocated additional scholarship funds. A 
editorialized about the sheltered environment, and students 
maif efforts to remedy the situation. They^partici^te in 
city-wide student activities. A Newman student 
President of the Greater New Orleans Association of Student 
rrmneils which is planning to implement a school drug educa 
piogr^fand is working to let up reguired safety semi- 

nail 111 youAg traffic offenders. Other ® . 

Illlrina service largely for students in nearby disadvantaged 
ISLrictollll^hlre is also a St^ent 
Where groups of Newman students go to school for a aay 
disadvantaged high schools. 

Though most of the students cpme from upper 

upper class homes, there are exceptions. ?°J®. ^sti- 
4 -rtrt noor to send all children to Newman, pick the scholasti 

child an^lducltiorof f eHSrhi^^ the^ch^ce^f or^u^^^ . 

Ill 

School-Oxford-Cambridge" route to provide upward social mo 
bility for their children. 

In addition a varying number of 
vided by the school for able students in ne^ of financial 
Asslsiiance* for occasional Jewish children through the 

Jewish Children's Home Service; and ^®®®*'5^y. 

ships have been provided for disadvantaged students, bo 

black and white. 

Middle^lllors! Sr“lchools, 
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special study halls, tutoring and individual attention hel .:> 
the lagging scholar, so the discipline problems connected 
with failure are few. Occasional emotionally disturbed 
students are handled with parental cooperation and outside 
consultants. The drug situation has not reached a problem 
stage. A survey last year conducted by the Newman students 
under the direction of the Psychology Department of Loyola 
University to determine basic drug usage trends revealed 
eighty-eight per cent of the Newman students had never used 
any form of drugs. The largest number of users were Seniors, 
and drugs most frequently used were Tranquilizers, Marijuana, 
and Amphetamines. Less than five per cent of the students 
were involved in anything like a drug culture. As noted 
earlier, Newman student leaders have been active in drug 
education prograuns . 

Though Newman students are above average in many re- 
spects, in other ways they are typical Ttoerican adolescents 
and are concerned about many of the same things that their 
public school counterparts are. A Student Life Evaluation 
conducted by the students last, year identified four problem 
areas: (1) the passivity of the students, (2) a lack of pride 
in the school, (3) too little teacher participation, and (4) 
the confining experience of attending Newman. The Greenie 
editor added a fifths — the lack of organized student power, 
characterizing the present Student Council as powerless. 

He believed students needed to feel they were an integral 
part of the school and not just attenders. Out of the study 
came recommendations for coed homerooms, which has been 
accomplished; new courses in the curriculum, some of which 
have been added; student membership on the curriculum com- 
mittee which has been granted. Discussion continues on the 
role, responsibility, and organization of the Student Council. 
School rules, particularly the dress code, were criticized, 
and this year the dress and behavior code has been largely 
reduced to dress and behavior becoming to a Newman student. 

At times the students apparently weary of living up to the 
Newman image. One student wrote that the faculty should be 
less concerned about the prize won by the school's literary 
magazine. Pioneer, and more concerned about its lack of appeal 
to the students, i^other student commented about the increas- 
ing cost of education. He thought that state funds should 
bear part of the burden of tuition and federal funds should 
help with capital outlay. His two. basic arguments were that 
parents of private school pupils paid school taxes and that 
private schbols performed a public service. He did not raise 
the question as to whether an independent school could be- 
come financially dependent on public funds and remain educa- 
tionally independent. 
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Other articles in the Greenie over student bylines 
indicated a wide range of interests xn local and natxonal 
issues: the Ecology Center, Jesus Christ-Super Star, Vice- 

President Agnew, a Newman teacher's polution court case, 
the New Orleans Domed Stadium, Kent State, school 
T? o T C. . the eighteen year old vote— some presented from 
the ''liberal" and some from the "conservative" points of view. 

Its Prograon 

The horizontal organization in the Lower School is the 

traditional self-contained classroom V^^^rrad^Six i^ * 

The Middle School also has grade promotion. Grade ,, 

not departmentalized as are Grades pven and 
for pedagogical reasons and partially for * 

Pedagogically, the sixth grade is used to move the 
araduallv from a self-contained classroom with one dominant 
teachS to the Lpartmentalized situation of several teachers 
by using primarily two teachers with the sixth 

sLtlJ clLsrooms are not available departmentalizing the 

sixth grade; when space is available, changes are planned for 
the sixth giade program. The Upper School 

p?ep«Lorfsohool, college courses “d “trance retirements 
Liainate the curriculum of the whole school. ^ 

(not social studies) , Language (foreign and 
with more emphasis than in some college preparatory schools, 
Fine Arts are central to the instructional program at all 
levels. In an ascending scale the Lower , 

for the Middle School; the Middle School, for the Upper School, 

and the Upper School, for the college. 

There is a concern for grade and subject promotion 
standards at all levels. Standardized tests ^e used, but 
most emohasis is placed on the evaluation of the faculty. 

The schLl maintains low o°adeI 

in kindergarten, twenty to one in the 

thirty to one in grades three through five (plans aie to Icwer 
this when additional classrooms are available ) , and the cut 
off oriJasrsize in the Upper and Middle Schools xs twenty, 

SO the student-teacher ratio is twenty to one or less. These 
ratios allow teachers to know each student, lack 

dividual attention, and to keep up with his 

of progress. Few of these selected students have scholastic 
cii -Ff iculties A new program in the Lower School, giving 

firsi giad^kuLn?? f visual Perception test . with perce^^^^^ 

retraining for those who need it, hopefully will el^inate 
some few whose learning problems are related to vision. For 
the emotionally disturbed, when teacher and 

help, conferences with parents generally result in -he use of 
pj^of 6ssional consuXtants# 
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in the Lower School, in addition to J^e regular class- 
room teacher, several special teachers ''2^^ ^^5here 

ouoils oivinq the regular teacher "free school tme. Tnere 
«rsMclal tiachers in Music, Art, Physical Education, and 

French or Spanish. All students in °“^®?^*^?®aergarton^^ 
r\Tki> irhe two lanouaQtss# Also tho two Kinaorgarten 

J^^ch:«,°whf haJrthSrp^ls only h^^^^ conduct a 

special science program for Grades One and Two. 

A full-time Media Director and three full-time hibrariMS 
assist the teachers at all levels with materials md supplies. 

Thev have helped teachers in Grades Two and Five to set up 

l^a?ninrcentlrs in Reading and Mathematics. Otter elraentary 
tlacS^I are now interestel, and the new “i^e 

gi?«lor piLtices the policy of decentralizing ship- 
ment and centralizing materi^s Md i®J® slides, 

sently cataloging school-owned films, film strips, ' 

taoes. and recordings under the Library of Congress ^ 

system In addition to school-owned supplies, 
uL of the regional media libraries of ^be ^ 

?i“?hem''!l™"roject«rf^ ann5ide projectors, opaque 

Md overie™ Injectors ! To date classroom use has not 

Lde of educational television or of closed^circuit Jel ^i '^ton. 
One type of teaching machine is in use xn the kindergarte. . 

The elementary and secondary school libraries house over 
twenty^ight^SusaSd volumes and subscribe to one hwdted 
tertv-five magazines for students and thirty-six ptofessi^l 
magSinerfSI’ttUers. The high school librw 
With individual study carels. Library and media library are 
adSoeSt Ind thus prLide something of a learning center for 
secondary students . 

This year a new course in Grades Two 
in<j with "Concepts and Values," is being trxed. It will b 
oriented arotmd selected children's storxes xn which 
decisions and actions of children in the storxes can be an- 
alyzed by the elementary students. 

There is some concern about the pressure of grades and 
standards on children in the tower School. *his yeM t 
"grading system* is the topic for study of toe e}®“®"h«y 
teachers' inservice training program. P°* bxme 

mire Seed^^aSd^spiStiSity^nf to%ed^^^ 

if this can be done and still have pupils prepared for the 

Middle School program. 
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In tne Middle and Upper Schools there is a seven-period 
day; each period is fifty minutes* Faculty normally teach 
five periods, except in sciences with labs where the load is 
four. The most important subjects in the Middle School in 
determining grade promotion are English and Mathematics. 
Teachers' grades, previous school records and standardized 
test scores are used in determining a child's grade, but the 
goal is to have each child treated and evaluated as an indi*> 
vidual. Special help in remedial reading is available for 
those who need it, and students use the school's summer ses- 
sion to catch up on any subject in which their grades are 
lagging. The low pupil-teacher ratio permits individual 
attention, as needed. 

The physical education of the Middle School stresses 
development of the body, and physical health and well-being 
as an essential part in developing in the early adolescent 
a satisfactory self-concept. l.ast year, using the special 
strengths of one of the faculty^ a new course in Oriental 
Mythology was introduced to supplement the Greek Mythology, 
already a part of the curriculum. 

Both principals in the Upper and Middle Schools have 
special training and interest in guidance and presently 
serve as directors of guidance for their schools. Next year 
a full-time Director of Guidance is to be employed. In the 
Middle School sane group guidance is done through teachers 
in regular academic subjects. Guidance pamphlets dealing 
with problems of the early adolescent supplement the regular 
curriculum. 

In the Upper School there is a strong program in 
English. The first semester of the ninth grade concentrates 
on improving the quality of the students' writing. In the 
Senior year, when specified English courses have been taken, 
many choices are offered: Debate, Short Story, Drama, jour- 

nalism, Movie Making, etc. 

Recent new courses at this level have been in English— 
Classics of Literature, and George Bernard Shaw; in Science- 
Marine Biology; in Social Studies— Urban Studies and Psy- 
chology; in Mathematics— a basic Computer Course. These inno- 
vations highlight- another area of conflict with the State 
Department of Education. As with teacher certification, 
graduation reguirements are centralized, numerous and specific. 
Some two-thirds of the eighteen units required for graduation 
are specified, and even the elective list is short. Any 
school wanting to offer a coxirse not on the list has to seek 
a special dispensation, if graduation credit is to be received. 
Impossible in practice, but legally the individual transcript 
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of every student in every high school of Louisiana must be 
transmitted to the state capital for the individual approval 
of the State Superintendent of Education before the student 
can be granted his high school dipl^na* These requirements 
affect, of course, both public and non*public schools, and 
may be one of the contributing factors in the lack of compre** 
hensiveness of the curricula in most of the secondary schools 
of the state. 

For this college preparatory group, educational guidance 
into a suitable college is stressed. Since the lowest rank- 
ing students seldom fall below the median on various college 
board tests, and since the upper rankings do well in advanced 
placement tests, almost one hundred per cent of the graduates 
enter college each year. There has been no follow-up study 
by the local school of the graduates, but it is believed most 
of the graduates entering college canplete the course and many 
go on to graduate and professional schools. The National 
Registration Office Report for the last three years shows three 
hundred and thirty-one students graduating from Newman, three 
hundred and thirty entering college, and satisfactory progress 
reports £rom three hundred and seven. That reports were not 
received from the missing twenty-three does not mean necessar- 
ily that they were not in college and doing well. 

Selective schools, such as Newman, must make claims 
about results with caution since it is difficult to determine 
how much credit to give the student selection procedures and 
how much to give the school instructional procedures; but 
the evidence does indicate that Newman is accomplishing its 
aim of preparing its students to succeed in college. 

There are organised physical education activities for 
all students. The program establishes the following aims 
in their rank order: (1) physical fitness, (2) development 

of basic skills in certain sports, (3) improvement of body 
mechanics, (4) participation in group activity, and (5) 
recreation. The school participates in a variety of scho- 
lastic sports: for the boys who generally rank well in l^eir 
league — football, basketball, track, soccer, swimming, tennis 
golf; for the girls— volleyball, softball, tennis, swimming, 
basketball, ping pong, bowling, riding, field hockey, gym- 
nastics. 

A wide variety of extracurricular activities arc spon- 
sored to foster the growth and rounded development of all 
students. The program includes a strong emphasis on various 
activities in the area of Fine Arts throughout the school. 

Group instructional music begins with Tonettes in Grade Three 
and includes two concert bands* There are publications and 
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student government at each school level, as well as numerous 
service and special interest clubs. Since one of the recom** 
mendations of the Student Life Evaluation was for a forced 
system of participation in extracurricular activities, appar- 
ently some of the student apathy noted extended to this area. 
This reconmendation for required participation has not been 
put into practice. For a short time an eigHt-period day, 
with one period for extracurricular activities, was tried; 
but the day proved to be too long, so the extracurricular, 
activities returned to a largely after*-school fimction which 
prevents much active participation by the bussed students. 

Its Finances 



The budget is largely the province of the Board of 
Governors. The Headmaster, as executive secretary of the 
Board, the Business Manager, and the Treasurer of the Board 
prepare the basic budget for the Finance Oxnmittee of the 
Board, guided largely by anticipated revenues and past ex** 
penditures. The form of the budget is now that recommended 
by the National Association of Independent Schools and has 
scxne breakdown of revenues and expenditures for Lower, 

Middle and Upper Schools; but the principals and teachers 
are little involved either in the preparation or execution 
of the budget— their primary concern is instruction. 

The principal source of income of the one and one qUcurter 
million dollar budget is tuition, providing for ninety**seven 
per cent of the income. A variety Of student f ees-*>activity , 
application, registration, athletic, test, lab-**provide 
another two per cent, so that income via students represents 
ninety**nine per cent of the operating budget, ^oall amounts 
of interest and rent make up the other one per cent. This 
one per cent largely comes from purchased property not yet 
converted to school use; when converted, this source will 
Icurgely disappear. 
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Profits from the Book Store of $6,000.00, from the oper* 
ation of the summer school of $7,500.00, and an estimate of 
$35,000.00 from annual giving are listed as soiirces of in** 
come in the budget, but are not part of the total for school 
operation, being reserved for projects. The Annual Fund, the 
result of some thirty**eight hundred letters to alumni, par** 
ents, and friends of the school, brings in annual amounts 
ranging from $20,000.00 to $40,000.00. The total is affected 
by any special fund campaigns. Generous contributions have 
been made in special fund drives in the last decade; some 
surcease in special campaigns could result in higher and more 
consistent annual giving. Another item of income not budget- 
ed for operations in the 1971-72 budget is the school's 
endowment fund of $242,807.00, which last year earned an in- 
come of some $14,000.00. The endowment has been reduced from 
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OPERATIONS BUDGET 1971-72 



INCOME 



EXPENSE 





a high in 1947 o£ $385,669.00, largely by the purchase o£ 
real estate for expansion of the campus. Even though the 
endcnnsent nay in time be increased, it cannot reasonably be 
expected to contribute a very large percentage of the total 
operating budget. Presently the endowment income is used 
each year for operating expenses, capital outlay, or rein- 
vestment as the situation requires. 

As is evident, the operation o£ the school depends 
largely on tuition and £ees, and apparently must continue 
to do so. Tuition costs have risen steadily in the last 
decade or so. Tuition ranged from $360.00 in kindergarten 
to $650.00 in the last two years o£ the trpper School in 1961, 
increased to a range o£ $480.00 to $820.00 in 1962, £rcmi 
$550.00 to $1,000.00 in 1965, from $650.00 to $1,200.00 in 
1968, from $850.00 to.$l,400.00 in 1970, and this year from 
$900.00 to $1,550.00.'’ 

The principal item of expenditure, as in any school 
budget, is for teaching. In the current budget teachers' 
salaries account for fity-five per cent of the total. 

Fringe benefits for faculty and staff represent another 
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twelve and one-half per cent, and instructional equipment 
and supplies five and one-half. This five Jter 

dudes &5th curricular and 

aecountina for about two and one-half per c^t, with stuaenc 
activities and athletic purchases representing 
avrsATvi 4 Mire Curricular items budgeted are for general in 

structional* supplies, $8,000.00; libraries, 

SB 000 00* and amounts for the Lower School of $6,000.00, and 
t“; HlddSe and Opper Schools. $8,000.00. There is no 
seoarate item for media , but in recent years there has been 
IS'HJ^age S^ud expendture of about $3,000.00. presumably 
from this instructional total. 

The library item of $8,000.00 is »“»lemented by non- 
budgeted monies. Local sources— book week, gifts, cratribu 
tions bv oarents* groups— increase the total. The amount 
swS? per^^Spil fo? library services for the lest decade has 
r^ged froS eight to ten dollars. Furthermore, ^Is is 
one olace in the school budget where any public funds appear. 
For the past decade state ftinds have varied ^ 
from $1,000.00 to the low this year of f 500. 00. 
two yeais federal funds from Title 11 

Secondary Education Act have supplemented the school libra^ 

funds— with $681.56 last year and $1,358.68 thxs 

p«d tfSe totel budget, public funds are thus ^ate in- 

Significant in the operation of the school. The 

public support is the tax exemption, now a topic of Public 

debate, but a practice that dates back to the ^an Emperor 

Constantine. The only government 

October of this year had been the completion of a form anout 
school admission policy required by the “ 

vice. This executive ruling, pres^ably a^ed 
-segregation academies- that will lose 

status^ if racial admission practices are followed, xs now 
being applied to all non-public schools, the 
tax dollar having been previously applxed to public schools. 
On October 20, 1971 an emissary of the Internal Revenue Ser 
vice made a personal investigation of 

determine first hand whether racial practices and stated 
policies were in agreement and non-discrimxnatxng racially. 

If all budgeted items related to instructional se^ices 
are totaled, the amount represents seventy-one or seventy- 
two per cent of the budget. 

The second largest item .in the budget is for a^inis- 
tration, administrative equipment and suplxes _ 

three and one-half per cent of the 

staff salaries to nine per cent, for a total of twelve and 
one-half per cent. 
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Operation and maintenance of the plant accounts for ten 
per cent. This presumably includes salaries and materials 
for physical maintenance and custodial services. A fixed 
charge for insurance amoxints to one per cent of the budget. 

The current practice of the Board is to budget approx- 
imately three per cent of the gross budget for scholarships. 
This year, excluding tuition waivers for faculty children 
which are included in faculty benefits, the amount budgeted 
Is tvro and one-half per cent of the operating budget. If 
the amount for faculty-staff tuition waivers were included 
in the budgeted amotmt for scholarships, the percentage 
would be five and one-half. For this school year there are 
thirty-five sf Jdents on scholarships of varying amounts, 
plus thirty-four faculty and staff children with full tuition 
waivers and four children of part-time faculty members with 
half-tuition remissions. The Board annually determines the 
total amount available for scholarships, an amount which 
has risen from $9,060.00 in 1965 to $32,000.00 for this year. 
An additional $40,000.00 is budgeted for tuition waivers 
for faculty and staff children. Even though the total amount 
for scholarships has risen, the* number of scholarships de- 
creased from thirty-three in 1962 to twenty-one in 1968.^ 
Since then both the amotint budgeted and the total number of 
scholarships has increased to this year’s high. Excluding 
children receiving faculty tuition waivers, about four per 
cent of the students this year have scholarships. If Newman 
wishes to provide education for more economically deprived 
but intellectually able students, some feasible way of in- 
creasing the scholarship budget would seem necessary. 

Once the amount of money available for the year for 
scholarships is determined by the Board, the actual granting 
of these scholarships is planned by a Scholarship Conanittee. 
Families seeking scholarships supply the information required 
by the School Scholarship Service of Princeton, Hew Jersey. 

The Scholaurship Committee uses the recozmaendations of this 
Service in determining the recipients and the amount of 
scholarship funds to each. Officially no one in the school, 
other than the Scholarship Committee and the recipient, knows 
the identity of the students with scholarships. 

For the capital outlay budget, the Board in general 
operates on a cash basis. There are times when the Board 
has used endowment principal for the purchase of property 
and has borrowed against school capital assets. Currently 
the school is debt free. There is in the budget, but not 
included in the operational total, an item of $70,000.00 for 
debt retirement. This amount is owed a local bank and is 
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being paid off gradually with pro-pledged donations. A 
second item of $20,000.00 for plant improvement and real 
estate acguisition is in the budget but is not i.ncluded 
in the operational total. 



Since the decision in 1962 to remain on and develop 
the present site, the -Board has expended $1,800,000.00 in 
capital outlay funds,® yet today there is no indebtedness 
not already covered by pledges. These major expenditures 
have been for a new high school building with classrooms, 
language labs, and auditoritraij a new science center? the 
renovation of three buildings? and the purchase of real 
estate. In this continuing expansion progr^, at l^^ast 
two other buildings are planned, a for the 

Lower School at an estimated cost of ?500, 000.00 and a 
Student Center at an estimated cost of 
special campaign for funds formally 

hoped for completion of the Lower School building in three 
years. Even before the formal campaign has 
off to a successful start with one donation of $200,000.00 
provided the Board matches the amount. Bas^ on the previous 
record, the amotint will be more than matched. 



Summary 

This study of Isidore Newman School indicates that the 
school at present has relatively few difficulties serious 
enough to be called problems. The student body is elitish , 
whether this is an asset or a liability may depend on one s 
point of View. For now it may well be a financial asset and 
Si educational liability. The only way to secure a more re- 
presentative sampling would appear to be to increase the 
amount for scholarships. 

In the relations of the school with state education 
officials, there are at least two potential problem areas. 

The administration of Newman has tried to select teachers 
with the personality, training, and background 
to the school without being lifted by stete 
requirements. Whether the state can or wxll limxt this 
freedom of teacher selection by withdrawxng state accred- 
itation, or other means, is unknown. Nor is it known 
effect the loss of state accreditation might have should 
Newman retain acOreditation with regional ^dinde^ndent 
school agencies. There is a further possibxlxty , 

more and more certified teachers are unemployed, the teachers 
uniot« might become interested. 

A second area of conflict with state officials is 
curriculum, control at present being primarily exercised 
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through specific and limited graduation requirements. If 
these requirements are strictly enforced, it becomes diffi> 
cult to make significant changes in the school's curricular 
program. In the public schools there is even considerable 
official censorship of books for use in schools which has 
so far not affected the programs in the non-public schools. 

In addition, curricular offerings are controlled to a con- 
siderable extent in this state by specific acts of the 
legislat\ire, recent ones being the requiring of instruction 
about communism and omission of sex education. An extension 
of this policy could limit both public and non-public 
education . 

State and federal direct financial influence to date 
has been limited to a few dollars for library services, so 
financial pressure has been insignificant. The potential, 
however, is there. What effect would increased amounts of 
state or federal funds through direct or indirect sources, 
through special services, through teacher salary supplements, 
through "voucher" plans have on the independence of non- 
public schools? Will public funds reduce the financial in- 
dependence of non-public schools and will the increased 
financial dependence reduce the educational independence? 

This year the federal government through the Internal Revenue 
Service has required of non-public schools the completion of 
a form disclosing their admission requirements and procedures 
which must be racially non-discriminating or the schools face 
a loss of tax exemption status. To date apparently only a 
policy of open racial admission has been required; no quota 
or percentage of Black admissions or enrollments has yet been 
established. What the future holds in this area remains to 
be seen. If Newman were placed in a position which resulted 
in lost tax exemptions, this would be a blow to its operating 
budget. With a plant valued at close to three million dollars, 
property tax alone would add $30,000.00 to $40,000.00 to the 
operating budget. 

A continuing concern is the mobility and change in the 
residential area around the school. If the student population 
that is interested in and can afford to attend Newman moves 
from the area for whatever reason, the school would have to 
follow the students, if that proved feasible* The effect of 
such change on the property values in the area could also 
affect the school's financial f*tture. 

Another area of concern is the effect of inflation. As 
of now, student fees and tuition support most of the oper- 
ational program. The unanswered question, and perhaps for 
now unanswerable, is whether tuition can continue to pay for 
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the education or whether increasing tuition costs will raise 
tuition to the level where an educational version of the 
economic law of diminishing returns begins operate--to 
a point where not enough students can afford fo pay tjjo 
tuition necessary to keep the school operating as a 
institution. Since 1962 tuition maximums have xncreased 
almost two and one-half times. Today the parent , 

educate his child at Newman faces a ^ 

outlay of $17,600.00 for tuition alone. 

follows the pattern of 5his 

doubled by 1982 for a total of more than $35,000.00. TOis 

would appear from the vantage point of the present to be a 
lot of cheap dollars, or an expensive education. 

respite these varying concerns, Newman is today free of 
debt, operating in the black, conducting successful capita^ 
outlay drives, and maintaining successful J;, 

grams. The adjective "independent" as fppli^ 
the United States, has signified primarily financial freed^, 
free of the need for public or other funds not controlled by 
the aoverning body of the school. The Newman Board of 
Ck)vernors has to date successfully practised this 
Newman is entitled to the adjective "independent ^d >opes 
to remain so. That it is a coeducational and day sch^l 
seems to be in its favor. Several of the non-public schools 
in^he nation facing financial crises in recent years have 
been unisex and boarding schools, which 
total educational costs. Apparently, 

ditions largely govern each situation. For instance, in 
New Orleans a famous private Catholic girls school (Sacred 
Heart Academy) , once a thriving yarding school 
students from Central and South America as well as the states, 

discontinued its boarding operations eight V®^® S^New-” 

tinues as a day school. It has been noted that more ^ New 

man's students who once went to boarding schools 

tion of their elementary education now remaxn 

Yet, just across Lake Pontchartrain a prxvate ^tholic board 

ing school for boys (St. Paul's Academy) flourishes. 

The financial future of Newman and 
independent schools thus contains »®®y 
possibilities. Can Newman 
and thus relatively free educationally? 
independence is weakened or lost, can educational 
still be maintained? Despite some unanswer^le question , 
at least for non-prophets, the mem^rs of the Newman a^n 
istration face a changing future with confidence. .™y 
believe that for sixty-seven years Newman has survxved and 
will continue to survive? that Ne^an can remain, J® now, 
financially indpendent and educationally free? that there 
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will continue to be a place in education in this country 
for the independent college preparatory school that is 
successful in achieving its goals and is making a positive 
contribution to education and to society. It would be 
unfortunate for education in the United states if their 
belief did not prove to be a reality. 



FOOTNOTES 

^Isidore Newman School Bulletin » 1970-72, p.l 
2 

See Appendix of this chapter for statistical table 
^Ibid. 

^Ibid. 

Sibid. 
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The information in this study was gained through inter> 
views with the following personnel connected with the Isidore 
Ne'onan School: 



1. Mr. Willicim Palmer Cunninghauon, Headmaster 

2. Mrs. Margaret B. Russell, Lower School Principal 

3. Mr. Frank J. Schick, Middle School Principal 

4. Mrs. Sidney B. Schultz, Upper School Principal 

5. Miss Marie H. Roussel, Director of Admissions 

6. Mrs. John B. Thorpe, Director of Public Relations 

7. Mr. Joel E, Emerman, Business Manager 

8. Miss Erminia Wadsworth, Head Librarian 

9. Mrs. Stanley T. Barone, Media Director 

10. Mr. Sydney J. Besthoff, III, Treasurer, Board 



And from duplicated materials: 

1. Triennial Report of Isidore Newman School to the 
Independent Schools Association of the Southwest, 



2. Special Financial Report to the National Association 
of Independent Schools , 1971. 

3. Isidore Newman School Bulletin, 1970-72, and Bulletin 
Supplement , 1971-72. 

4. Budget of Isidore Newman School, 1971-72. 

5. The Greenie , February, October, November 1970 and 
January, May, June, October 1971. 



of Governors 



1971 




7. AN INNOVATIVE CATHOLIC SCHOOL 

"by 14ary Landers 
NcNeese State University 



Lcike Charles is a city of approximately 85,000 people 
located on beautiful Lcike Charles and the Calcasieu River. 

In 1925, the city fathers voted to widen and deepen the 
channel of the river to accomodate sea-going vessels. As a 
result, the city has become one of the important • deep sea 
ports along the Gulf of Mexico. In the last ten years, the 
channel of Calcasieu River has again been widened and deep- 
ened so that ships of any sizd may now come into the port. 

This channel connects the city with all of the ports of the 
nation and the world through the Intra-Coastal Canal and the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

In addition to the shipping industry, the area produces 
much rice, cattle, lumber and oil products. Synthetic rub- 
ber and chemicals, such as chlorine, olefin, plastics, ex- 
plosives and many others , are also manufactured here. 

It is not only a very productive area but also has many 
recreational opportunities . The many lakes , rivers and the 
gulf provide fishing, water sports, and the hunting of duck 
and other wild fowl. / 

There is a parish public school system which is operated 
under the direction of a single board of education with a 
superintendent as its chief administrative officer. In ad- 
dition, McNeese State University is located in Lake Charles. 
It has been instrumental in providing an abundance of certi- 
fied teachers for tlie area. 

Sacred Heart School and Church is located in the center 
of one of the middle to low income areas of the old city. 

It is one of two churches and two school.s in the city estab- 
lished especially for Negroes. In October, 1908, a group 
of Catholic Negro men petitioned the pastor of the largest 
Catholic Church in town for help in getting a church school 
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for tiiolr children. The petition finally reached the Sisters 
of the Holy Family in Lafayette, Louisiana, who recommended 
Miss Eleanor Figaro, one of their recent graduates, as the 
teacher . 

This lady "with a dream" opened the school with 18 stu- 
dents in Green Hall on Enterprise Boulevard. In 1910, a 
tract of land just one block over from Enterprise Boulevard 
was purchased, and a little "Red Schoolhouse" was built. At 
this time Miss Mary Ryan was added to the faculty. Money was 
not very plentiful, so it was necessary to initiate many 
money raising schemes to keep the school in session. "We 
taught all week, cleaned extra well on Friday so we could 
have a Fair on Saturday. Again, we cleaned up for church on 
Sunday morning. (The school served as the church.) The 
school was cleaned again for Monday morning. "But we loved 
it," stated Miss Mary Ryan during a recent interview. Then 
shfe added, "We would co6k 50 chickens on a wood stove in our 
kitchen. Sometimes if we ran out of wood we just chopped up 
the fence. "1 Miss Ryan at 79 still lives two blocks from 
the school and is an active supporter of the church and 
school . 

In 1918 a storm destroyed the school, so back they went 
to Green Hall and to Miss Ryan's home until the building could 
be replaced. In 1920 the Sacred Heart Parish was established 
and another big step was taken when the Sisters of the 
Bleissed Sacreraent took ever the school. A convent was built 
and four more class rooms were added. 

In 1923 the first year of high school was added. The 
other two years were added during 1924-25. In 1927 teacher 
training was given in the eleventh grade. Evening classes 
were provided three nights a week for teachers . Xavier Center 
for Extension Courses from Xavier University in New Orleans, 
Louisiana, was established, but had to be discontinued in 1941 
because the growth of the school was so great that no space 
for the center was available. Other buildings and a new 
church were built through the years. The school became a mem- 
ber of the. Southern Association of Secondary Schools and 
Colleges. It grew in membership to about 400-450 students. 

The sixties brought changes in schools, states, and in the 
nation. It also brought about the closing of Sacred Heart 
High School in 1967. 

Sacred Heart is called a Parish. It is actually a mission 
with no clearly defined area. Members of the parish live in 
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all areas of the city and way attend any Catholic Church, but 
they usually prefer to attend Sacred Heart or the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary. Both churches have schools operated by the 
Sisters of the Blessed Sacrement. Each school has about 275 
students . 

There are six Catholic schools in the area, five ele- 
mentary schools and one high school. 



The School Plant 

Sacred Heart, a predominately black Catholic school, has 
272 children, 269 black and three white. This is the first 
year to enroll any white children. Sister Michelle has been 
the principal for the past three years. This is her first 
assignment as ein administrator. 

The school plant consists of two buildings. One two- ' 
story building houses the K— 5 grades, plus the reading labora- 
tory. This building is fifty years old, yet the bright 
orange and yellow desks , which were painted by the students 
last summer for twenty— five cents each, impart a warm glow. 

The second building, the junior high school, is located 
across Louisiana Street to the west of the elementary school. 
While the elementary campus is enclosed with heavy wire fences 
for ssifety purposes, the junioir high school facilities enjoy an 
open Ccimpus . The rectory, a very large, rambling two-story 
white frame building surrounded by heavy wire fencing, serves 
as the north boundary of the junior high school campus. 

The main building of the junior high complex is a red^ 
brick gymnasium with classrooms attached along side the main 
floor . Doors open from the basketball court into’ the class- 
rooms as well as from each classroom to the outside campus. 

The outside doors open onto walks which encircle the building. 
The walks also connect the main building with the instruction 
media center (IMG) , which is a white frame building. The IMG 
is accessible and convenient for student use. The coyered 
walkway which connects th.e main exit from the gym to the ^ media 
center gives protection from the frequent showers and rain 
which are common to Southwest Louisiana. 

To the south of the main building and located across 
Division Street (this is not a busy thoroughfare) is the li- 
brary, a red brick building whose interior is buff-colored 
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I brick tile. Further description will be given later con*- 
cerning the appearance and usage of this building. 

I 

I The four main classrooms are air-conditioned this year, 

i a fact which, the students are quick to praise because they 
f had not experienced this "luxury” in the elementary school. 
They promptly explain that it is easier to learn in cool, 
comfortable conditions. In the fall and late spring the 
weather is often hot and muggy. 

The junior high school consists of the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades with an enrollment of eighty-two students. 



The Faculty 

The school has five white nuns and five Negro lay teach- 
ers on the regular teaching staff. Besides these, they have 
a Reading Ledjoratory with a full time white teacher and a 
Negro aide. A retired nun teaches vocal music in grades five 
through eight. Eight of the teachers have Louisiana Teach- 
ing Certificates and two lay teachers have temporary certifi- 
cates. Two of the teachers have Masters Degree, and seven 
have their B.A. Degree. 



This is a class size distribution for the 1971-1972 
school year: 



Kindergarten full day 25 

First 35 

Second 38 

Third 35 

Fourth 26 

Fifti 28 

Sixth 32 

Seventh 28 

Eighth 22 




When Sister Michelle came to Sacred Heart and started 
looking at the records, she realized something had to be done 
because too many children were below , their grade norm, espe- 
cially in reading. She saw the placid, frozen faces on young 
children as she walked into the rooms. What she wanted to 
see were autonomous, curious, sensitive and alive children. 

Her first step toward improving the situation in the 
elementary grades was in reading . The reading texts were old 
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and as a result created no enthualaem. Many parents of 
children now in school had used the same texts when they them* 
selves were students at Sacred Heart. 

The New Scott f Foresman Integrated Readers # 1965 edition # 
were bought for use. When the small children looked at the 
pictures in their readers# they would rub the picture of the 
black child. Sometimes they would even rub their own face 
to the black picture. One little boy replied# "There I ami" 
Sister Michelle says# "This did a great deal for the child's 
self-concept. He had a book he could identify with immedi- 
ately. "2 

The Stanford Achievement Test was administered. On the 
basis of the results# teachers attempted to provide reading 
material on the level where the children could read. Sister 
Michelle took children daily from their room when a severe lag 
was apparent# and gave help on specific skills. The Stanford 
Achievement Tests have been administered in March of 1969# 

1970, and 1971. The results are presented in Tables 7/1 and 7/2. 

The results seem to indicate that the innovation of the 
"Workshop Way" has not been without value for the children 
who have been exposed to it. Thus, in the fall of 1969 only 
7% of the first grade children scored .above grade level and 
87% scored below grade level in reading achievement scores. 
Retested in March, 1970# these same students, now in second 
grade, scored above grade level in 23% of the cases and below 
grade level in 56% of the cases. The results of testing in 
March-, 1971 indicate that 40% of these students (now in third 
grade) scored above grade level and 50% scored below grade 
level . * 



The Workshop Way ; An Educational Innovation 

Sister Michelle, the principal of Sacred Heart School, 
knew Sister Grace Pi Ion and her results working with disad- 
vantaged children using the "Workshop Way" in the Danneel 
School in New Orleans, Louisiana. She was very anxious to 
start this program at Sacred Heart. 

Sister Helen, a teacher at Sacred Heart, also knew Sister 
Grace and her work. She was, at the time, teaching the fourth 
grade, and attempting to use the "Workshop Way" in her class 
with mathematics. She had completed her undergraduate degree 
at the House of Studies at Xavier University in New Orleans. 



*Ed.^note; Obviously the trend is at least partially 
attributable to regression effects". 
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While there, she wee in Sister Grace’s class and did work 
prior to her student teaching in a ’’Workshop Way” classroora. 
^r ^iz’ot impression was that it provided ”too much free- 
dom. Big boys who could not read were up walking and look- 
ing around the classroom. Later in the semester she again 

this same classroom and found these same boys really 
reading and doing learning tasks. As a result Sister Michelle 
had no trouble convincing Sister Helen to come down and start 
the "Workshop Way” with the first grade children. 

"The first year," Sister Helen says, "was rather diffi- 
cult at times. she tried to create an atmosphere of love, 
warmth, security, confidence, trust, and relaxation. It was 
important to go slow. She taught the children how to care 
for materials, what can be used, where they can be used, and 
where they are to be kept permanently. Most of the materials 
have a self -check answer built in for an Immediate feedback. 

This philosophy is based on Sister Grace Pilon's five free- 
dom ' s . ^ 

Sister Helen's classroom has rows of armed deskchairs 
painted a bright yellow color, two chalkboards, two bulletin 
boards, a library table and chairs, and an aguarium. The 
floor is covered with indoor-outdoor carpet of green, yellow 
and orange. Vivid colored alphabet picture cards, depicting 
scenes that would be typical in the lives of black children, 
were placed above the chalkboard on two walls. The words 
used for each of the alphabet letters were A for Afro, B for 
beautiful, C for cool, D for dream, E for everybody, F for 
family, G for grocery, H for home,.! for important, J for 
jazz, K forjcids, etc., all through the letters of the alpha- 
bet. Shelving was built across the back wall of the room 
about four feet high. Another shelf was in front of the 
library table to divide that area from the remainder of the 
room. The back wall shelves contained the following: 



1. 


Puzzles. These individual pieces were 
a number on it to correspond 
on the puzzle frame. 


in a box with 
to the number 


2. 


Cardboard objects to trace. 




3. 


Words. These were taken from old books 
pasted on a strip of paper and 


and workbooks, 
laminated. 


4. 


Tripod magnifying glass . 




5. 


Library books . 
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6. Religion books. 

7. Dictionary. 

8. Green Thinkers. (One group was matching name cards 

with picture name cards to develop 
visual discrimination and matching 
skills. ) 



9. First Talking Alphabet Phonics Cards. 

A box, which closely resembled four man-sized shoe boxes 
attached together and covered with green flowered contact 
paper, was the holder for such things as writing paper, news- 
paper want-ad pages (these were cut in 8 x 11 sheets for visual 
discrimination and letter recognition. (The children were to 
circle the letter t for example.) Also found in the boxes was 
scribble paper. TEis box was on the lower shelf by ^he li- 
brary table in easy access for the small hands that came by. 

A tripod chart holder held a color chart showing the color 
names and vivid colors for each color represented. There we e 
certain tasks to be accomplished by each child for this chart. 



This room at first glance seems well organized with many 
more available materials than ever seen in a classroom ready 
for children to use. 



A homemade listening center, which was made by capable 
hands of the school custodians, and closely resembling the 
old fashioned feed trough, extended across the wall under the 
chalkboard. This was the resting place for the 10 head sets . 
Sister Helen makes her own recording using the Talking ABC 
Cards, where the children listen, see and feel the letters. 



A typical day in the first grade "Workshop Way" schedule 
would find Sister Helen checking homework (words) while other 
children begin their tasks. School does not officially begin 
until 8:30., but as soon as the children arrive they come to the 
room to begin their "Workshop Way" tasks. This is accomplished 
without any verbal urgings or directions by the teacher . 



The tasks are written on cards about 5" x 7" and fastened 
side by side across the top of the chalkboard by thumbtacks. 

Each child begins with Number 1 and progresses tJirough the tasks 
at his own rate of speed. The tasks are accomplished by the 
children in different ways. Some sit at their desk; others 
sit or lie on the floor; some work in pairs; two might be read- 
ing aloud to each other; and six or more children might be at 




i 
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the listening center. Every child was busily engaged in com- 
^ pleting his task and moving on to the next one. 

\ 5 

The tasks to be completed are: 



1. 


Alphabet Chart 


13. 


Newspaper (tracing) 


2. 


Touch Bumps 


14. 


Number Names 


3. 


Paper Folding 


15. 


Secret with God 


4. 


Green Thinker 


16. 


Days of the Week 


5. 


Color Names 


17. 


Teach a Group 


6. 


Scribble Picture 


18. 


Red Thinker 


7. 


Tracing 


19. 


Ordinals 


8 . 


Science Book , p . 


10 20. 


Health Book 


9. 


3 Across 


21. 


Magnifying Glass 


10. 


Puzzle 


22. 


Spelling 


11. 


Work Sheet 


23. 


S . R . A . 


12. 


Write on Board 


24. 


Etc . 



As these children are completing the different tasks , 
the teacher is moving about among the children checking and 
helping where it is needed. She is not giving any verbal 
directions but allowing them to move freely any place they 
choose to work. 

A green plastic box with each child’s name on a card- 
board divider is placed on a tab3.e. As a child finished a 
task that is a loose sheet of paper, he places the paper be- 
hind his name in the box. First year children were accomp- 
lishing this task after a few weeks of school. 



After the "Workshop Way" session, the whole group partici- 
pate in lessons such as Oral Language Development, Mathematics, 
Phonics, Religion, Physical Education, Writing, and Reading. 

In organizing the "Workshop Way," Sister Grace Pilon said,” 




Although the system operates in an environment 
conditioned by five freedoms and the teachers en- 
joy flexibility in time and curriculum, there are 
enough MUSTS to give the pupils security. Pupils 
must do the workshop tasks in order. Teachers must 
follow a sequence of activities throughout the day 
in teaching subject matter. This latter require- 
ment precludes the possibility of a teacher allow- 
ing an exaggerated permissiveness or floundering in 
the presentation of subject matter. 

The second grade classrbom was organized in the seune pat- 
as the first grade. It has bright orange desk chairs. 
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with 

companies would be Pjeasea , neatlv on the shelves 

5s?i^hrihfxLr 

carpet, also. 

Mrs. Audrey Barker, the second grade teacher, has been 
teaching here Sacred Heart School s^^ 

went to Xavier University in New oriea^ Sister Grace 

prepared ">“Y “sterials i? 

that she used years back. She began using a rew lae 

the "Workshop Way" 'sinee'her summer's study 

thoroughly “^3®>^^tand it. However, since^^^^ 

and preparation of materials, sne 4-r-n<;f and re- 

to deate a classroom where love, confidence, trust and re 

laxation is evident. 

There are two white children in this second grade who 
were previously enrolled in a public liLd 

Ld^Heak ^d eL\t diiferent from the other 

IShooi better, because that other fhool had too many colored 
people.'' tsacred Heart this semester^^^^ 

tapped him on__the shoulder as he^talked^and^ homLork. 

you tomorrow. He said t . , , •inet aiven the homework 

L:f tfsr^Hrfar 4tasrVu?Vi^^^^^^^^ 

it's not very much to do and I can do it. 

Mrs Barker, at the time of our visit, was working with 
a reaSng group if twelve c^^ren. She was P-marUy -n-^^ 

SSlr^ip*: ?Srrtll“'cSllrL wire doing "Workshop.^ Some 

were in chairs writing, some on the vS^ iaSe be- 

girls reading to each other, one girl Peiping a very large 
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Mrs. Barker says her second graders are much further in 
reading than others in previous years. Several children came 
to her second grade without completing the first grade read- 
ing program. These children have completed this in six weeks 
and are now ready to move on to more difficult work. She 
feels that the children this year, after having a year of 
"Workshop Way," are more eager to learn. By eight o'clock 
they are anxious for her to open the door and want to know 
"why" if she is late. The school day actually begins at 8:30. 
Another advantage, states Mrs. Barker, "The children are not so 
aware of a reading group status as they were in my traditional 
teaching. I work with several small groups, several large 
groups and several individual children all within a day's time."^ 

Mrs. Barker thinks she is a much better teacher today 
than ever before. The "Workshop Way" is part of her rationale 
and with the support of Sister Michelle, the principal, it has 
helped to create an attitude of freedom that permeates the 
whole school. Mrs. Barker states, "There was a time when you 
never said anything regardless of how you felt. Today, however, 
it's different. I can go to Sister Michelle to talk, about just 
anything — large or small. 

Parents are in her room every week. She calls each parent 
(she has 38 children this year) to tell them what she is 
attempting to do and that she needs their help. She was very 
proud to say that especially the parents of the children who 
were the weakest and having the most difficultjr were eager to 
come and help. 

Mrs. Nelson, a lay Negro teacher who has been teaching 
at Sacred Heart for 27 years, was also interviewed. She is not 
using the "Workshop Way," but explained that her third grade 
children this year were "different — so different. "9 In re- 
sponse to probing as to how they are different, she said, 

"You know our children are usually about two years behind in 
reading. This year when I started reviewing, they knew the 
words. They knew sounds and how to attack any work, which en- 
cdDles me to move to more difficult material." She further 
stated, "They are much more independent and alert. They know 
how to move from one activity to another and seem to want to 
work and learn . " 

She explained that she was enrolled in school this summer 
completing her B.A. Degree. She does not have the individualized 
materials that Sister Grace Pilon, the originator of the Work- 
shop Way, recommends for her classroom, instead, Mrs. Nelson 
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uses extra work sheets, games and word cards for enrichment 
work. She is very anxious to acquire some materials and wants 
•hn trv the "Workshop Way , " but so far a lack of txme has made 
it impossible for hlr to prepare the materials. 



Contract Plan 

Sister Michelle, the principal of Sacred Heart School, is 
an energetic, inquisitive individual who is not satisfied V7ith 
comfortable routine unless she can see evidence of growth and 
an awareness and alertness in the students. Therefore, she xs 
constantly urging and leading her teachers to try new ideas 
live new experiences . 

After the launching of the "Workshop Way" last year in 
both grades one and two, the principal felt that there should 
be a better way of stimulating the imagination and interests 
of the young adolescents in her charge. She did not want to 
use the "Workshop Way" itself with the older children, but 
she did want the philosophy behind this program included 
these children, also. With research and study she chose 
"Contract Method" as the vehicle which she, her teachers, and 
students would use. She discussed her ideas with her staff 
and provided means by which they could observe "the new plan 
in action in the Jeanerette School System, Jeanerette, Louisi- 
ana. The principal herself studied the "Contract Plan in 
Lacrosse, Wisconsin, at Viterbo College for six weeks during 
the summer, 1971. 

The contracts are developed by the teachers in "^e various 
subject areas, for example, social studies, mathematics, science, 
and English. The teacher spends considerable time in developing 
a contract which is designed to cover thoroughly a specific 
unit, area, principle or section of material for mastery. Such 
categories as content classification, purpose, criterion per- 
formance, definitions, taxonomy category, resources, etc. are 
stated, explored and covered in a contract. A preview of the 
work to be completed is presented by the teacher. Each student 
is then given a contract to read. At this point the student 
decides how much time he will need to complete and fulfill the 
terms of the contract. He then signs the contract and dates 
the time for completion. The student develops a feeling that 
he has been offered the opportunity to make a choice in Part 
of what he will be doing each day. Not only is he afforded the 
opportunity of choosing the length of time for the completion 
of the contract, but he is also given the opportunity to make 
the decision of whether or not the contract is too difficult tor 
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hira. The teacher questions the student whether or not he is 
confident about his decision. "V^at happens if you do not ful- 
fill your contract?" was asked of several students. A rather 
serious expression crossed the face of an eighth grade girl as 
she answered, "Oh, but everybody wants to complete his contract 
before time if possible because nobody — but nobody — wants to be 
late ! You ' d be dumb if that happened to you . " 

A handsome, alert boy in the top level of the eighth grade 
was quick to point out, "You see with this method everybody 
is working on his level; and, Man, there is no reason why you 
can't do the work. You see I'm working to get a scholarship so 
I can go to college, and, Man, you can’t get a scholarshiop if 
you're not on your toes. Man, you gotta stay with it." 

"The teachers help ^ou if you don't understand, or someone 
in the class who knows how to do what you're "hung-up" on can 
give you a hand and help out," was the answer given by a sixth 
grade girl who was functioning on Level III, which is the 
"slowest" ability level. 

Six of the stiidents interviewed volunteered the information 
that there is a general appreciation of the contract method by 
the students because, "It does not hold you back. You can go 
as far as you can and as fast as you can. You don't have to 
wait for the others to catch up." 

One student stated, "I like the contracts 'cause it's like 
racing with yourself. It's kind of like the song I saw a guy 
dance to — something about me and my shadow. Well, you see you 
are always there, but it's kind of like a shadow 'cause you keep 
on trying to do better than you've already done. You just know 
you can do it." 

It was learned later that all of the students had been made 
aware that the school would open on Saturday for any student 
who was not able to fulfill his contract on time. To date it 
has not been necessary to open Saturday school for anyone. The 
general comment from most students queried about this was, "Man, 
you don't want to be called 'stupid.' You get it all done." 

In order to provide the best learning experiences possible 
for all the students, the principal and her staff feel that 
homogeneous grouping, involving three levels of general ability 
and performance, provides for optimum growth and development in 
the presently used plan. The more advanced students are able to 
progress ab a faster rate than those who need more special 
attention. Moreover, with the three levels or divisions the 
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teacher is able to work with small groups who need help on 
similar problems or question's; or a student who has already 
mastered the work may assist other students; or the student 
needing help may turn to the IMC (Instructional Media Center) 
for assistance. 

In these classrooms, too, the painted desks of bright 
yellow, the attractive and provocative bulletin boards, along 
with the various resource materials immediately tell the 
story that this is a setting that is conducive to both teach- 
ing and learning. The students rise to greet the visitors in 
unison. "Good Morning. " or "Good Afternoon . " After the 
salutation of courtesy dome students look expectantly at the 
visitor as if to ask, "Aren't you going to ask me some 
questions, or don't yovi want to know what I am doing?" Others 
simply are too involved with what they are doing to pay much 
attention to anyone else. On this particular afternoon 
several students in social studies were involved in the prob- 
lem of latitude and longitude. One animated seventh grade 
student beamed as she declared, "This is easy because I kept 
up with Hurricane Edith as she crossed Honduras; th€'.n way 
down in the Gulf of Mexico before she hit landfall down close 
to Cameron 1 They showed it on Channel 7 and I plotted it on 
ray hurricane map just like the weatherman did on T.V." 

During this time the teacher was involved with one stu- 
dent who was experiencing difficulty comprehending the meaning 
and use of the terras latitude and longitude. After the third 
explanation, the teacher called the student by name and stated, 
"You are not listening; you haven't heard what I said — now 
listen carefully." Again she explained, and then the student 
said, "Oh, I see," and proceeded to plot the degrees of lati- 
tude and longitude on the map section of her contract. 

From time to time the teacher walked by to see that this 
student was completing her work correctly. It was somewhat 
confusing to see students constantly moving about the room. 

Some gathered materials and left by the door leading to the 
south exit. Others were in a similar process of leaving by 
the north exit. Several students were whispering quietly and 
explaining certain sections of their work. The teacher ex- 
plained that, students had the freedom to move in whatever 
direction they felt would best expedite the means toward com- 
pletion of their contracts; therefore, the students were per- 
mitted v/itfiout each time requesting permission from the teacher 
to go to the library, to go to the IMG, or to remain in the 
classroom.. Before the students left the room at the end of the 
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period, they were asked if anyone had contracts for which he 
is responsible in that particular class. These are kept for 
evaluation purposes. The post test follows this phase of 
completion . 

The science laboratory was a mass of activity. Each 
student had the written problem which his contract required. 

The teacher dispensed the mciterials which each student indi- 
cated were needed for his experiment. These mixtures were 
placed in the appropriate beakers, or test tubes; various 
samples were analyzed; weights were adjusted; watches were in 
evidence as proper times were observed. 

The teacher was moving about constantly. She was heard 
to explain the physical and chemical properties of iron and 
sulphide to a student. "You see one of the ways in which they 
differ is that iron can be magnetized. Get a magnet and you 
will understand what I mean." The student placed the magnet 
in the properties and immediately saw the iron particles drawn 
toward the magnet. 

Another student's solutions had not boiled according to 
the time specified in her problem. The teacher explained 
that if the student lowered the standard and closed the window 
the flame would be directly under the solution; the student 
followed the directions; looked at her watch, and in a short 
time she gave the "a-okay" sign and proceeded to write up the 
details of her experiment. 

The bialletin board contained a written account of a num- 
ber of completed experiments. One gave a detailed description 
of testing two well-known brands of toothpaste to determine 
which contained more acid. 

One student who had been in the IMG looking at film strips 
which explained energy reported to the teacher that she v;as 
ready to begin her experiment. She requested the necessary 
properties. It was time for the bell and the teacher explained, 
"You can do this tomorrow because there won't be enough time 
now." Each student hastily accounted for all of the materials 
and properties which he had received and rushed to the next class. 

The rapport between teacher and students was quite visible 
in a lower level ability group in a language arts class. The 
Scune contract had been assigned to eleven boys . The girls were 
in physical education. It was obvious that these students were 
not the brightest in the class. Yet the "friendly but you are 
responsible" approach used by the Sister kept each boy trying. 

When a student made an error in the voccibulary study, he was 
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informed of his error in such a way that he did not feel de- 
feated nor hesitant to attempt the next word. One very small 
but lively young gentleman, as the Sister referred to him, 
reported that a "mice” on television sang, "Viva," which was 
one of the words in the vocabulary section of the contract. 
This brought praise from the teacher that the student had 
remembered the correct pronunciation, but the word "mice" 
is plural and he should have used the singular term "mouse." 

The lesson in no way resembled a dull, routine drill of 
the vocabulary list. Rather, it incorporated reading skills, 
spelling, a section of social studies in which Mexico as a 
neighbor was discussed, a bit of history involving President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, and the location of several cities. 

The physical education program appears to be a delight 
for both boys and girls. There is a part-time black male 
physical education teacher who is concentrating on coordi- 
nation, skills, etc., in basketball. He coaches the football 
team. "He's really neat. Sister was all right, but she just 
wasn't up to what coach can do," was the comment of one of 
the boys. 

A priest from the local church teaches religion and 
appears to relate well with the students. One tall eighth 
grade girl said, "He's cool; he speaks our language is why I 
like religion." She further stated, "He doesn't just stay 
with books. He talks with you. I hate to go to public school 
next year because I can't take religion. I'll have to go 
though because it will cost too much for me to go to St. Louis 
Academy." She shook her head sadly. 

The instructional media center contains film strips, 
records, ear phones, and various visual reference sour c^. 
Since this is a beginning venture, the equipment is limited; 
however, the principal and her staff envision developing a 
little theater, a creative art media, and a better arrange- 
ment for showing films. Students are using the center and 
are looking forward to the delivery of new furniture. 

In this open structure school, students are free to go 
to the library whenever they feel the need. There is no 
librarian on duty; it is operated, on the honor system. Al- 
though there are many good books and much material available 
to the students, the staff desires more and better materials. 
The language arts teacher explained that she plans to develop 
individual contracts for the most advanced students. This 
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includes! one student who attended McNeese State University^ 
last summer as a member of the "Governor's Program which in- 
volves the very brightest students in Louisiana. 

The contract plan has been in operation only a few weeks. 
It is too early to evaluate the program. It is evident that 
the teachers like ("Although we've never worked so hard be- 
f Q]^ 0 ” ) ill? the students feel challenged and want to meet the 
challenge' positively, and the parents are giving their support. 
These are the factors that usually spell success — we must wait 
and evaluate. 



Music Program 

With a desire to produce a "Black History" program. Sister 
Michelle requested that Sister Letitia be assigned to Sacred 
Heart for five months. (Sister Letitia is 76 years old and 
supposed to be retired. However, it seems that along the way 
that someone has forgotten to tell Sister Letitia that she is 
retired.) She is very vivacious, full of energy, .and' music. 

She brought along the copy of the Black History Program that 
she had helped produce in Pennsylvania. After arriving she 
realized Sacred Heart had both boys and girls so it was neces- 
sary to rewrite the entire program to include both and also to 
make it more appropriate to Louisiana. 

Prior to this time there had been no music program at 
Sacred Heart, so Sister Letitia 's immediate task was to teach 
fourteen songs to 71 boys and girls in grades 6 , 7 and 8 . 

That was seemingly an impossible task since only a week was 
availcible to learn the songs before the Black History Week. 

With Sister Letitia 's enthusiasm and help, this task was ac- 
complished. 

The first production was such a success that many requests 
for the program followed. It has been given nine more times, 
the last one being at the First Methodist Church (white church). 
Some highlights of the program and the historical importanipe 
of black people are: Pedro Alonzo, who came to North America 

with Columbus; Esevancio (Little Stephen) who was a black man 
in Cortez Party hunting for the "7 Cities of Gold;" the first 
wheat was planted by a black man; Chrisper Atticus , a black 
slave helped throw tea overboard at the Boston Tea Party and 
the first man to give his life in the massacre that followed; 
Phyllis VTheatley was the first Negro poet in the New World, 
Harriet Tuhman helped lead over 300 black people to freedom via 
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the underground railroad during the Civil War; Frederick 
Douglas was an advisor to Lincoln, publisher of a newspaper 
and an ex-slave. The program closed with the singing of l 
Have A Dream" by Martin Luther King . 

Sister Michelle, the principal, says that when she goes 
into the room where Sister Letitia is teaching, one of the 
larger boys will give her a wink, smile, and a nod as if to 
say, "Go along Sister, our music teacher has everything under 
control." "We feel we are greatly blessed to have a person 
with the talent, background, and enthusiasm that Sister Letitia 
possesses. She is a real challenge for the others of us to 
try to keep up with her , " said Sister Mic.helle . 



Parent Cooperation 

The "Workshop Way" is closely aligned to parent involve- 
ment. Indeed, the parents are a vital part of the school and 
the "open door" policy is really in practice. At Sacred Heart 
several parents were seen in the first and second grade rooms. 
They were involved in chores from cutting paper to sitting oy 
a child while he worked. Sister Michelle stated that the par- 
ents , after being presented with the option of trying to finance 
some innovative practices in their school r accepted the re 
responsibility of financing $5,000 for this school year. 

Last April, the parents met and divided into five area 
committees and appointed a chairman for each. 

fund raising activities in the individual areas, but together 
they produced a children's "Mini-Fair" to help raise funds. 

On Sundays after church, different groups sell coffee 

nuts. Other groups sell things such as candy, sweet potatoe pies 

and cakes. Last Saturday they had a cake sale and made $180.00. 

Varied events such as raffles, barbeques, and French dances a 

nickels to the needed budget. Parents evidently 

in their children and what they are learning, ^o_gather funds 

from so much real "leg work" in this nickel and dime fashion. 

The P.T.A. meets in the evening with an Open House meeting. 
Each meeting during the year emphasizes either the Elemen- 
tary (K-3) , Middle (4-5) or Junior High (6-8), so the parents 
with several children can visit each child's teacher on a 
different meeting night. As another incentive for , 

attend P.T.A. , the report cards are returned each grading period 
by the parents to the respective teacher. Both parents of many 
of the children work during the day so this provides a school 
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visit for them. Teachers are encouraged to have a parent 
meeting to explain the philosophy and psychology of the "Work- 
shop Way" to parents . 

Queried as to why they sent their children to Sacred 
Heart, most parents emphasized the values of religious train- 
ing, or alumni attachment, or the nuns’ dedication to teach- 
ing. Three pcirents had children in the school before the 
"Workshop Way" was introduced. In making a comparison to the 
older children, they said the children under the new program 
were progressing much faster and were much more self-sufficient 
at a younger level. They expressed gratitude to the Sisters 
for the Contract Method and felt that their children were 
excited over learning at their own rate and speed. "We think it's 
the best school in Lake Charles. Please help us to keep it 
open . " 



Other Developments 

Three teachers were observed in the public schools of the 
Lake Charles area using the "Workshop Way." Two of the 
teachers were in Calcasieu Parish and one in the adjoining 
Cameron Parish. 



The two teachers in Calcasieu Parish were full time stu- 
dents at McNeese State University, Early Childhood Department, 
during the school year, 1970-71. Throughout their student 
teaching phase they were encouraged by their supervising teach- 
er from the University to visit Sacred Heart. They did visit 
Sacred Heart, with this writer, accompanying them. They were 
impressed, bought the book "Workshop Way" and made many Thinker 
Tasks during the summer, 1971. 



This school year, 1971-72, they are beginning to organize 
their classrooms into a more flexible pattern that allows for 
true responsibility and individualization, not just more of 
the same thing . Both of these teachers have gone back to 
Sacred Heart this fall for a revisit to help clarify some areas. 
The principal taught for one of the teachers for the two hours 
she was visiting Sacred Heart. 



According to Bill .Blanton^^ in reporting of the research 
on Model Reading Programs, he states: 

. . . research has demonstrated that an innovative 

reading progrcim is more likely to be adopted if the 
demonstration site is able to provide active "follow-up" 
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assistance to those who have visited the demon- 
stration site and are considering the new read- 
ing program at their home sites . Assistance in- 
cludes distribution of sample materials and| 
other information; opportunity for return visits 
for in-depth study of the program; consultants 
willing to assist local sites in the installa- 
tion of the program, ( 



This statement confirms what these two teachers needed was 
to reinforce their further actions. One of the teachers said^^ 
"I have never felt like I wanted to hug a Negro before, but 
after watching Mrs, Barker so beautifully execute the things 
had been trying to do, I just wanted to hug her as a way of 
saying 'Thanks' for clarifying this for me," 



The first and second grade teachers have asked their, 
principal for permission to study the "Workshop Way" as their 
in-service project for this year. The one first grade teacher 
who is using the "Workshop Way" said, "Many of the other 
teachers kept asking how I knew how to organize my classroom 
and where did I get the materials and bn and oh, so evi- 

dently the mustard seed has been planted in Calcasieu Parish, 












The teacher in Cameron Parish has been teaching twenty- 
eight years,, Last spring semester she was enrolled in ai 
Reading Course in the Department of Early Childhood Education 
at McNeese State University, The professor (this writer) en- 
couraged her to visit Sacred Heart to see the innova tion they 
were using. She did so and she impressed, : 

wrote for the book and made a few] tasks before school opened 
this fall, 1971 . X visited her room after eight weeks of 
school and she expressed, "I cun thrilled with the effects of 
the 'Workshop Way , ' It has provided a developmental process 
that has enabled my children to get into reading sooner and ' 
with_ much more ease than ever before. They are much more self- 
sufficient and easily, move from one task to another with no 
teacher directi oh , X t allows children to r eally progress at; 
their own speed , I feel X really know my 



children's capabili- 
ties and interests . "X| <'^The recess- bell rang and as tie ; ^ 
children went outside] leaving their materihisi on 



the teacher 
Las t year I wou Id have told the chi Idr eh 
their titles before going outside for 



to;;': 

recess 



have 
seem to 
involved 



laughed . arid said , i "I pan 't believe " h I ' ve; changed , 

everything off ^ 

I 'm s6 glad X 

because; I enjoy v^hat;x ^m|;d6irig|a^ 
enjoy it, but I want you ; to; know it" is^^ morev.work ' > v 

than my old traditional way of teaching," This teacher 
the desire to revisit Sacred Heart .and also to: confer 



with the two younger neophytes.* 
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Would it not be wonderful if, after years 
of te 3 . 1 ing teachers what to do and where to go, 
^^j[\0j^2.r;a.n education savants and officials sudden 
ly discovered that the only real and iasting re~ 
forms in education in fact come about when 
teachers themselves are given facilities and re- 
leased time "to do their own thing” 



SUMMARY 



The evidence from Sacred Heart School seems to indicate 
that the "Workshop Way" is ONE innovative way of working 
with children. The children in this system are ^no longer 
just listeners recipients of teacher knowledge, but active 



participants. 

We told it like it was or like we were able to see it. 
True enough, the eyes reveal only what the brain computer can 

feedback. 

We saw a school where the principal gave the desire, in- 
centive and freedom, plus teachers who dared to be different 
and UNUSUAL. ^ 
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8. THE OPELOUSAS LAWSUIT 
by Fr. John J. Walsh 





The background here is simple and direct, it consists 
of three facts: (1) the Admissions Policy of the Catholic 

School Board of the Diocese of Lafayette; (2) the rejection 
by the Bishop of Lafayette of a pairing proposal involving 
a black and a white Catholic school in Opelousas; (3) the 
initiation by a group of black parents of a law suit neuning 
as defendants the School Board of Holy Ghost School (black), 
the School Board of the /icademy of the Immaculate Conception 
(white), and the Lafayette Diocesan School Board. The 
questions are: why did these facts lead to thp unprecedented 

legal action, and what are its implications for Catholic non- 
public education in Louisiana? 



But these questions cannot be directly: posed without 
locating the community and the schools for whom they are 
immediately significant. It is more than historically im- 
portant, therefore, to know that Opelousas is located in St. 
Landry (Civil) Parish, one of the first 19 parishes established 
by the Territoria;L Legislature in 1807 from the old Attakapas !; 
District. The white inhabitants of the area include many 
descendants of the Acadians, who along with the French and 
English were prominent aunong its early settlers. Known as 
the "Eden of Louisiana", St. Landry's fertile soil has made 
it an_ agricultural parish. Sweet potatoes (yams) are the main 
crop. 

St. Landry's total population was 80,364 in 1970. Of 
this number 47,107 pr 58 .6% were white and 33,257 or 41.4% were 
black . 2 Opelousas , the . par ish seat of. j ustice , is a town bt 
just over 20/0()0, 9 ,906 pb^ 10,215; or 50 .8% non- 

white . Purihg the pasb^ total popuia.t ion has ex- 
perienced a grp.v^hpf 15 all of this increase being 

::ih.,.the:'noh^white;residentSy' 



The two Gathplic schoolb central t^ have long 

been a part of the iOpelousas scene . The^^^^^j^ 

immaculatpCohception y^s established 1858 and except for 





two years during the Civil War it has remained almost con- 
tinuously open for white students from Opelousas and surround- 
ing areas. The Marionites of the Holy Cross have staffed the 
school since 1858 except for a 12 year period after the Civil 
War. It had an elementary school (K^8) and a high school 
(9-12), separated by sex. The girls were taught by the listers 
and the boys by Christian Brothers. It was coeducational up 
until the end of the 1968-69 school term. 

The Academy has a spacious Ccunpus with modern facilities. 
It has a large gym and possesses a track and footbaJ.! field. 

It contains two libraries, one for the elementary division and 
the other for the high school. The Cafeteria has been recently 
enlarged and air-conditioned. A new Science complex and four 
new classrooms were completed in 1969. 

Holy Ghost School, the black Catholic school, began in 
1866 as St. Joseph's School, and was conducted by the Sisters 
of the Holy Family, a religious community of Black nuns founded 
in New Orleans, Louisiana. The ncime of the School was changed 
to Holy Ghost in 1952 and it became the first schoCl for Blacks 
in the State of Louisiana to become State accredited. It has 
educated Blacks from Opelousas and the surrounding areas for 
over a hundred years. Holy Ghost has a beautiful campus with 
very modern buildings built in 1956. It has an elementary and 
high school complex containing 24 clkssrooms , two Science labora- 
tories and a new air-conditioned Cafeteria. It doesn't possess 
a gym. 

These two schools are situated in the saune area of the 
town, ironically enough, separated by the Catholic Cemetery. 

They both possess excellent plants and each had the same number 
of religious teachers, 10 each. 

Diocesan Policy and Evolution of the Court Case . 

During the summer of 1969, the deadline on "Freedom of 
Choice" was handed down by the Supreme Court. "Freedom of 
Choice" :was the option in Louisiana and the South, whereby 
students could choose the school of their choice. It was orig- 
inally intended as a means to integrate the public schools . It 

never fulfilled this; purpose and was finally done away with by 
the decision of the Supreme Court . The Supreme Court ordered 
a Unitary School Syistem for all pupils to begin in ,th^^ 
school „ year . ■ /;■ .'v/ \ ^ ^ V. ' 

In the month; of June, 1969 the Superintendent of Catholic 
Schools; for the Di^dese of Lafayette warned Principals and 

Pastors of Catholic schools not to become 'havens of Segrega- 
tion' for whites fleeing the public schools. Despite this 
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warning by the Superintendent several Catholic schools with 
all white or predominantly white student bodies began accept- 
ing white students from the public schools. The Academy of 
the Immaculate Conception in Opelousas was one of these schools. 
In September 1969 it accepted 100 of these students and reached 
a record enrollment. 

It must be noted that schools supported by ecclesial 
parishes had a special problem with requests for admission of 
students at the time of the integration of the public schools. 
These students and their parents belong to the parish religious 
family and, hence, must support their parishes and schools 
whether they attend or not. It was a peculiarly difficult pro- 
blem to refuse admission to students whose parents helped build 
and support these schools. Even though their motives for sending 
their children to the parochial school, at that particular time, 
might be suspect, their verbal declaration of other motives 
placed Principals and Pastors in a dilemma. 

On December 11, 1969, the Social Action Committee of the 
Clergy Association of Lafayette issued a statement which among 
other things said, "The Diocese of Lafayette should actually 
seek the elimination of all discrimination and segregation in 
our Catholic school system. The basic purpose for this action 
should not be merely to mix people but rather to provide the 
opportunity for the people of God of this diocese to live the 
Gospels and, thereby, remove the long-existing scandal in which 
our church as been involved . In other words, our Diocese should 
create a unitary school system. A coiranitment to this goal must 
be made by the Diocesan authority at the highest level. This 
commitment must be unequivocal . It then suggested various 
guidelines. 

On January 20, 1970 the Lafayette Diocesan School Doard 
officially affirmed the substance of the foregoing goals and 
pledged itself to follow a reasonable and honest course in 
solving the "race question”. It acknowledged that much of the 
racial division of parochial schools originated in the separate 
church parishes but urged the school authorities of the dio- 
cese to enter into a movement leading to_ a meeting of the minds. 
To this end it published the following diocesan statement of 
policy on school admissions: ■ ; 

i. Policy on Student Admissions . 

To uphold the Christian principles of brotherhood and 
charity , to avoid effectively scandal, and to promote re- 
sponsibly the well being of the public school system, the 
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Diocesan School Board adopts following policy on 

Inrolled and attended \Catholio school previous j . 

The only exception is the case of a bona- f i 
consolidation of schools. 

MnT*A BENE* By letter from the Diocesan Superintendent 
^d^FebrLrri970, this first policy was amended 
as follows* ’’That the Diocesan School Board has a 

ed a Catholic school. 

"The Board further stipulated that exceptions 

arrto be made by the Diocesan Superintendent 
ONLY, principals, therefore, are 

Tf an exception is granted for a group, it is not 
necess^rto petitiln for each individual of the 

group. 

Failing to request an exception will subject the 
school to a possible removal of the non-expec 

pupil . '' 

and^withd?ew®teforror^shorU^^ 

the 1969-70 school term began are not to 

kSS SiS’ttilJhSTii; n 

accepted students from these civxl parishes and citxe 

prior to the 1968-69 term. 

4. class size is to be limited to 35 pupils. 
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5. Construction or acquisition of new classrooms must 
be approved by a committee of the Diocesan School 
Board appointed by the Diocesan Superintendent. 

II. Guidelines for Further Action. 



So that positive steps may be taken to bring about 
greater racial justice, rapport and understanding in the 
schools, the Board adopts the following guidelines. 

1. Because the Catholic schools of the Diocese are locally 
administered and supported and because these schools 
have administrative and financial problems which are 
indigenous to the community and schools, the Diocesan 
School Board directs that a committee be established 

in every civil parish of the Diocese to study, eval- 
uate and recommend the action which should be taken 
locally to assure greater racial justice in the Catholic 
schools of that parish. 

The Catholic School Civil Parish Coordinator will be 
chairman of the committee. The committee will be com- 
posed of the Pastor, Principals, and Parish School 
Board Chairmen of the civil parish. In those civil 
parishes in which there is no black Catholic school, 
the Pastor and a lay representative of the black parish, 
located in the city of the white Catholic school (s), 
will also be members of the civil parish committee. 
Subcommittees should be formed to study, evaluate, and 
recommend specific action for schools in the various 
towns or cities of the civil parish. 

2. The committee will be required to report to a Diocesan 
Coordinating Committee, which in turn will report to 
the Diocesan School Board before its May, 1970 Board 
meeting. The chairman of each civil parish committee 
will serve bn the coordinating committee under the 
chairmanship of the Diocesan Superintendent. The civil 
parish committees will report specifically on what 
action will be taken toward achieving greater racial 
justice in the schools according to the schedule ap- 
proved by the Board. The report will necessarily touch 
upon the financial and personnel aspects of the action 
proposed. If some auction Is not proposed the 

School Bba.rd, in consuitatibri with the cbordina tin 
committee , will bb bbl^ propbse and mandatb 











III. 



Proposed List of Required Factual Information. 

1. Financial: Tuition, parish subsidies, other sources 

of income, salaries, other operational costs. 

2. Academic: Approval of schools, certification of 

teachers, qualification of teachers, facilities, 
teaching aids, class size, bus transportation, course 
offerings, extra-curricular activities. 

3. Administrative: Vfishes of parents of school children. 

IV. Goals To Be Cohsideyed. 

1. Pairing of schools. 

2. Consolidation of schools. 

3. Consolidation of some sections or activities of schools. 

4. Interchange of faculty members. 

5. Sharing of facilities. 

6. A program of encouragement of whites to attend black 
schools; of blacks to attend white schools. 

7. Provision of scholarships. 

8. Education of teachers in proper racial attitudes. 

9 Program of meetings to continue efforts at reaching 
* greater racial rapport arid understanding (racial 
ecumenism) . 

10. Employing of black teachers in white schools and white 
teachers in black schools . 

11. Others applicable to the locality of the school. 

Acooriing to the “Guidelines for further 
above/ a committee was set up for St. _^Landry^^ 

its first meeting, on: February^ 

times frbm February to, Apr^-l, 1970. On Apri 
JO seph J e.,r^pub^tiv.;i Coordi^ 

the Cathblid Superirii:e'rideht bf Schools t^^ 
submitted in effect by the Opelousas Catholic 

by the Academy of the Immaculate Conception .representatives 

(white) and two (termed minimal arid maximum by the lloly Ghost 



grbuR'; (bla'ck);:. 
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1. The A.I.C. Plan: The Policy of Admissions by the Diocesan 

Office, it was noted> was closely followed. Three black 
families (five children) are enrolled in the school and 
enrollment for kindergarten and first grade had been open 
to all families presently enrolled in the school, including 
the minority group. The other grades were filled to capa- 
city. A drive has been inaugurated with the goal set at 
$70,00.00 of which $40,000.00 has been pledged towards the 
enlargement of the cafeteria, repair of the gymnasium floor, 
and three additional classrooms to provide space for pre- 
sent enrollment which is not decreasing after Confirmation 
as in years past. Registration has already been concluded 
for the '70- '71 terra. In order to make the Diocesan goal 
"racial harmony in a racially equal and just society" a 
reality, however, the Academy of the Immaculate Conception 

a) have appointed a coordinator, Mr. Jim Durio, a school 
board member? 

b) has established a good rapport with the black principals 
at Northeast Elementary School and Holy Ghost School and 
have met them several times to discuss similar problems? 

c) has consolidated some activities of the schools: 
athletic competition, scholastic (speech, choral, and 
science fairs) ? 

d) will educate teachers in proper racial attitudes by 
periodic meetings during the year? 

e) will schedule program of meetings to continue efforts 
at reaching greater racial rapport and understanding 
by having several joint faculty meetings with black 
schools? 

f) will employ a black assistant librarian and vocal 
teacher if qualified and desirable ones can be found. 

According to Fr. Joubert, the coordinator of the St. Landry 
Parish Committee, the above plan was regarded as mere "tokenism" 
and totally unacceptable to the black community. For their part, 
the representatives of this black Catholic school, submitted the 
following proposal ; 

2. The Holy Ghost Plan: In presenting this plan of amalgamation 

of A. I. C.; and Holy Ghost, some fundamental ideas must be in- 
cluded. F^ is not just a desire of the black 

Catholic, pppuiation to integrate for the sake :pf,: integration. ; - 
They are the Cathplic Church is racist . They 

hear cbntihu from their nipn-Gathpilc brethren the remarks 



that they are second-class Catholics. They are tired of 
defending the Church when no defense is possible. 

Secondly, they are perfectly happy with Holy Ghost School. 
If it wasn’t for the first reason, they would not be 
greatly concerned. They would probably not be^nterested 

at all. 

They could not see any change in the first objection un- 
less an inraiediate significant step is made toward a unitary 
system. Mere exchange of faculty, meetings of the School 
Board, inter scholastic competition would not constitute a 
significant step. Hence the rationale of their plan. 



Plan A! The Minimal Plan 

A date for the total amalgamation of Holy Ghost and 
the Academy of the Immaculate Conception should be set 
immediately. This would in good faith give an opportunity 
to all who did not wish to participate, either in blacX 
or white communities, sufficient time to seek alternate 
means for the education of their children. This. date 
(should) be set up no later than June 1st, 1970. 

The first phase of this unitary system, the signifi- 
cant step mentioned above, should be inaugurated in^ 
September 1970 with the conception of Opelousas Central 
Catholic High School with grades 10, 11, and 12 at the 
former A.I.C. School; the inception of Opelousas Central 
Junior High School at the former Holy Ghost High School. 
Immediate appointment of School Boards for both schools. 



Phase I of this plan, A.I.C. would remain all w^^be 
1-6, Holy Ghost would remain all black grades l“o? 
7-8-9 would be integrated at the former Holy Ghost 
(now to be called Opelousas Central Junior High) , 
10-11-12 would be integrated at the former A.I .C. 
(now to be called Opelousas Central High School) . 



As 
grades 
grades 
School 
grades 
School 

As Phase II of this plan, integrated grades 1-4 and 
10-12 would occupy the former A.I.C. school; grades 5-9 
would occupy the former Holy Ghost School. 

Plan B ! The Maximum Plan 

This plan was subm at our secohd m^ b 

view of the frameirs repres;^^ "in the long /run 
plan . " This Would be annbuiiced in J arid made, op- 

erational in September , 1970 . It envisates the total pair 
" ing of A.I .C. arid Holy Ghost Schobls . 
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Grades 7-12 remain as suggested in Minimum Plan, 

Phase I. Grades 1-6 immediately paired (not suggested in 
Minimum Plan) in one of the following ways: 



School A: 
School B: 



Boys 

Girls 



2. Schools A and B not separated by sex, but students 
assigned alphabetically. 

3. School A: Grades 1-4 

School B: Grades 5-6 

In addition this Holy Ghost school plan provided that facul- 
ties would be paired to the extent of pairing of classes in 
both cases. The pastor of Holy Ghost Parish has committed his 
finances to subsidize the difference between the tuition 
scale at Holy Ghost and the tuition scale at A.I.C. for the 
black students. 

According to Father Joubert, the committee coordinator, the 
Academy of the Immaculate Conception (white) representatives , 
rejected both Plan A and Plan B above. In their views, what the 
black community proposed as a "significant step" would in effect 
destroy both schools because adequate financial support and 
faculty acceptance would be lacking. Furthermore, the A.I.C. 
group thought the 1970 operational date unfair and unrealistic 
because their registration had been completed for the '70- 71 
school year and because teacher assignments have already been 
made. They reported that a poll of the faculty revsaledtoat 
such a plan was acceptable to only one teacher in the High School 
department and to one teacher in the elementary department. 

They urged delay (not specified) to prepare schedules, to con-^ 

sider financial and educationa! feasibility, to instill Christian 

attitudes in the faculty. Monsignor Broussard, Pastor of St. 
Landry's (white) Parish, expressed the view that Opelousa,s was 
being "used as a test-case" and that if action is mandated along 

these lines for this commiunity, it should be mandated for the 

entire diocese. He cited specifically the example of Father _ 
Teurlings School and Holy Rosary in Lafayette . Other difficulties 
raised concerning the proposals of the Holy Ghost representatives^ 
included the prospect that these plans would hot utilize three (3) 
classrooms in the Academy of the Immaculate Conception, would. re- 
quire three (3 ) additional classrooms at Holy Ghost , and would 
force two elderly sisters at A.I.C. to the incony 
commuting to Holy Ghost School . 

To these objections the Holy Ghbst representatives simply , 

asked the following questions : Shpu3^; it b^^^^ 
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done? Will another year make any significant change in_th^ 

accentability of this plan by the white community? Sister 

Mary^ Joanne, S.S.F., the principal of ^Holy Ghost, expressed 
the^opinion that "waiting could only i.fL ^hat 

would give time for the forces of opposition to „ 

it would be interpreted as a sign of relectance by the CHURCH. 
Father Hurney, the pastor of Holy Ghost Parish, added. It 
would be done. The only way is to announce the policy_^ une , 
conduct re-registration, make refunds v;hen necessary,^! 
plan class schedules and finances accordingly _ based upon 
actual registration. It could be done in September, 1970. 



This, then, was the situation. An impasse had been reached. 
The Opelousas group was unable to agree upon a mutually ac p 

tabl?plan for the pursuit ^ 

The decision was referred to the Bishop of the Lafayette Diocese 

and to the Diocesan Department of Education. 



On May 21, 1970 a meeting was called for ^e pastors^of 
the four Catholic churches in Opelousas. At this ^ 

statement from the Bishop of the Diocese of Lafayette, 

Reverend Maurice Schexnayder, was read. In brief , it announcea 
that there would be no joining of the Catholic schools in 
Opelousas . 



One month later, on June 24, 1970, this decision was chal- 
lenged. A group of black parents with children enrolled in Ho y 
Gholt school filed Civil Action 15804 against the School-Board 
of Holy Ghost, the_SchoorBoard_ of 



the Diocesan School Board. It was ® it ;for 



S? ^rblSk pu^Iis: ro^’known as the "Ausenne Case" after the 
last name of the lead plaintiff. 



The results of this civil action were not long in coming. 
Indeed, on August 6, 1970, the Diocesan School Board was advised 
^af BishSp schexnayder , reluctant to have plans ^ 

Catholic schools litigated in the courts, had removed his vetp 
of the joining of the Academy of the .Immaculate Conqeption and^ 
Solr Ghosi IcLol in OpelousL . The piooesan School Board then 
mandated the following plan: 



A. 1. 



The Academy of the Immaculate Conception and Holy 
Ghost school , Opelousas , will by the ^ inept ion of 
the 1971 school year pair according to the plan 

herein established by this Board. 



2 . 



In preparation for this pairing, t^e faculties of 
the two schools are to be integrated^by the in- 
ception of the 19 70 s chool year in this mpnp : 
There are to -be ll black teachers on the Acadpy 
and 10 white teachers on the Holy Ghost faculty . 






















3. The plan of integration of student bodies is 

the following: 

a. Pupils will be divided into the following 
sections: 

(1) Grades K-5 at the former Academy. 

(2) Grades 6-9 at the former Holy Ghost School. 

(3) Grades 10-12 at the former Academy. 

b. The school will be under one administration 

’ with three Principals in charge of the section^. 

c. The ncune of the school will be selected by the 
newly formed school board, if this board wishes 
a new name. 

d. A board will be formed by October 1, 1970 with 
the following membership: 

(1) Pastots of Holy Ghost and St. Landry Parishes . 

(2) Principals of the sichool. 

(3) Eight laymen (four black, four white) . 

e. A constitution for the Board is to be drawn up 
by November 1, 1970 for approval by the Bishop 
of Lafayette. 

f. The tuition schedule must reflect an effort by 
the school board of exhausting all other sources 
of income prior to its establishment. 

g. No child enrolled in either of these two schools 
may be accepted into another Catholic school of 
the Diocese unless he is a member of a family 
which is obliged to move into another city or 

■■'.town.' ' 

All other dual school situations in the Dipcese will bie re 
moved by. the inception 1971 schopl term." In every 

case, the^^^ P of integration is to be patterned, to 
plan for the tw’b Gpelbus ais s Chbols es tab lished by action 
of toe Diocesan Board this 6 August 1970 . The Civil 
Parish Caithplic School Cbprdinator for Racial Justice is 
authorized to oversee toe proper, accurate>;>and effective 
implementatibh this resplutioh as it applies to every 
civil Parish of the Diocese. 
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Opelousas Catholic 

The release of this new directive spurred action on a 
momber of fronts. The lawsuit was not withdrawn because 
the plaintiffs, concerned about the prospect of the closure 
of other black Catholic schools, hope that the Court v^i 11 
hold jurisdiction as they have done in the public school 
suits. But in Opelousas action was taking place. The com- 
bined School Board chose the name Opelousas Catholic for 
the new school and arranged during the academic year 1970-71 
the pairing of the faculties. At the same time a group 
of dissident white parents (Opelousas Educational Foundation, 
Inc), mainly the parents of children enrolled in Immaculate 
Conception, built a new school known as Bellmont Academy, 
one mile from the A. I. C. grounds. Nonetheless, in September 
1971, Opelousas Catholic opened with the student bodies paired 
per the diocesan directive. Its enrollment was 1230 students, 
a loss of 417 students from the combined totals for A.I.C. 
and Holy Ghost in 1970-71. 







The results of this "experiment'' are not yet in. Poth 
black and white members of the community are .still fearful 
but there is also hope. And ironically, it has been the 
"little" things that have harassed the pairing experiment. 
Thus, it had been predicted that the increase in tuition would 
lead to a decline in black student enrollment in the paired 
schools. There was a slight decline in fact but it was hot 
primarily caused by the increased tuition. The black commun- 
ity largely settled this part of the problem by facing it as 
a group. They paid the new rates at Opelousas Catholic by 
subsidizing as a: parish the dollar difference between the old 
tuition at Holy Ghost and the new tuition in the paired school. 
The reason some black students did not return was the require- . 
ment of a school unifonn. This was an added cost for black 
parents with a nimiber of children but, equally important, it 
was a requirement ridiculed by some students. Similarly, many 
of the initial difficulties at Opelousas Catholic have in- 

the attempts to get consensus on school colors, class 
rings, school mascot, etc. 
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The new school does, of course, have some more important 
is still trying to establish an identity. There 
are financial problems because the budget was based on 35 
students to a ciass rather than on the 20 to 25 students in a 
class* The question of educational standards is constantly / 
present, especially whe;re; students cannot be grouped homo- 
geneously. But the students seeiri to want to make Opelousas 
Catholic succeed . : Arid black and white paferits as well as T 
teachers acknowledge that "things are going better than we ex- 
pected. "The Opelousas Lavf Suit is still unresolved but 
Opelousas Catholic School is integrated. 
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The major part of the legal brief filed in behalf of the 
plaintiffs is reproduced verbatim below: 
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AUZENNE CASE - Civil Action #15804 
FIRST CLAIM 
Jurisdictioh 



1. The jurisdiction of this Court is invoked 
pursuant to the provisions of Title 28 U.S.C ss 1343 (3) 

(4) . This is an action in equity, authorized by law, Title 
42 U.S.C. ss 1981 and 1983. The rights, privileges and 
immunities sought to be secured by this action are rights 
derived from the Constitution and laws of the United States, 
as hereinafter more fully appears. 

2. This is a proceedingy for a preliminary and 
permanent injunction to enjoin the defendants from continu- 
ing their policy, practice, custom and usage of operating 

a dual system of Catholic Schools for Negro and White pupils 
in Opelousas, St. Landry Parish, Louisiana. 



■ ■ Parties ■ " 

3. Minor plaintiffs are citizens of the United 
States and the state of Louisiana who reside within St. 
Landry Parish, Louisiana. Minor plaintiffs pay tuition to 
attend Holy Ghost School and are eligible, in the Scune manner 
to attend the Acadeihy of the -Immaculate Conception. 



4. Minor plaintiffs bring this action on behalf 
of themselves and all other parties similarly situated puru- 
sant to Rule 23 (a) and i(b) (1) (B) of the Federal Rules of 
Civil Procedure!'^ The c of persons affected or which may 

be affected by th^ practice herein complained of is so 
numerous that joinier of all is impracticable; there 

are questions of law and fact common to the|class; the repre- 
sentative paftiies will ^fairly and adequately protect the 
interest of the class and adjudications with respect to indi- 
vidual members o f the Class wou Id as a practical matter , be 
dispositive of / the ; interests of all other parties.^ " 









• ■ , •, • . • ... • .. • 





•// 
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9. The administration of the Academy and the 
Holy Ghost School on a racially separate basis was origin- 
ally caused and continued as required by the laws and 
policies of the state of Louisiana. The Academy was estab- 
lished in 1856 and was functioning as a racially separate 
white institution in 1874 when the predecessor of the Holy 
Ghost School, St. Joseph’s School, was established to educate 
Negro Catholic students of the church parish of St. Landry. 



10. The Louisiana State Legislature of 1916 by 
Act No. 153 (LSA-R.S. 17:2074) authorized the Academy "to 
confer degrees and grant diplomas which, without further 
requirement shall qualify the holders thereof for positions 

as principals or teachers in the public schools of the state." 
Pursuant to the forgoing authorization, the Academy performed 
the state function of training and qualifying teachers and 
administrators for the schools of the state. 

11. During the school year 1969-70, approximately 
1,155 white children and 5 black children attended grades 1 
through 12 at the schools operated by the def endcuit Academy 
School Board on a co-education basis. All faculty members 
at the Academy's elementary and high school were white. The 
defendant Academy's high school is a state approved’ non-public 
high school . 

12. During the school year 1969-70, approximate I 3 ' 

632 students, all black, attended grades 1 through 12 at the 
school operated by the defendant Holy Ghost School Board bn 
a co-educational basis. All regular faculty members were 
Negro. The Holy Ghost High School is a state approved non- 
public high school. 

13. The Academy and Holy Ghost School serve and draw 
students from the same geographical area of St. Landry Parish. 

14. Defendant Academy School Board on April 19, 

1970 rejected sound aiild a^inistratively 

feasible plan, prepared by Holy Ghost: School personnel, to 
integrate both schools. , ; : 

15. Defendant Diocesan School Board rejected on . 
May 14, 19 j70 , a resolution which would "have provided fpr ten 
members of] the Academy faculty to teach at the Holy Ghost 
School during the 197P-71 school year and eleven members of 
the Holy Gihost faculty to teach at thS'i Academy during the 
1970-71 school year. 
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16. The racial composition of the student bodies 
of the Academy and the Holy Ghost School is the result of a 
deliberate policy of the defendants and their predecessors 
in office to educate white students at the Academy and to 
educate Negro children at the Holy Ghost School. 

17. The racial composition of the faculties of 
the Academy and the Holy Ghost School is the result of a 
deliberate policy decision by the defendants and their pre- 
decessors in office to hire and assign teachers to schools 
attended only or almost entirely by members of their own race. 

18. Expansion and construction of facilities at 
the Academy, being planned by defendant Acad^y School Board, 
will increase the racial isolation of the students at the 
Holy Ghost School and the Academy. 

19. The schools, pursuant to authorization by state 
law, as more fully set forth below » operated by defendants 
have performed the public purpose of educating numerous citizens 
of the state of Louisiana. 

20. The administration of the .Academy and the Holy 

Ghost School is in conformity with state requirements regard- 
ing: attendance, transportation, required courses of study, 

certification of teachers, athletic events, distribution\^of 
books and supplies free of cost, school lunch program, and 
sight and hearing exiuninations. '(■ 

21; Transportation of pupils to and from the Academy 
and Holy Ghost School is provided by the. local govethment ; of 
St. Landry Parish without cost to the students or defendahts. 

22. Defendants receive tax advantages under state 
and federal laws in the performance arid furtherance of the 
execution of the public purpose of educating the citizens of , 
the state.: of Louisiana. 

23. Pupils of Holy Ghost School and the Acadeimy re- 
ceive free books according to a state progreun administered by 
the defendants, within their respective schools, and financed 
by the state of Louisiana. 

24. ' The defendant Moutpn, Superintendent of 

Lafayette Diocesan Schools, on July 1, 1969, contracted ; with 
the Louisiana State Department of Education for participation 
in the school lunch progrcims on behalf of ^^^ d^ schpols; 



Part of the contract between defendants and the state of 
Louisiana was an assurance that defendants would comply with 
Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (78 Stat. 257 j. 42 
U.S.C. 2000 d) to the end that there would be no discrimi- 
nation on the basis of race, color, or national origin in 
any program or activity for which assistance was provided. 

25. During the 1969-70 school year. Holy Ghost 
School and the Academy received for each student partici- 
pating in the school lunch program approximately 13 cents 
per meal - 8 cents of which is from the state of Louisiana 
and 5 cents is from the Federal Government. Both schools 
also benefit from the federal school milk program. Holy 
Ghost received federal funds to replace cafeteria equipment 
destroyed by fire during the 1969-70 school year, 

26. Holy Ghost School and the Academy receive 
benefits under various federal, state, and local programs. 

27. The Academy operating on a racially segre- 
gated basis , has become an alternative for white students 
seeking to avoid desegregated public schools. In September 
of 1969 when the St. Landry Parish Public School System was 
required to establish racially unitary schools by order of 
the Federal Court, at least 100 white pupils who had pre- 
viously attended public schools applied to and were enrolled 
at the Academy; 

28. The policy and practice of defendant Diocesan 
School Board of admitting students to diocesan schools on a 
racially segregated basis, which schools are opeirated by the 
diocese as an adjunct to and supplement of ^ the public system, 
has impaired public school desegregation, in Opelousas, 



SECOND CLAIM 

29 . Plaintiffs re-allege, as if set forth in full, 
the allegations contained ih paragraphs 1 through 28 above. 

30. The acts of defendants in maintaining racially 
segregated schools violates plaintiffs ’ rights under tuition 

; contracts contrary to Title 42 U.S.C. s 1981 and s 1983. 

31v r Plaintiffs pay a monthly tuit 
are prepared to pay a higher- tuition to receive an education 
bn a racially integrated basis. The service provided _ by the; ^ 
. i defendants on a racially segregated basis is an inferior edu- 
■ cation to one provided on a racially integrated basis. 



32. Defendants' performance of the tuition con- 
tracts by practice and effect racially segregates students 
and faculty contrary to plaintiffs' constitutional rights. 




THIRD CLAIM 



33. The plaintiffs re-allege, as if set forth in 
full, the allegations contained in paragraphs 1 through 18, 
24 and 25. 



34. The rights of the plaintiffs as third-party 
beneficiaries of an assurance contract signed by defendant 
Mouton on behalf of the other defendants that federally 
supported school lunch programs would be administered in a 
non-discriminatory manner are violated by the raciallv 
discriminatory policies and practices of defendants. 



FOURTH CLAIM 

35. Plaintiffs re^allege, as if set forth in full, 
the allegations contained in paragraphs 1 through 28. 

36. Sections 170 (c) and 501 (c) (3) of the Internal 

Revenue Code of 1954 provide a constitutional system of bene- 
fits and grants which fosters and supports defendants illegally 
administered schools. The tax benefits to the schools, and to 
the persons contributing to the -schools, support the administra 
tive practices and procedures of defendants to the derogation 
of the constitutional rights of the plaintiffs. 

37. Defendants have received benefits under sections 
170 (a) (c) and 501 (c) (3) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954.'^' 



WHEREFORE/ Plaintiffs pray that this Court enter an 
order enj oining defendants , their agents , successors in office, 
employees and all persons in active consert br participation ,/ 
with them (a) ^ from discriminating on the basis of race and 
(b) from failing ; or refusing to adopt and implement a plan for 
the desegregation of the Academy and the Holy Ghost School ^ 
and (c) reguiring said persons to take prompt affirmative 7 
steps to eliminate the racial identities of the Academy and 
Holy Ghost School with respect to pupils, faculties and new 
construction. 



^ Plaintiffs further pray that this Court grant such 
additional relief as the -needs of - justice may require, in- 
cluding, the costs and disbursements of this action. 
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APPENDIX A: METHODOLOGY 



The contract for the present study was awarded on Septem- 
ber 29, 1971. Since an oral report was specified for November 
15, 1971 (less than two months later), and a final written report 
for January* 1, 1972 (less than four months later), it. was neces- 
sary to begin work in advance of the contract and to proceed with 
unremitting haste. Between August 31 and September 17, 1971, the 
director of the study (Donald A. Erickson), working with George 
F. Lundy, then a meiriber of the Institute of Ikiman Relations of 
Loyola University in New Orleans, identified the major phenomena 
that it seemed essential to investigate and located personnel in 
various parts of the state who might help conduct the work. 




The strategy of relying heavily on Louisiana personnel was 
adopted for several reasons. Since time constraints were so 
severe, there was little time to spend developing the contacts 
necessary to data acguisition* carefully selected Louisiana in- 
dividuals would already have those contacts . Since such sense- 
tive issues as racial integration would be explored, local 
people would be more likely than researchers from Chicago and 
Boston to obtain access to the needed information. And since 
Louisiana staff members would be intimately acquainted with 
numerous phenomena under study, they could help avoid errors of 
interpretation that "outsiders'* make so easily. 




Eighteen carefully selected Louisiana people were brought 
to a New Orleans hotel for two days of orientation and training 
on September 18 and 19, 1971. The objectives and methods of the 
study were elucidated in detail. Extensive discussions of inter- 
viewing techniques were held. Sample interviews were staged and 
analyzed . A sample case study was distributed and discussed . The 
strategies and pirocedures to be followed were delineated . The • 
methodology and central questions of each local case study were 
planned , at length with the individuals chosen to do the work . 
Expense budgets and deadlines were worked out. The session was 
under the directiori of John D. Donovani Donald A. Erickson, and 
Dan ■ C. Lortie,'.; y 



Fourteen areas of investigation, each to 
separate paper, were delineated at thait timei 
three were dropped and one was added. By the 



be reported in a 
Subsequentlyi 
time the worki was 



coiipleted , the f ollovdng twelve topics had been examined arip dis- 



cussed 



as ''local case, studies " : 
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1. An all-black Catholic high school in New Orleans, 
studied by Barbara Jean Rose with the assistance of Isidore A. 
Jones . 

2. The dynamics of school integration in a racially 
changing neighborhood, studied by Ann DePass Stuart with the 
assistance of F. Bradley Landenberger . 

*3 . A predominantly black Catholic school noted for experi- 
mental programs, studied by Mary Landers with the assistance of 
Meredith Landers and Thelma M. Lyons (see chapter 7). 



4. The rationale and methods of the "Workshop Way, " 
delineated by the creator of the program, Sr. Grace Pilon. 

5. The "Workshop Way" in operation in three Catholic 
elementary schools in New Orleans, studied by Sharon Howard with 
the assistance of Avice Trice. 



6. A struggling rural all-black Catholic school, studied 
by Sr. Aline Bout te. 

7. The major events in an extensive court-mandated program 
of integration-by-busing in a suburban area of New Orleans > 
studied by Veronica Egan with the assistance of Louise Coon. 



*8. A lawsuit against officials of the Diocese of Lafayette 
instituted by black Catholics in Opelousas, studied by Fr. John 
J. welsh (see chapter 8). 




*9. Two "alternative " schools in New Orleans, one public 
and one nonpublic, studied by Bruce S . Cooper (see chapterv 5) . 

*10. A high-prestige college^preparatory independent school 
in New Orleans , / studied.^ ;T.Vl.: Patrick (see chapter 6 ) . . ; ; v 



11 . Two Catholic schools ■ that pernd tted^^^^^a inf i)ix of 

whites at ;the moment Of public school integration, studied 
Fr . John J . r :Wa Ish with /the assistance of Sr . June Fisher and: / ; 



Sr . Lore tta / McCarthy 



Shreveport; studied by Jessie Colenian^ assistance ,of wade 

" ■' Robinson if' " i.:. ,> v; ^ 









■fi -y 






■ .'V 






l! 



Vw.i: 
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The four case studies identified by asterisks appear as 
separate chapters in the final report. Except for the paper by 
Sr. Grace Pilon, which was used as a source of background infor- 
mation only, the other studies appear in abridged form in various 

parts of chapter 3 . 

While the local case studies were being completed under the 
direction of John D. Donovan of Boston College, Donald A. Eric son 
and George F. Lundy, with the assistance of John D. Donovan and 
George F. Madaus^were hard at work putting together the bulk o 
the state-wide analysis that appears in chapters 1 throug 
Four data-gathering trips were made to Louisiana, and telephone 
calls and correspondence were utilized extensively. 

Voluminous information concerning Catholic schools was 
made available by the four Catholic diocesan school superinten- 
dents in Louisiana. Much additional material was provided by 
the National Catholic Education Association's Data Bank, which 
hot only granted permission to make^ extensive use of ^tables in 
its two most recent annual reports, ^ but also tabulated speci 1 
additional data by request. Important collections of documents, 
historical leads, bibliographical references, 
to Catholic education and other topics were 

Comar of Citizens for Educational Freedom (Louisiana); Father 
Charles O'Neill of Loyola University in New Orleans; Charles 
Nolan, a Catholic historian in Tampa, Florida; Sister Eugenia 
Simoneaux of the Special Committee on Social Justice of the 
Archdiocese of New Orleans; Sister Anne Elise, Principal o 
Francis Xavier Elementary School in Baton Rouge; Millard F^ 
Everett, editor of the Clarion Herald , official organ of the 
Archdiocese of New Orleans; Gideon Stanton, Executive Director: 
of the community Action Council of Tulane University Students; 
and Mrs . Ernest Lutz, a leader in the struggle to preserve the 
public schools during the heyday of the segregationist academy 

movement in Plaquemines (Civil) Parish. An invaluable tape 

recording Of informal comments conceirning racial integration 
made by the late Archbishop Joseph Francis Rumm^l in the summer 
of 1956 was provided by Bishop Joseph Vath vof the Diocese of 
Birmingham; who was at one time Rummel's personal seer 






As for the other (ndnCatho lie ) nonpubjiic schools in the 
state, very minimal annual enrollment data, up to 1969-70, were 
obtained from the Louisiana State Department of Education, which 
gathers systematic information only^ nonpublic schpols 

that apply foivitate approval. A^nnich mord useful source in 

numerous particulars was the Information Center on School Deseg- 
reqation of the Public Affairs Research Council (PAR) of 






u 
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Louisiana in Baton Rouge (through Mrs. Pat. Bowers), which had 
recently completed a study (a copy of which was provided to us) 
of public school integration in the state, and was engaged in 
an extensive data-gatherina effort with respect to Louisiana's 
nonpublic schools. So far as the state's many nonCatholic 
nonpublic schools were concerned, PAR was obtaining most 
of its data through the "visiting teachers" (essentially 
attendance officers) and census takers in each of the civil 
parishes in the state. The task had not been entirely com- 
pleted when we were forced to terminate our own work, but 
PAR very courteously made available all data they had. 
acguired up to that point. Since, at our reguest, PAR as- 
sembled in great haste the tabulations from which our own data 
are largely derived, and since we labored under extreme time 
pressuijes in restructuring the figures for our purposes, it 
is inevitable that minor errors may have crept in, despite the 
degree of double-checking that was feasible. 

While PAR was gathering the above-mentioned data, we en- 
gaged in supplementary efforts that subsequently served to 
eliminate gaps in PAR'S tabulations. Data from all Missouri 
Synod Lutherah elementary and secondary s'chools were readily 
secured from the Synod's Southern District offices in New Orleans 
Lists of Seventh-Day Adventist, Episcopal, Calvinist, and Evan- 
gelical schools were obtained from the world headquarters of the 
General Conference of Seventh Day Adventists (Washington, D. C.), 
the National Association of Episcopal Schools (New York), the 
National Union of Christian Schools (Grand Rapids, Michigan), 
and the National Association of Christian Schools (Wheaton, Illi- 
nois). A list of several independent schools was obtained from 
the well known Porter Sargent Handbook of Private Schools .^ 

When the 29 Louisiana schools on these lists were contacted 
individually with a request for the following minimal information 
only 10 (a disappointing 34.5 per cent) responded: 

Please provide whatever information you have available, 
even if incomplete* When firm figures are not available, 
estimates will be appreciated^ (please identify by placing 
K beside or under the figure ) >| 

Name of School ^ ' 

Mailing Address " ' ‘ "v, ^ 

Phone Nai’me oipMucipal or headmaster ' 



... V‘. . 






■li 

• ■>• 



•' 



'■'CV 






'm 









I RIC 

1 



•iv ■ 



• : V -• 
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(2) Date Founded 



(1) Grades Offered 

(3) Religious Affiliation (if any) — , ; 

../percentage of Operating (smother MajOT Sources 
i Costs Derived from Tuition of Operating Fun s 



(6) Average Fees ( Tuition and other , for first chi 1^ _ 
from family in Grade 1, 5/ 8, or 11 (indicate which) 

1964-65 1965-66 ^ 1966-67 1967-68 

__ 1971-72 



1968-69 



1969-70 



1970-71 



Enrollment 


1964 

-65 


1965 

-66 


1966 

-67 


1967 

-68 


1968 

-69 


1969 

-70 


1970 

-71 


1971 

-72 


















Blsiclc 


















Total 



















(7) What is your basic admissions policy? (If you prefer, 
simply enclose' whatever published statements you have 
available in this regard e ) 

(8) What is your policy on racial integration? 

(9) Do you expect your enrollment to increase, decrease, 

or hold steady over the next 5 years or so? 

(10) What would you say is your most serious problem as 
you face the; future? 

(11) What major innovations or experiments (if any) have 
been tried in your school during the past two years 

or so? 

(Please feel free to send us any further information 
on these or other topics that you would like us to 
examine/) 

Ironically, in this study of nonpublic schools, public 
schoolmen were twice as cooperative. We contacted the 66 public 
school superintendents in Louisiana^ all but two of them in 
charge of systems coterminous with civil parishes, asking the 
following questions t 



o-' - '• \ 

Vi. ' 



^ • ■■..I - . 






■" n.. ■■ 

■.i-' 
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1. So far as you know, how many nonpublic schools in 
your civil parish (or city school district) seem to 
have come Into being primarily in reaction to the 
desegregation of public scliools 7 

2. During what school year have you noticed tlie most 
transfers of children into these schools? 

3. What would you estimate as the approximate total 
student enrollment (elementary and secondary) in non- 
public schools of this anti -integration type in your 
school district at the present time? 

4. Which of the following answers comes closest, in your 
estimation, to explaining Why most parents transfer 
their children to these schools: 

(a) racial prepudice 

(b) confusion regarding what desegregation will 

do to academic quality and discipline in 
public schools 

mostly (a) but partly (h) 

mostly (b) but partly (a) 

other (please explain) 

5. As compared with 1970-71, what has happened this year 
(1971-72) to enrollments in these schools? Have they 

increased markedly 

increased somewhat 

held steady, or approximately so 

decreased slightly 

decreased markedly 

6. Assuming that desegregation cannot be reversed, what 
should the federal courts, administration, and/or 
legislative arm do to encourage Louisiana citizens to 
keep their children in the public schools? 



Of this group, 45 (68.2 per cent) responded without any 
follow-up action on our part, though not all respondents replied 
to all questions. 
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Court records, newspaper accounts, relevant published 
literature, and many other documents were consulted. The mein— 
hers of our research teams, many of them intimately acquainte 
with phenomena under study in Louisiana, provided much useful 
information. Some research personnel made extensive classroom 
visitations . Some solicited written statements from key in- 
formants. 

Finally, personnel attached to the study conducted more 
than 180 hours of interviews with at least 139 key respondents 
in Greater New Orleans; over 8 % hours of interviews with 7 key 
informants in Baton Rouge; over 55 hours with 50 key informants 
in the general area of Lafayette; over 69 hours with 48 key 
informants in Lake Charles and the immediate vicinity; over 32 
hours with 34 key informants in Shreveport; 2 J 5 hours with 2 key 
informants in Alexandria; 3H Incurs with 4 key informnts in 
Chicago; and brief telephone interviews with 3 key informants 
elsewhere; for a total of at least 350 hours of interviewing 
and at least 287 key informants. 



FOOTNOTES 



^National Catholic Educational Association, A Statistical 
Report on Catholic Elementary a nd Secondary Schools for t^e. 

Years 1967-68 to 1969-70 (Washington, D. C.: the Association, 
1970), and the association ' s A Repo r t on U . S . Catholic School s^ 
1970-71 (Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1971). 

2porter Sargent, The Handbook of Pr ivate Schools, (51st ed.; 
Boston: the author, 1971) . 
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APPENDIX B 

CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO THE CONTROVERSY 
OVER PARTICIPATION IN TITLE 1/ ESEA, PROGRAMS 
IN NEW ORLEANS CATHOLIC SCHOOLS: 

AUTUMN, 1971 



--Vi .i:-.'. 














. r' 
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August 3, 1971 



SPECIAL DELIVERY 



Dr. Harold 6. Denning 
Administrator of Federally 
Assisted Programs 
State Department of Education 
Baton Rouge, La. 70804 

Dear Doctor Denning; 

On July 23, 1971, the New Orleans Public Schools office 
submitted to your office its proposed 1971-72 compensatory 
education project for funding under Title 1 of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965. On July 27, 1?71, the 
Archdiocesan Office of Education received for the first time, 
at the request of Mr. Rice, a copy of the complete project. 

Members of our staff are in the process of reviewing 
carefully the proposal and already have found several incon- 
sistencies and problem areas relative to participation by 
nonpublic school children. This proposed participation does 
not reflect properly our consultation with Orleans Parish 
school officials and the needs of nonpublic school children. 

As you know, this report is 118 pages in length and requests 
funding in the amount of $4,151,217. 

quest that your office withhold approval of this project until 
these difficulties have been resolved. 1 would 

hearing from you at your earliest convenience as to the present 
status^of the review of the Orleans Parish School Board project 

request. 

I wish to express, Dr. Denning, the appreciation of the 
Archdiocesan Office of Education staff for the 
which we have received from members of your staff. My best 
wishes to you for continued success in your position as 
Administrator of Federally Assisted Programs. 





Sincerely, 




Rev. Louis P. Generes 
Archdiocesan Superintendent 


LFG:fg 

cc; Mr. Charles Jerreau 


of Schools 


Dr. Alton W. Cowan 
Mr. James E. Dean* Jr. 
Mr. Robert E. Wall 
Mr. Joe H. Carmichael 




Mr. John Rice 


vo; 318 
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August 4, 1971 



M E M O It- A N D V M 



To: 

From: 

Subject: 



ReiaSons*^ Wall, Director of School-Community 

James E. Dean, Jr., Acting Superintendent 
Problem Involving Compensatory Education Project 



„ received copy of a letter to Dr. Denning 

from Reverend louis P. Generes, Archdiocesan Superintendent 
Of Schools. Please institute whatever action is necessary 
to work out the problems outlined by Father Generes. If 
you wish me to attend any meetings with you in regard to 
this matter, I will arrange to do so. 



JED, jr:rr 

cc. Mr. Joe M. Carmichael 
Dr. Harold G. Denning 
Reverend Louis F. Generes 



J 2 unes E. Dean, Jr. 

Acting Superintendent 
^ew Orleans Public Schools7 



€R1C| 
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NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Alton W. Cowan, Superintendent 



Rev. Louis F. Generes 

Archdiocesan Superintendent of Schools 
Archdioces*''. of New Orleans 
7887 Walmsley Avenue 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70125 

Dear Father Generes: 

Although I am not scheduled to be back from vacation until 
Monday, August 9, I stopped by the office for a few minutes 
this morning and was surprised and distressed to find your 
letter of August 3 addressed to Dr. Harold Denning. I cannot 
imagine what concerns you havei about our Title I application, 
and I think that we should schedule a meeting the early part/ 
of next week. I would suggest a meeting earlier than this, / 
but I am leaving for a two-day trip to Washington this after- 
noon. I will call John Rice Monday morning to set up a 

convenient time. / 

/ 

I regret that you have once again taken the position of oppos- 
ing a New Orleans application for federal educational funds. 

It is particularly bewildering in view of the fact that I met 
with your key staff personnel a couple of days before the 
application was completed. After this meeting I personally 
reviewed the statistical data and narrative, and strengthened 
nximerous areas to assure greater participation by non-public 
schools. 

We intend to strictly adhere to the federal and state guide- 
lines as they relate to services for non-public uchool children, 
and are perfectly willing to immediately adjust our application 
should we have erred in any way. 

I cannot close without telling you that 1 believe your insinua- 
tion in the first paragraph of your letter, about your office's 
copy of the application, is unwarranted as it implies an attempt 
on our part to withhold certain intomu^tior. from you. The 
facts of the matter are that your staff have been participants 
in the planning process from the very beginning of this project, 
and a rough draft was in your possession weeks before July 23. 
Changes that were being contemplated to this draft were dis- 
cussed with your office several da^s ^fore the submission 
of the final dociiment. ' ' 




August 4, 1971 




/ 
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Rev. Louis F. Generes - Page #2 



August 4, 1971 



The application was completed at 1:30 p.m. on Friday, July 23 
and was hand-delivered to Baton Rouge in order that it might 
be "stamped in" with a July 23 date. That night, while I 
was working to clear my desk. before leaving for vacation, I 
dictated a memorandum to Mrs. Paula Platt asking that a copy 
of the final application be mailed to you on Monday (the 
next working day). Whether or not Mr. Rice telephoned for 
a copy before Mrs. Platt could put one in the mail is, I 
presume, a possibility. 

You may be interested to know that only on August 2 did we 
distribute copies to our staff. My copy arrived at my desk 
on August 3. 



Sincerely , 



Robert E. Wall, Director 
School-Community Relations 



PvEW/kk 



cc: 



Dr. Harold G. Denning 
Mr. Charles Jarreau 
Mr. Jeunes E. Dean,, Jr. 
Mr. Joe M. Carmichael 
Mr* John Rice 



P.S. - In order for the meeting that I propose for next week 
to be most fruitful may I suggest that you drop me a 
note or have someone telephone try office indicating 
the areas of the application that should be rechecked. 
In this way I can review our statistics and approach 
before getting together with you. 



R. E. W. 
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ARCHDIOCESE OF NEW ORLEANS 
7887 Walmsley Avenue 
New Orleans r Louisiana 70125 

August 6r 1971 



Office of Education 



Nr. Robert E. Wall, Director 
School-Coininunity Relations 
New Orleans Public Schools 
703 Carondelet Street 
New Orleans, La. 70130 

Dear Mr. Wall: 

I also regret the fact that the Archdiocesan Office of 
Education must "once again take the position of opposing a 
New Orleans application for federal educational funds." The 
reason for my letter of August 3, 1971, to Dr. Denning is 
quite simple and basic: the project as submitted goes counter 

to the consultation which did take place and includes areas in 
which there was no consultation. 

Our office staff is studying the 118 pages of this pro- 
ject. In response, though, to your request of August 4 I have 
indicated below scmie of the areas which require clarification: 

1. An itemized breakdown of the budget in each major area 
listed on pages 11 and 16-18 and an explanation of the 
varying figures given for each instructional, supportive 
services euid administrative category. 

2. An explanation of the different figures given by our office 
in Exhibit D (page 108) and by your office in Exhibit J 
(pages 117-118) for the "number of eligible participants" 
in our Title I target schools. The projected participation 
of only 280 nonpublic school students in the wading and 
mathematics programs is especially disturbini in the light 
of the expected total participation of 12,005 students 
announced at the Title I Advisory Committee meeting on 
July 13, 1971. From the very beginning of our discussion 
of this proposal it was projected that approximately 2500 
nonpublic school students would share in the benefits of 
these two top priority remedial programs. 

3. In the light of additionz.1 expenditures projected this year 
for instructional and other eq(uipment, a breakdown of the 
equipment items purchased with ^federal funds in previous 
years and of the planned utilization of this equipment in 
Title 1 programs in 1971-72^ 

. 322 
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4. An explanation of the expenditures requested for the 
"School Age Expectant Mothers (Margaret Haughery)" and 
"School without Walls (Gateway)" proposals. In particu- 
lar what local and state educational funds are being used 
for the education of the projected 550 part-time students 
at Margaret Haughery and the 200 students at Gateway? The 
budgets for these two programs seem to indicate a per pupil 
cost frcM federal funding alone greater than that expended 
by the Orleans Parish School Board for its regular students. 

5. More detailed information concerning the projected ex- 
penditures of close to a half million dollars for support- 
ive services and the method of participation of nonpublic 
school students in these eight areas. To date the only 
supportive services clearly identified in previous con- 
sultation with our office was the existing child study 
center . 

6. The reasons ,for the exclusion of educationally handicapped 
children attending parochial schools from participation in 
the "Special Activities for the Handicapped" section of 
this proposal. 

Mr. Rice will be in the Office of Education on Monday 
afternoon to set up with you a convenient time for our meeting 
with Mr. Dean, yourself and members of your staff who could 
assist us in working out these difficulties. 



Sincerely, 



Rev. Louis F. Generes 
Archdiocesan Superintendent 
of Schools * 



LFG:fg 

cc: Cr. Harold G. Denning 

Mr. Charles Jarreau 
Mr. Jcunes E. Dean, Jr. 
Mr. Joe M. Carmichael 
Mr. John Rice 




STATE OP LOUISIANA 

department op education 

WILLIAM J. DODD 
STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
BATON ROUGE 70804 



August 9., 1971 



Reverend Louis P . Generes - - u i « 

Archdiocesan Superintendent of Schools 
.Archdiocese of New Orleans 
7887 Walmsley Avenue 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70125 

Dear Reverend Generes; 

T am in receiot of Your letter of August 3, 1971 con~ 

■irirt ESEA '^itle 1 Progreun in Orleans Parish. 1 

clarification . 

Qinre receipt of your initial letter, I have received , 

copies of letters from Mr. Wall and Acting Superintendent | 

P«?sf iotooflysSl^ |„r?hrLSdiooesan Superintendent of 

5f£ 

most willing to do whatever is necessary. 

0 .h« Title 1 Proieot for Orleans Parish is being processed 

^™iSe rSu? ooS^lot ?ou and Acting Superintendent Dean 
the Lttei lart of this week in order to determine the 
progress of the deliberation. 

Sincerely yours. 



Harold G. Denning 
State Administrator 
Federally Assisted Programs 



HGD:ph 

cc; Mr. James E. Dean, Jr. 
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NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Alton W. Cowan, Superintends nt 



August 13, 1971 



Rev. Louis F. Generes 

Archdiocesan Superintendent of Schools 

Archdiocese of New Orleans 

7887 Walmsley Avenue 

New Orleans, Louisiana 70125 

Dear Father Generes: 

In reviewing your letter of August 6 I get the impression that 
your primary concern and difference of opinion with our office 
relates to the extent of the reading and mathematical in- 
structional services extended to non-public school children, 
and, more specifically, to the actual number of non-public 
school children to be served. 

My staff has gathered together other data that provides you 
with the information you requested about other sections of 
the Title I proposal, but I. would like to address this initial 
reply primarily to numbers to be involved in the reading and 
math programs and also the supportive services area that has 
become more complex even since our exchange of correspondence 
last week. The enclosed very rough chart, I hope, will be 
helpful to you in understanding and interpreting to others 
the approach that was used to arrive at numbers of eligible 
students and those who would receive services. 



Let me tackle first the question you raised of these figures 
reflecting a difference in ones that had been discussed at a 
Title I Advisory Committee meeting. You indicate that during 
this meeting your representatives were led to believe that 
perhaps as many as 2500 non-public school students would be 
active participants in the reading and math programs. In re- 
viewing the final application I determined that the planning 
staff erred in their approach and the designation of children 
to be served had to be researched again. This affected public 
school children as well as non-public school children. 



It appears to me thaf^our approach is simpler and cleaner this 
year than it has ever been before. We are attempting to serve 
eligible elementary school children with severe reading and/or 
math deficiencies wherever they might attend school, their 

residence and achievesiient level being the only two criteria 

II . ,r , X 
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August 13, 1971 



Rev. Louis F. Generes - Page #2 



applied. Because public schools appear to have more specific 
test data than is availedsle in the non-public schools we are 
able to be. more definite about the actual number of children 
functioning one or two years below grade level. We have 
assumed for the purpose of this application that children 
attending non-public schools in the same general area as our 
target schools would test out in a similar manner, and have 
used identical projections for your youngsters. Should with 
additional testing, this prove not to be the case, and you 
would have additional eligible students, we, would need to 
either reduce the public school number of children to be served 
or expand the programs. 

In the light of your letter of August 6 I have examined our pro- 
cedure again and do not find any instances where we have not 
applied the seune, identical rule to both groups of students. 

The only factor that I can envision that might alter the number 
of non-public school children to be served, slightly, (other 
than that resulting from specific testing results) would be as 
a result of a reference in the guidelines that might make non- 
public school children eligible even though they do not live 
within the specific public school district boundaries. This has 
normally been, as you know, the first statement everyone makes 
to us and it applies without exception to public school children. 
Probably because of the realization that frequently public euid 
non-public school attendance boundaries are not identical the 
phrase, "...or in a geographical area reasonably coterminous 
with the project area," is now found in the official guidelines. 
Attempts to define what is "reasonably coterminous" have not 
been very fruitful, but I would not imagine that applying the 
implications of this phrase to our project would increase, 
percentage-wise f the number of children to participate by more 
than 10% or 20%. I do believe, however, that representatives 
of our staffs should sit down over attendance districts' maps 
and review this item. 

Rather than discuss the exact procedure used any further in 
narrative form, let me suggest that the attached chart be re- 
viewed, as I think it will answer almost any questions that 
you might have about the procedure. 

With regard to the supportive services, it has been our assximp- 
tion that we would be able to serve 1018 of the non-public 
school children who are living in eligible attendance districts. 
In the last few days Louisiana State Department of Education 
representatives have reemphasized to us that supportive services 
would need to be truly "supportive," and could only be extended 
to the children who would be actually receiving the reading and 
math instruction, about 280 students in the non-public schools, 

•• I 
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August 13, 1971 



Rev. Louis F. Generes - Page #3 



and could not exist because they were valuable services on 
their own. As an example, health se^ices, as 
they might be, could only be approved if they were necessary 
as a compliment to the reading or math programs. Implica- 
tions of this decision are quite significant and our appli- 
cation is being reviewed internally with reductxon of staff 
becoming a real possibility. 

I will be replying more specifically to your other requests 
for information, most of which, I believe, stem 
highly complicated application forms requxred by the federal 
government. Most of the information you seek xs actually xn 
the application, but, admittedly, difficult to extract. One 
item that is available now, and which I am also attaching, 
is an itemized breakdown of budgets by each ma^or area. You 
should note that this was prepared prior to the State 
extensive additional information from us which may well alter 
these figures. 

In view of the fact that the State Department has indicated to 
us that it regards the preparation of our applxcatxon and the 
matters discussed above to be a local problem I am sendxng 
a copy of this correspondence to Dr. Dennxng and Mr. Charles 
Jarreau. I have no objection, however, should you feel that 
you want to duplicate my letter and send it to them, even 
though I believe your bypassing of the New Orleans , 

schools' Superintendent by channeling your complaxnts dxrecwly 
to others has damaged both of o\ir systems' state and federal 
relations. 



Sincerely, 



Robert E. Wall, Director 
School-Community Relations 



REW/kk 

atts. 

cc 5 Mr. James E. Dean, Jr. 
Mr. John C. Rice 
Mr. Joe H. Carmichael 



I 
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Method of deteradning nuidber of eligible public end noo-pii>lic ediool ^Idren to 
participate in Nev Orleans ' ESBA Title I reading and nath project coaq^enta 




(1) Retidenoe figures st:Qiplied by Ardidiocesan Ocbool Board. 

(2) Figurea could be retised sUg^y t?>irard uhen i^jplying piorlsions of guide- « 

lioea relative to "geographical area reasonably cotendnote vith the project area. , 

(3) Figure based on assunption that exasdnatioo of ncn-pUblie school testing vlll 
indicate aisdlar percentage of cdiildren functioning belotr grade le-vel. 



ERIC 

M/llijliffilffTIILU 
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ARCHDIOCBSB OP MEW ORLEANS 
Septeinber 2, 1971 



Mr. Sidney P. Mar land, Jr. 

OcMBmissioner 
Office o£ Education 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 

Washington, D. C* 20201 
Dear Mr. Marlandt 

On July 23, 1971, the Orleans Parish School Board submitted 
to the Louisiana State Department of Education a compensatory 
education proposal regtuesting federal funding under Title I» 
Elemntary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, in the amount of 
S4, 225, 151. On August 3, 1971, I sent a letter to Dr. Harold 0. 
Denning, Administrator of Federally Assisted Programs, State 
Department of Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, requesting a 
ccsttplete review of this proposal because it "does not reflect 
properly our ccmsultation with Orleans parish school officials 
and the Needs of nonpublic school children." We also asked 
that approval of this project be -withheld until these difficul** 
ties %fere resolvcMd. 

Upon receipt of a letter dated August 4, 1971, from Mr. 
Robert fi. Wall, Director, School--*Oammunity Relations, New Orleans 
Public Schools, I replied on August 6 indicating six areas of the 
proposal which require clarification from the Orleans Public 
School Office. Doctor Denning on August 9, 1971, responded to my 
letter of August 3 and also acknowledged receipt of a copy of my 
correspondence of August 6 with Mr. Wall. At the request of 
Doctor Denning, mesbers of our staff met with personnel from the 
Orleans Public School Office. These meetings left some of the 
basic issues of contention still unresolved. Vte then met 
(August 31, 1971) in the State Department of Education Building 
in Baton Rouge with Doctor Denning, members of his staff, and 
personnel from the Orleans Public School Office. 

we are definitely not in agreement with the interpretation of 
the guidelines by the Administrator of Federally Assisted Pro* 
grams in Baton Rouge. Our legal counsel, both locally and in 
our national office, have advised us to write directly to your 
office to request the withholding of funds for the New Orleans 
Public Schools 1971-72 Ccmpensatpry> Educatbn Project until mem- 
bers of your staff can provide ^ti Official Interpretation of the 
guidelines relative to these 




s\ 
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I a» forwarding copies of f”' 

gressional the children of our 

providing equal educational opportunity roir 

community • 

your prompt “«ention to ttia m^tej^will^ 

in programs equitably 

at the very- beginning any further 

Office of Bduoation fl^.o*^eview^this natter and will 

. ,« «»»„« s“sns 

to 5s 00 p.m., telephone (5 ^ (504) 887-7821- 

on %ieekends at my residence, telephone (50 ) 

Sincerely, 



Rev. Louis P. Generes 
Archdiocesan Superintendent 
of Schools 



LFGsfg 

CCS Senator Allen Ellender 
Senator Russell Long 
Congressman P. Edvard Hebert 
*ongressman Hale Boggs 
Congressman Patrick Caffery 
Mr- Richard L. P^ley 
Mr. John P. Staehle 
Mr. Joe Vopelak 
Dr. Edward R. D’Alessio 
Mr . Prank Monahan 
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WILLIAM J. DODD 
STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
BATON ROUGE 79804 



Septenibdr 3, 1971 



Reverend Louis F. Generes 
Archdiocesan Superintendent of Schools 
Archdiocese of New Orleans 
7887 helms ley Avenue 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70125 

Dear Father Genercss 

As indicated at the aeeting Tuesday concerning Title I, 
a call %ras placed on Septeniber 1, 1971, to Dr. John F. Staehle, 
Assistant Director for Policy and Procedures, as a follow-nip 
on the three hour discussion held between respresentatives of 
the Orleans Parish public and parochial schools at the State 
Department of Education on August 31. The follo%d.ng three major 
areas were discussed at some length with Dr. Staehlet (1) the 
school for unwed expectant mothers; (2) the school without walls; 
and (3) the special education program. 

The first question ashed of Dr. Staehle was whether or not 
it would be legal for Orleans Parish to operate a school for unwed 
expectant mothers restricted to eligible Title I children. His 
response to the question %ms that this was a lectal activity pro- 
viding there %ras justificatitn for such a project in their assess- 
ment of needs. Be saw no conflict with the regulations by this 
activity as long as it was not duplicating a similar service 
operated by the system for girls in this condition who were at- 
tending non-eligible schools. 

The second question asked pertained to the school without 
walls. The question asked was "can Title I totally support a 
school of an entJLrely different nature Which is designed to kee^ 
in school boys and girls %dio are potential dropouts or Who were 
in actuality dropouts ^om the regular schools?" The nature of 
this school %ras fully discussed and it %ms also explained to Dr. 
Staehle that partxihial school children from eligible attendance 
areas could attend this school under the same conditions as public 
school children. 
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Reverend Louis F* Oeneres 
Septeniber 3» 1971 

His reply was that they had just ruled on a situation very similar 
to this and found no conflict with the regulations or intent of 
the program in this project. I explained to him that wo felt 
that this was a gray area but his reply was that it was fully 
justifiable providing the need was expressed and substantiated. 

The third question asked concerned the special education 
programs conducted %tith Title I funds. All aspects of this phase 
of their progra m were discussed. Dr. Staehle replied that there 
was no question that they could have a special education activity 
providing their assessment of needs indicated this was one of the 
services most needed in the system. I raised the question as to 
whether or not having a special education class in an eligible 
school that was not one of the top 25 schools selected for their 
regular Title 1 program would make the parochial school or 
schools serving the same area eligible for any activities other 
than special education. The reply to this was that if ^e paro- 
chial school children %»ere attending public schools in that 
they would be eUgible only for special education services or the 
services provided in that particular school, therefore, these 
would be the only serviceo or activities that the parochial 
schools would be eligible to receive in that area. 

1 discussed with Dr. Staehle your feeling that some of these 
activities other than the regular academic program conducted in 
the 25 participating schools should be restricted in order that 
the parish might serve a larger number of eligible chil^en and 
consequently make a larger nuntoer of parochial school children 
eligible. His reply was he felt there %ras no basis for compel- 
ling the parish to act in this manner providing their assessment 
of needs supported their decisions. I mentioned that you wanted 
activities outside these 25 schools restricted in order to make 
more parochial children eligible for participation and he felt 
there %#as no compulsion on the Parish to do so since they had 
chosen the 25 schools in strictly a legitimate manner and ^ere 
was no attempt to gerrymander the eligible districts for the 
purpose of placing limitations on the parochial schools. 

Since these questions have been clarified and the project 
by the Orleans parish Public School System is in our opinion 
within the guidelines we are at this time giving tentative ap- 
proval for this project effective on the opening date of school. 

It is unfortunate that the difference between the two 
systems in Orleans Parish could not have been resolved at an 
early date, however, I do want to point out that personnel in 
the Federal Programs section ^had previously offered their ser- 

. 332 
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Reverend Louis F. Generes 
Septeniber 3, 1971 

vices to arbitrate these diffe renceii and it %ira8 not brought 
to us until August 31. 

Should you appeal to the U. S. Office of Education, which 
you are certainly entitled to do, I would be most happy to meet 
with you and/or representatives of the Orleans Parish School 
System and/or representatives of* the U. S« Office of Education 
at any tine and any place to discuss the Title I project. Please 
understand that I recognize your concern and %d.ll operate vrithin 
the juridsictioii of this office to satisfy the needs of both 
systems. 

If I may be of service to you, please do not hesitate to 

call. 

Sincerely yours. 



Harold O. Denning 
State Admins tra tor 
Federally Assisted Programs 

U6D:cb 



cct Mr. Mack Avants 

Mr. Janes B. Dean, Jr. 
Dr . John F . Staehle 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATIW# AND VffiLPARE 
OFFICE OF EDUCATIW 
Washington, D.C. 20202 
Septon2>er 13, 1971 



Reverend Lculs F. Generes 
Archdiocesan Superintendent of Schools 
Archdiocese of New Orleans 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70125 

Dear Father Generes; 

Your recent telegram and letter to Commissioner Marland have 
been referred to roe for reply. A copy of the letter sent to 
you by Dr. Harold Denning, State Administrator of Federally 
Assisted Programs in Baton Rouge, has also been received by 
this office . 

In connection with the problems you have raised, Dr* 
Denning called Dr. John Staehle who responded to the questions 
posed by him. We believe those responses were adequately 
transcribed by Dr. Denning in his letter to you, dated 
Septeniber 3, a copy of which was sent to us. 

It is our hope that problems %diich may arise regarding 
participation of private school children in Title I programs 
in New Orleans will continue to be resolved in a satisfactory 

manner. 



Sincerely yours. 



Gene C. Fusco 

Chief, Southwestern Branch 

Division of Canpensatory 

Education 
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September 15» 1971 



AIR MML 



Dr. Gene C. Fusco 
Chief* Southwestern Branch 
Division of Oosipensatory Education 
Office of Education 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Washington, D- C. 20202 



Dear Doctor Fuscot 

This is to acXnowledge receipt of your letter ^ 

11 1971 stating that, as a result of a telephone convereaUon 

frail Dr * Denning to Dr. John Staehle, approval has been to 

Se 1971-72 organs Parish Title 1 Compensatory 
nMai hv vour office. Your letter also ejcpresses hope tha 

SSh «rlse regarding parUclp^OT “^nSLrtr’be"’^ 
nn In Orleans Burish Title 1 prograiaa -will contin ae to be 

resolved in a satisfactory manner." 

I dbject to the inference that this matter has 
feetcrilv resolved and to your apparent dismissal of the 
wSrtf the Archdlocesan Office of Bdocation M ‘Je Pr^al s 

approval. I therefore again 225 000 

tate the necessary steps to halt the funding of this 225,000 
^SeS uStil an oc site investigation can be tede b, represents- 
tives from the U. S. Office of Education. 

Sincerely, 



Rev, iKJuis F. Generes 
Archdiocesan Superintendent 
of Schools 



LFGtfg 

CCS Senator Allei. Ellender 
Senator Russell Long 
Congressman F. Edward Hebert 
Congressman Bale Boggs 
Congressman Patrick Caffery 
Archbishop Philip M. Hannan 



Dr. Sidney P. Marland, Jr. 

Dr. Barry Gardner 

Mr. Richard L. Fairley 

Dr. John F. Staehle 

Dr. Edward R. D'Alessio 

Dr. Frank Monahan 

Mr. Joe Vopelak 



bcs Mr. Emile Comar - 

Mr. John Rice ggg *as.oorWnn®»T««Tmoc»ric«:imo--..m 



